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To that large and increasing body, wlio are being prepared 
fortheoneroQsdulieBandgreatreBponBibilitieBof tlieteaclier'B 
office, the following pages are aadressed. This office — not 
to bs measured hj the character of those who sustain it, nor 
bf the amount of pecaniai7 recompecce attactied to it, but by 
the trusts and interests it involves — is of inestimable value. 
A thorougli conviction cf tliis will be found tlie best in- 
centive to seek the qualifications required to the rightful 
djecborge of its duties. We offer then to our j'oang frienda 
some conside rations on the importance of the office for 

. which they are preparing, and we point out a few of the 

'' qoalifi cations they should seek to possess. 

The development and callure of the mind constilute an 
important function of this office. For this object the plastic 
nnture of children is entrusted to jour care, in which mar- 
vellous faculties and affections lie hidden and undeveloped. 
The minds of children are capable of an expansion and 
growth which would fit them for noble pursuits and exten- 
sive usefulness; butif these are uncultivated, their condition 
rises little above that of the bmte, and existence remains a 
blank. They are placed in the midst of a scene contaioing 
a thousand sources of the moat exquisite delight, which will 
be opened or sealed to them as the eye of their mind is 
liglited Vy intelligence or glazed by ignorance. There is 
□othing within the range of science which they may not 
make their own — no level which the most gifted minds 
hare reached to which they may not attain. But success or 
failure, progress or retrogression, depends mainly on the 
culture they receive at the hands of their educators. 

The/ormod'on of right habiU by those committed to him 
forms another part of the teacher's duty. They will forra 
habits which will be the charm or the curse of the social 
circle, which will make them instruments of good or evil 
to their fellow-men, and blessings or peats to their country, 
and whose results will extend into another life. What sort 
of habits they shall form depends to a certain extent oa 
their teachers. " They," saya Mr, Symons, " are moulding 
ir of the generations among which we and our 
to live, and by which our highest interests here 
pst be determined." To a certain extent this ia tme^W 
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not entiEcIy. Tlie teacher is only one of maiiy wlio m 
thus moulding the character of the yoatU of our nation. 
Other influences beshlcs hU eurronnd them ; amongst thesfl 
stand pTominent the infliienceB of borne and thoEe of the 
Btteeta — influences which are sometimcB powerful enough 
to neutralize all that the teacher can esert. 

Nevertheleaa the teacher does eiercise a powerful influence 
on the habits and character of hia young charge. There is the 
direct influence of his teaching anddiBcipline.thongh there is 
more power in that which is incidental and indirect, " The 
personalcbaracter of themaster,"ithas been said, " produces 
a continual effect. In a certain sense he is teaching always, 
and often when he least thinks of it. Tlie leBsons whicbne 
gives insensibly are perhaps the most availing of all, and it is 
hardly too much to say that what he conveys without being 
conscious of has a deeper efTcct than what is taught uore 
formally. lie is constantly imparting his own likeness, repro- 
ducing in the minds of his scholars the impressions and con- 
victions of his own. A silent influence is at work which he 
little suspects. The words nhich drop unobserved from his 
lips, the acts which he performs mechanically and imme- 
diately forgets, his daily habits and deportment, have their 
effect,andmay bemadesubservient to the highest ends. The 
very way in which his school is managed, its order and impar- 
tialitv, the tone of kindness which pervades it, the reverence 
openly paid to what is good and true andgenerous, aresoroany 
parte of moral training," It is by these influences that tho 
jjabits and character of children are fornieJ. They are 
more powerful than direct teaching, as lessons only enforca 
what IS right, but esample allures to the practice of it. 

But it must not be forgotten that personal influence may 
be for evil as well as good. Cliildren imbibe the spirit of 
their master. They will not be industrious if he is indolent, 
punctnal if he is laggard, nor truthful and honest if he only 
cares for appearance. It, for example, his school is ener- 
getically worked in the proeonce of visitors, but become* 
indolent and loose on their departure ; if there be special 
preparation for Government inspectors or public cxami 
tions : if, in a word, there be an attention to appearances 
more than to truthfulness, then the influence of the teacher 
is of a most injurious and evil character. 

But the importance of his oflice is enhanced by the con- 
sideration that children are committed to the teacher when 
mind is mo^t pliable and the character most impressible 



Tlie powers are not yet deyelopcd, nor the linLitu flxoii ; con- 
sequontly the character is not formed. Almoet any imprea- 
Bion can now be inada on the mind — almost any feature 
delineated on the heart. A child is so eusceptible of im- 
pressiona, and bo open to the ictlueace of circumatancee, that 
if these were rigljt, and his eiiucatora were akilful.his cha- 
racter could almoflt be moalded for him. But tbls atate 
does Dot last. " Some Etooea wheo first qnarried are bo aof t 
and pliable as readily to take any form you may wish to im- 
press upon tliem, but so harden by lapse of time, as almost, 
at any Bubseqoent period, to render impoBsible any farther 
change." So it is with man. Hid heart feels less, and hia 
conscience yields leas, aa childhood gives place to youth, 
youth to maturity, and maturity to age. 

Again, that intellectual cast, moral tone, and impartatlon 
of himself wliioh we bava described, are not, it must *be re- 
membered, couGned to the schoolroom, but, like the ever- 
widening circles produced on the surface of a lake bj a 
drop of rain, spread themselves around until the labours and 
the influence of a teacher are felt tlirough society at large. 
How important then, is that office, which involves inte- 
rests so vast, and has to do with mind and character at so 
critical a period ! And of what moment it is that yoa who 
are so soon to go forth an the great mission of education 
should do so with no light estimate of ita importance, and 
with no careless feeling as to its results ! 

The notion, now fast dying cut, thatany oneis able to un- 
dertake the office of the schoolmaster, was a, great mistake. 
This office, in fact, demands such peculiar qualifications as 
are rarely combined in one individual—qualifications not 
innate, and only acquiredas the result of hard labour and long 
eiperience, Let it be your deep conviction that these quali- 
fications are not — as an article of dress — assumed nt plea- 
sure. Consider the estimate which the Government has put 
on them, in not only requiring a five years' apprentioesliip, 
hot also exacting at least a twelvemonth's instruction in 
the beet methods, and in the practice of the art of teaching. 
Let it be your earnest persnaaion that the acquisition of the 
required qnalificationa is worthy of your most vigorous and 
ontiring efforta. 

About youth there is a ceaaeleaa activity, an unwearied 
t energy, and great elasticity — the mind and its instruments. 
I wheo the child is awake, seeking constant and varied employ- 
I toent ; hence the necessity for the teaclier to possess gracl 
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phjsical energy and untirEag activity, aa it is evident tbat 
one whose teiDperanieDt is dull and phlegmatic is here but 
of hie element. Without «uch quali&aCloBS the school tn%- 
chinery is a drag, and a sense of irksoraeness and misery fl 
associated in the cliiMren's minda with its esercises ; school 
ceaaesto be apleaanre, andtbemomentof diamiaBaHs bsilinl 
as that of liberty from tyrannical and unnatural restraint.' 
An essential qoaliiication for a succesef ul teacher is a lovt 
of edacatiim. A few of the elements of such love are— syra.' 
pathy with children eoas to participate in their feelings, and 
appreciate their wishes and wants ; interest in the develop' 
loent B:y? culture of their facultiea ; and an iotenee desire tO 
promote their present and etemJ well-being. No place hafl 
such attractions aa the schoolroom far such a teacher ; he 
enters it early and willingly ; he works in it with pleaanre — • 
his whole manner showing the children how much interest 
he has in them ; he lingera about it after his labours ara 
over, and tears himself away from it with reluctance. To 
such a teacher the diacoaragemeata and difSculties of his 

Eohition are no reason why hia work ahonld become trkaomej 
ut only furnish additional incentives to labour with in- 
creased vigour. Such a love as this should he assiduously 
ualtivated. Some of the means of doing so are — making 
children subjects of study, closely observing the openiug rf 
their faculties, and devising plana for their benellt. To get 
love for an object you must work for it, 

A kntfwledge of nrnid as the material on which he has to 
operate, is as eseeutial to the teacher aa that of the body ia 
to the physician, or of plants to the gardener. A knowledga 
of ita laws, which are as iixed and certain as thoae whicb 
obtain in any department of physics, will not merely enablH 
him skilfully to adtpt the matter of his instruction to ths 
state of hia pupils, but will furnish bim with certain meanrf 
for their discipline and instmctioa ; without this knowledge 
he is aa one Etumbliog in the dark. 

Closely allied to this is acquaintance with method. Teach- 
ing, as an art, is a combination of certain modes of developing 
the mental faculties, and of presenting instruction so as to 
aecure its reception. Thus it embraces a knowledge of tbA 
methods themselves, aa well aa practical skill in their ttav,' 
You are at present in the infancy of ita study ; your know- 
ledge is certainly being eitended and oorreCted daily ; but ft' 
will require from you years of laborious application 'tone'' 
quire thoroughiieBt and skill, 
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PAKT I. 

SCHOOL EDUCATION: 
ITS AIMS AND PRINCIPLES. 



CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

1. General View. 1. Education aims to bring out and 
train up, in due time and at their proper seasons, all that 

utopni^utes man. To develop his powers, to place within his *i^^^^^ 
reacn all that others have accomplished, to rouse him to /u£Ju. 

./gyigorgns and continued effort in behalf of his own personal 
nnprovement, to aid him to form habits which will render 
him a valuable member of society, and to excite him to 

ISDemploy his ei;^rgies in behalf of social prop^ress and national «vwu^ 
nlireff are ; this, and much more than this, lies within the pro- 
vince of education. In the child there is a temple in ruins, 
which it is the aim of education to ren^^del in all its pi*i6tinez^a«^«) 
beauty. In his mind there is the image of Deity defaced Z^*'*^^ 
, and edncaftion, a» an instrument^ is to be employed to restore 

*ml it in all its lineaments and fair proportions. Hence, in its ' 

M/S^moet comprehensive sQope, it embraces both time and eter- ^"^^2^ 
vstj. But as it relates to the schoolroom, it chiefly includes ^^^ 

W|ievelopraent of powers, formation of habits, and fitness for 
the discharge of social, relative, and national duties. 

2. In its ordinary use, the term education expresses a pro- 
cess and a result. As a process, it comprises all the means 
used to develop and cultivate the powers of human nature, 
and all the influences which help to form the character. As 
a result, it expresses the effect of these ageneies on the 
individual. Such effect is threefold ; (a) it brings him to 
use his faculties ; {b) it gives him the command of them ; 
(c) and it implants principles to guide him in their use. 

8. Hence it appears that the process of education is carried 
on bv a combined agency. There is acfion from withr^nt ^ 
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Z SCHOOL EDUCATION. 

and action from within. This combined action 
the subject of education the existence of powen 
cities which require to have something presents 
to Stimulate, direct, and feed them, but which ha 
selves an innate activity — a tendency to work, ; 
material on which to act. So that education < 
the one hand, in supplying objects, stimuli, aud { 
these powers, and in securing the best conditio: 
development and use ; and, on the other, in the c 
of the individual himself with these agencies. 

II. Action from without. 1. The educate 
his own likeness. The educator stamps his own 
the educated. In this respect he might be com] 
oculptor whose genius has transformed a shap 
into a living beautiful statue ; yet, the marble ow 
to the sculptor but the form impressed on it, the 
is scarcely accurate, as the human being lacks 
character of the marble, his inherent vigour i 
energies modifying the influence exerted on him 
the truth itself is so patent to common observa 
has found embodiment in one of our national pr 
the twig is hent^ the tree's inclined." The in^ 
this principle in school work will be recognisr 
remember how impossible it must be for a child 
than the standard set before him ; hence th< 
the masters of schools providing that their 
shall be placed daily in peronsal contact with 

2. Education includes instruction. It is a < 
to confound these ; but the one is essentially 
the other. If a man makes known to me 
^as come under his observation, he is gi 
mation ; if he makes plain to me some propc 
or art, he is giving me instruction ; but if 
latter skilfully for ihQ purpose of exercisin 
ties, then he is educating me. Instructi 
making things plain to the understanding 
throws light over an object, and rendf 
eye of the mind. It has the same reh 
faculties and the objects of mental culti 
to the eye and the external world. As ' 
revel amongst the beauties of nature t 
of light, BO the mind could never enjoj 
past without instruction. Iti&tiuQ^ 



GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 3 

chiefly as an instrument of education. We thus claim for 
it a higher sphere than that of making man acquainted with 
the discoveries of science and the progress of art, or even of 
fitting him for the discharge of certain employments, which 
his wants or his social position require at his hands. We 
ask the educator never to give instruction with these things 
solely as his aim. He should never employ instruction simply 
for its own sake. We would not have him leave them out 
of his calculations, but he should hold them in a subordinate 
position. We would have the educator never to forget that 
the child is a being of high power and destiny, — of powers 
capable of boundless improvement, and with a career of 
progress that knows no termination. All teaching should 
leave in the child's mind pleasure from the exercise of its 
faculties, and a desire to eihploy them again. It should 
also give to them increased vigour. 

3. EducctHon mcludea development Man is a being of 
various powers and faculties, physical and mental. The man 
is allied to a physical nature, through which he receives all 
Ids impressions of the external world, and through which 
alone he acts in all his relations. This it is that renders 
necessary a gradual unfolding of his faculties. His relations 
to external nature, to his fellow-men, and to Qod, all imply 
tiiat time and circumstances are required before he can come 
to the full possession of his faculties, or to the complete 
performance of his duties, (a) Human powers require the 
presence of suitable circumstances to bring them into play. 
vHieir existence is to be made manifest by presenting that 
on which they are to be employed, or which will stimulate 
their activity. Powers often &e dormant until some un^ 
wonted circumstance, by calling them into action, disclosesf' 
their existence. The teacher must have regard to this fact. 
It is not for him to disparage any of his scholars, because 
of the absence of some special faculty ; for it may be that 
the circumstances needful to stimulate it into activity have 
BOt been presented. (&) To be successful in the develop- 
ment of the faculties there must be regard to the order m 
niiioh they present themselves. There is a dependence 
among many human powers of such a nature, that one can- 
Bot be developed until furnished by others with the objects 
ffr circumstances necessary to their activity. Thus con- 
science can have no scope until certain relations have been 
•ttablished and understood ; imagination can have no play 
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until Uio material which it weaveB has Imeu presented by 
the perceptive faculty, or obtained by other means. Of 
other powers, too, in which the dependence is not so evident, 
it may be safely asserted that tlie time of their development 
cannot be forestalled withont injury. Not that the timR 
can be fixed in any case when a particular faculty will be 
developed, so much depending on natural ability, outwartf 
circumstances, and opportunitiea of instruction. Yet, thourit 
no two cases may be perfectly eynchronous, all follow tno 
same order, (c) In conducting the educative process then, 
must he nothing one-sided. There must be harmony betwixt 
the great depnrtmenta of education. Physical, practical, 
moral, lesthetical, and intellectual must run on together 
with such aid to each other as their mutnal connection 
supplies. Each has an order of development peculiarly ita 
own ; but there is a mutual dependence which makes them 
mutually helpful. They must ce prosecuted together, and 
their mutual action interwoven, as their combined influenco 
alone can produce a character neither warped nor stunted. 

A 4. Law o/' iTuHvidualily. There is great diversity at 
bilitv, attainment, character, and pursuit among men,. 
This IS to he traced in great meosure to inherent difierence& 
and, of course, to Divine intention. Every mind is markeji 
ity Bome distinguiahing peculiarity, termed the predisposi- 
tion, bent, or bias of the individual. A considarable part of 
a teacher's duty is to discover this feature. The playground 
is the best. sphere for its observation. This i6 the teacher's, 
school of oharncter. Observe that boy who always managea 
to be the driver of what he calls his horses — ha ia ambitions 
of power. Von boy who separates himself from bis com- 
panions, and is found so frequently musing with a smilo 
now and then pkying over his face — is imaginative. Tliat 
little West, who sketches all sorts of things in his hook, 
on the walls, and among the rest, his baby -brother's face 
is the future painter. The knowledge thus obtained 
invaluable to the educator, who, by means of this ruling 
power, may obtain an influence which nothing else can giva 

The recognition of the law of individuality may save the 
teacher some mistakes, rmd suggest to him some lessons. 
(a) He must not try to make ail his scholars alike, to fit 
them in one monld, or to make them ran in one groove. Ho 

doubtless to give employment to all their faculties, ho 
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and be must endeavour harmoniously to develop the whole 
man ; but so long as individuals have tastes ana capacities 
for things which others have not-'-at least in the same 
degree — and so long as some are intended to excel where 
others would not, it were vain for him to look or try for the 
same results in every case. So Ruskin : — ** One man is made 
of agate, another of oak ; one of slate, another of clay. The 
education of the first is polishing ; of the second, seasoning ; 
of the third, rending ; of the fourth, moulding. It is no use 
to season the agate ; it is vain to try to polish the slate ; but 
both are fitted, by the qualities they possess, for services in 
which they may be honoured." But this must not be urged 
as an excuse for neglecting any individual, nor must any bo 
given up as a dunce. Every child^s mind is a casket of 
gems ; all that is wanting is the key. For, as noticed 
before, faculties may be latent from the absence of proper 
stimuli. The motto under all discouragement is — per- 
severance, (b) Hecognising as a fact these difEerences, and 
acknowledging as his law the obligation to educate the 
whole nature, the teacher must give his attention to in- 
dividual cases, so as to strengthen what is weak, to repress 
what is evil, and generally to direct his efibrts, as far as 
may be, to those things in which the individual is likely 
to fall below an attainable standard. Such attention to 
individual wants is required in each department of mental 
training. Children differ in qualities of will, intellectual 
features, and in predominance of feelings ; and the teacher's 
care must be to acquaint himself with the peculiarities in each 
case, that he may direct his efforts to what is most needed 
to produce a sound and harmonious education, (c) This 
study of individual character will enable the teacher to 
secure a community of benefit, though he cannot of endow- 
ment. A skilful teacher turns to the advantage of all the 
peculiarities of each. In teaching, each order of mind should^ 
vield up the thoughts or facts which are suggested as the 
lesson proceeds, the teacher taking care that they become 
common property; and, in moral training, the defects or 
excellences found in individuals should be turned to account 
for the benefit o£ the whole. 

5. Preoccupation of the mind. The mind must be pre- 
occupied with thoughts and principles that are true, beautiful, 
and good. The Christian teacher can have no sympathy with 
that false sentimentality which characterizes the indifi^cr- 
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entism of the day, that wonid leave the mind of }outh nniii' 
formed — " unprejudiced "iathi tfiiE—on ciest leli^mii" "' 
moral truths and duties. An autiiority, which every c 
our readers will acknowledge, has enjoined us to "train np 
a child in the way he should go," And it is certain that if 
we do not, others will train him in the way he shonld not go. 
"The mind of a yonng creature," says Berkeley, " cannot 
remain empty ; if you do not put into it that which is good, 
it will bo sure to receive that wliich is bad." Molten ina 
rnnning unguarded from a furnace no less surely takes ai 
useless shape, than a mind nncared-for evil diBpoaitiona 
habits ; hence, if let alone, the child is ruined. But no 
who really belioTes in the importance of truth himself could 
withhold it from hia pupils, for to do so would imply that h" 
attached no importance thereto. To effect pre -occupation o 
the mind, the teacher must not depend npon mere rondM 
work ; let lessons have not much power in altering the ordl< 
nary current of thought ; he must carry hia efEorta beyoai 
school hours, and seek by all the means in his power — su<A 
as ingeniously devised home eierciaes— to give a direotiOB 
to the conEtant thinkings of his pupils; he must use hjg 
utmost efforts to preserve them from associations and c< 
pantODB that vould fill the mind with what is base or impiirs 
and he must supply auch motives aa would lead to right 
generous, and noble conduct. 

6. Early impreseiong and habiU. The importance of pro 
occnpation of the mind of a child is enhanced by the fora 
and permanence of early impressions and habits. " Wait ti 
receive, marble to retain," is the universal esperience □ . 
childhood Now the mind ia most pliahle and the charactel 
most impreeaibls ; its powers are not yet developed, nor Oai 
habits fixed, consequently the character is not formed^ 
Almost any impression can now be made on the mind, almost 
any feature delineated on the heart, A child is so susceptibl*, 
of impressions, and so open to the influence of circumstance^, 
that if those were right, and bis edocators skilful, bis character' 
could almOEt be moulded for him. Early impressions aiK 
permanent becaase the ideas of children are few, and aa f 
mind is never unemployed, but is continually passing ^—.^ 
repassing its pcasessions, they become fixed by the opetatioi 
of one of its own laws — repetiiioa. Novelty also excitff^^ 
interest, and this is a favourable condition to enduring im 
I jfressiou. When objects ate fresh or striking— and mai^ 
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things possess this qnality for children —they art IfV?!;; lo be 
observed with interest, thus bringing them within the sphere 
of another ma[ital law ; impressions produced under excite- 
ment are most permanent. The force of early habits is aided 
by the tendency to take a set to assume a condition, this being 
eminently thelaw of the physical frame, and to B^me extend 
therefore, of the mind, as this is much influenced by the 
organism to which it is united. Illustrations of the bearing 
of this law on ordinary school work may be gathered from 
the persistence of such things as indistinct articulation, faulty 
pronunciation, and holding a pen badly ; from it also may be 
mferred, that if first learning is exact, careful, and thorough, 
such will be the progress; while an opposite course will 
produce an opposite result, which will be very difficult to 
unlearn ; it indicates, too, that nothing should be taught or 
done at one period which is opposed to something else at a 
later one ; it suggests that to make early learning unpleasantly 
irksome is likely to excite aversion to it never to be removed ; 
and it shows that the younger the child the better should be 
the teacher. 

7. Silent influences. The educative process has an active 
and a passive phase. The active consists in the direction of 
the faculties by instruction, the presentation of motives to 
exertion, and the active exercise of the faculties in consequence; 
the passive consists in the silent influence of the surroundings 
of the individual, and his almost unconscious imbibing from 
ihem tastes, habitudes, and conditions that have a large in- 
fluence on his modes of thought, feeling, and exertion, (a) 
That the surroundings of children have an educative force 
must be apparent to all who consider how impossible it is that 
they should get ideas, say of neatness or order, or tastes for 
them, or habits ^f like kind, but as they see them exemplified 
around them, (b) Some of the most important agencies in 
education are those which work thus silently and impercep- 
tibly. Such agencies act constantly. No doubt their in- 
fluence at any one moment is small, but in the aggregate 
it is mighty and irresistible, being in this respect like many 
physical agents. What it wants in present force it gains by 
unoroken continuity; making up in time what it loses in 
immediate power. The fact of being silent forces acting 
anconsciously is an element of their strength. There is no 
thought of resistance, for there is no consciousness of 
aggression ; hence they have all their own way. (c) From 
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which it mast appear that it is a sad mistake — whoever makes 
it — ^to measure education solely by ascertainable results. A 
child's education must not be estimated as you do an apple 
tree, by what you can count, but rather as you do an oak, 
whose duration of hundreds of years, and fitness for valuable 
uses, are due to its slow, continuous, but almost impercep- 
tible growth. 

III. Action from within. 1. Co-operation. Co-opera- 
tion is, so necessary to the result sought by the educative 
process, that unless it is secured the result cannot be ob- 
tained. The child must early meet the fact that its own 
exertions are necessary. It must not be disguised from him, 
that only as he works can he succeed. He must be a willing 
co-worker with his teacher. This is essential, he must work 
willingly : to secure which is the special work of the teacher. 
A prime object, ever present to his mind, must be how to 
secure this willing co-operation ; and a test of his fitness is 
the degree in which he succeeds. Nor is he to attempt this 
object by removing difficulties from the path, — a spice of 
difficulty is an incentive to exertion, easy work being dull 
work, — but by such aid as will enable the pupil to surmount 
these, and at the same time fit him to encounter and conquer 
others alone. A teacher's skill is best manifested when he 
places his pupil's necessities in such a light as to excite a 
strong desire to have his wants supplied, and then shows 
him how by his own labour they may and must be supplied. 
Pleasure in his work, sympathy and encouragement in his 
difficulties, adaptation of work to his wants and ability, con- 
sciousness of progress, successful competition with difficulty, 
thoroughness as he proceeds, having nothing to unlearn, are 
the things which brace up a child's mind to voluntary and 
persevering labour. 

2. Law of exercise. The growth of human powers de- 
pends on exercise. Each faculty must be employed suitably 
and sufficiently in order to its growth and vigour. This is 
true of the whole nature. The organs of the body are 
strengthened and perfected by use. Each organ, must bo 
employed if each is to be benefited. Tlie same is true of 
the mental faculties. The senses must be exercised to give 
keenness of perception and habits of observation. The con- 
science must be employed if it is to discriminate quickly 
between the qualities of actions. Truthfulness is obtained 
by speaking and acting truthfully. Hence each faculty must 
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be exercised in its own sphere. No power is immediately 
benefited by the exercise of another. A man, by cultivating 
his eye, does not thereby obtain a musical ear. It is true 
that the improvement of one organ imparts strength to the 
mind, and thus the other organs are benefited — e, g,, a man 
who has thorough command of his eye will have greater 
power of attention, if he chooses to exert it through his ear y. 
oat discrimination by the one sense does not necessarily pro- 
mote discrimination in another. Hence each must have its 
appropriate food and stimuli. To the eye must be presented 
colour, form, size, and distance ; to the ear sounds — ^musical 
and articulate; to the touch, surface; the voice must be- 
strengthened by speech and song ; and so of the other 
powers. Exercise secures the growth and vigour of the 
faculties. Let suitable exercise be secured, and the faculty 
must grow. Physically, this is patent to observation, but it 
is no less true mentally. Strength of will, sound judgment,, 
kindly affections, are as certain to grow, if employed on 

E roper objects, as are the muscles of the arm by lifting 
eavy weights. 

3. Law of repetition, Bepetition is necessary to join in. 
indissoluble union ideas or thoughts which it is desired ta 
connect in the mind, also complicated movements, which 
are necessary to the easy and complete performance of any 
action. It is not suf&cient to exercise a faculty or an organ 
when desirous to benefit it, or to make some acquisition, but 
it must be done at proper intervals, and its length must be 
regulated by the frequency with which the faculty may have 
been previously exercised. Repetition makes an action recur 
more readily. After a number of repetitions facility is gained, 
with power to sustain the action. Complicated actions are 
fixed into mechanical coherence and certainty by the mere- 
fact that they liave been made to succeed each other a great 
number of times ; repeating by rote, writing, and knitting,. 
are instances in point. The amount of repetition needed 
depends on a variety of things — the quality of the individual 
mind, the degree of attention given to the act, the force 
thrown into its performance, — hence the well-known fact of 
audible repetition promoting speedier acquisition, — and the 
age of the learner ; fewer repetitions, where the acquisition 
is mechanical, being required in youth than at a later period. 

4. Law of change. The continuous exercise of mind and 
bodj 'n childhood, after a sense of weariness is induced 
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tends to enfeeble it ; neither can bear a continual strain, and 
not suffer. Continnons exercise of one power is enfeebling 
to all, for while one is strained, the others remain Inactive ; 
one wears ont. the others rtist out Yet it should be remem- 
bered that relief should be sought, not in cessation of em- 
ployment, but in change. Our constitution indicates that 
we are to seek a healthy condition in the successive exercise 
"of various powers, or in the putting forth of our strength on 
a variety of objects in succession. The restlessness and 
desire of change exhibited by children after a period of 
application, are simply manifestations of a law which has 
been ordained for the perfection of our being. A change of 
employment will be found an efieotual remedy. 

5. Law of periodical action. "This is a tendency to 
resume the same mode of action at stated times.*' " If we 
repeat any kind of mental effort every day at the same hour, 
we at last find ourselves entering upon it without premedi- 
tation when the time approaches." Thus, if school studies 
are arranged according to this law, and each taken np regu- 
larly in the same order, a natural aptitude is soon produced, 
which renders application more easy than by conducting the 
school as caprice may direct. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE SCHOOL AND ITS AIMS. 

1. Province of the School. 1. There is a strong tend- 
ency with many to take low views of the functions of the 
school, as if its place was merely to supply the arts of 
reading, writing, and computation. But the school has a 
higher of&ce than this. Its function is educative ; and it 
may not, without injury to the best interests of the pupils, 
ignore its position. " The best results of school work are 
not those which can be displayed in an exhibition, or tabulated 
in a statistical return. It would be a great misfortune if 
teachers were to attach higher importance to what can be 
seen and handled than to those influences on the understand- 
ing, and on the character of their pupils, which it will always 
be the first bueiiiess of a good school to produce." 

2. But the relation of the educative process during child- 
hood and youth to that of maturer life must be understood 
before we can fix the province of the school. On what the 
Bchool can and ought to do the teacher should be clear, as 
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no advantage can accrue from assigning to the school a 
higher function than it can justly claim, exacting from it 
results that it cannot yield, or fixing a standard that it 
cannot reach. It is not, then, too much to say that the in- 
fluences of home during and prior to the school period, and 
the influences of the world — its intercourse, employments, 
pleasures, trials, temptations, and disappointments — eiter the 
individual has come to the Ml possession of his faculties, do 
more in the formation of his character than is possible for 
the school. But, conceding this, it must be contended that 
the precise effect of the influences he meets with in the world 
will depend on the preparation which his early ti'aining has 
given him to meet them, on the principles it haSs implanted, 
and on the habits it has formed. 

3. From this relation of childhood to riper years, we may 
easily determine the province of the school. The precise 
aim of all early education is to fit the individual to be a self- 
educator, to put him on the path of self -improvement, to 
stimulate him to seek the highest personal excellence, and 
to furnish him with such habits and principles as will aid 
him to avail himself to the utmost of his opportunities and 
experience. In this work home is the sphere where the 
feelings find their culture, where principles of conduct are 
implanted, and where the foundations of habits are laid. 
School has to aid and strengthen this culture, but as its 
roecial work, it has to furnish those instruments of culture, 
that intellectual discipline, and those habits of strenuous 
labour, necessary to the pupil's advancement in intelligence, 
which will open to him higher sources of enjoyment than 
such as are merely animal, and which will fit him for a 
faithful and intelligent discharge of the duties which await 
him in future. 

II. Sphebb op School Education. To accfmplish its 
function, school education must deal with the whole nature 
of the child. Whatever affects the formation of his character 
belongs to its sphere. Hence it must be physical and mental. 

1. Physical training and conditions have claims on the 
teacher because of the intimate union of the body and mind, 
and because of the extent in which mental progress de- 
pends on physical states and conditions. '* The mind and 
bodv are like a coat and its lining ; if you ruffle the one, you 
ruffle the other." None of the operations of mind are carried 
on independently of the body ; hence a healthy condition of 
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the latter must be essential to vigorons exertion by the former ^ 
to this add, as a further reason for attention to physical train- 
ing, the dependence of all parts of the body on the healthy 
discharge of their functions by all the other parts. Neglect 
of it — as in inattention to exercise, ventilation, temperature, 
and cleanliness — is a fruitful source of inertness, indulgence, 
obtuseness, temptation, and moral weakness. 

2. Mental training, in all its parts, belongs to the school. 

(a) Such qualities of mind as are indicated by the terms 
attention, application, diligence, industry, painstaking, per- 
severance, courage, hardihood, self-reliance, and strength of 
purpose, are to be fostered in school. It is usual to speak 
of these as moral qualities ; but they are not necessarily 
such, being often connected with immoral pursuits. In fact, 
such qualities as these may be cultivated, and a character, 
having them for its basis, formed, without any moral train- 
ing, properly so called, at all. Yet these qualities are essential 
elements of a useful character. Some of them, too, have this 
peculiarity, that while they are necessary to the success of 
other departments of education, they are themselves strength- 
ened by the exercise of those departments ; e, g.^ application 
is necessary to acquiring a lesson, but the act of learning 
strengthens the power of application, 

(h) ^Esthetic culture should form an element in school 
work. Direct culture should be provided in drawing, singing, 
poetry, and object lessons, because of its influence on the 
happiness o£ the child, and indirectly on its moral and intel- 
lectual condition. Indirectly, the surroundings of the child 
in the schoolroom and playground will have an influence. 
Children draw much of their enjoyment from externals ; 
theirs, to a great extent, is a sensuous, not a reflective life, 
and most of their pleasures, except such as are merely animal, 
spring from the activity of the senses. The feeling of beauty, 
too, is easily excited in children : many things that have lost 
their attractions to older persons have a pleasure-giving charm 
to them, because their imagination is more easily stimulated, 
and therefore sees a beauty that has departed from maturer 
eyes. On such grounds as these is attention claimed for 
surroundings, for the prevention of litter, and the removal 
of broken slates, torn books, and for keeping the furniture 
in decent condition. 

(c) Moral training is an indispensable part of mental cul- 
ture : much neglected though it is, because its results cannot 
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be measured but indirectly, it maet be insisted on aa baving 
rinraraount eiaims on tlie teacher. 1) One reason for fttteod- 
ing to it is its importance to the bappioess of tbe children 
tliemselvca, joined witli tbe fact tliat they are, for so large 
a portion of their time, under the teaLiier's care. 2) Another, 
that it is necessary to the well-being of aooiety. Other 
education siraply increaaes the capacity for evil. One with 
euch qualities of miud as those noted under (a), having also 
strength of body and acutenesB of intellect, would he dan- 
gerous to society, had his raoral training been neglected. 
Mnch has been said in modem times on the connection 
betn'een ignorance and crime. Many seem to think that a, 
higher morality in a conimnnity depends on the diffusion of 
the elements of learning therein. That there is no necessary 
connection has been abundantly verified in all ages. In fact, 
it is difficult to conceive that there should be any necessary 
connection between skill in certain arts — as reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, the ordinary work of the elementary schools 
— and true morality. " Instmction by itself is an instra- 
ment of which either a good or bad use might be made. 
That wbicli is learned in elementary schools, and which 
consiatB in knowing how to read, write, and cipher, cannot 
exercise much influence on niorala. In fact, we should be 
puzzled to understand how it would be possible to give a 
man regular habits and just moral sentiments, by merely 
teaching him to perform certain operations almost mechani- 
cal, SDch as reading and writing are. We can much easier 
imagine that even a superior kind of instruction, when 
purely intellectual, is likely to cause a multitude of social 
wants to spring im, whioh, if they are not satisfied, often 
incite to crime ; for instruction multiplies the social rela- 
tions ; it is the soul of commerce and industry ; it also 
creates among individuals a thousand opportunities of fraud 
or bad faith, which do not often exist among a rnde or 
ignorant population. We will admit that the cultivation of 
(£e intellect alone has some effect, in bo far as it tends to 
make immediate impulse yield to reason, and tends aleo to 
form some habits of order and industry. But it is at least 
insufficient." 3} A third reason is in the relation of moral to 
intellectual culture. Moral training promotes intellectual 
Bdvancement. This it does by giving a high and sustained 
energy, such as a sense of duty and moral principle can 
alone supply ; by removing hjudrancea to progress ; atd bj 
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the questions which it ofEers for examination and careful 

i'udgment. What obstacles to progress are indolence, stub- 
lomness, pride, conceit, unfaithfulness, and other faults in 
child character, with which few but teachers are acquainted ! 
Let these be removed, or their influence materially lessened 
by judicious training, and how much would be gained at 
once on the side of the intellect ! Again, moral questions, 
especially of that practical character which occurs in schools, 
at all times f urnisn matter requiring a vigorous exertion of 
the intellect. Such questions are usually interesting and 
exciting ; there is something in them which touches a chord 
in every heart ; and they often present facts, motives, and 
raasons which are found to draw out the utmost efEorts of 
those to whom they are presented. What a wonderful influ- 
ence the Bible has had in improving the intellect of those 
nations where it has had &ee circulation, and how much of 
this is due to the moral questions it presents, who can 
decide? The school supplies, in its society and engage- 
ments, the conditions for moral training. It is a little 
world in itself, in which opportunities are continually arising 
for practical lessons in forbearance, kindness, respect for 
the feelings and rights of others, truthfulness, reverence for 
sacred things, and acting continually from a sense of duty. 

(d) Intellectual culture forms an important part of school 
work. Such culture implies that the learner acquures power 
to read, write, and calculate, as these are essential to the pro- 
cess of self -education ; but he who is content with so much, 
and aims not at a higher discipline, has formed a mistaken 
estimate of the work of the school, and even of what is the 
best guarantee for rapid progress in that which is mechanical. 
The higher the intelUgence, the more rapid and complete is 
the progress in acquiring the elementary arts. The aim in 
intellectual culture should be through the ordinary subjects 
to discipline the mind, so that the pupil may have those in- 
tellectual qualities which will fit him to improve himself in 
his future life. In other words, there should be attempted, 
as far as circumstances will allow^ to secure to every pupil, 
ere his leaving school, the disposition to employ his intellect, 
keenness of perception, vivid imagination, strength and re- 
tentiveness of memory, sound judgment, and the habit of 
reasoning justly. 

III. Special Fbatubb op School Work. The peculiarity 
of achool education is, that the plans of the teacher are not 
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to be framed in reference to individual necessities. This is 
impossible, and would be beside the purpose of the school. 
It has common objects and pursuits, and the plans of the 
teacher must be considered in reterence to their influence on 
the mass, rather than on individuals. The true view is, that 
individual cases shall be used for the general good. The 
peculiar feature of a school being that of acting on numbers 
at once, the teacher will waste both time and power if he 
attempt to deal with individuals alone. He must often work 
on inaividuals through the mass, and he must influence the 
mass by his treatment of individual cases ; e.g.y in teaching 
a class he should remember that, in addressing an individual, 
he is to instruct the class through him, hence he must be on 
the alert to fix the attention of all on what he is saying to 
one. So, in getting diligence and earnestness, he must 
devise his measures so as to get a community of sentiment 
and conviction in their favour. So, when dealing with 
faults, not merely must he attempt their correction in the 
individual, but his measures must be wisely adapted to influ- 
ence the mass in relation to such faults. " It is the true 
policy of the teacher," says Abbott, ^^ not to waste his time 
and strength in contending against such accidental instances 
of transgression as may chance to fall under his notice, but 
to take an enlarged and extended view of the whole ground, 
endeavouring to remove whole classes of faults, to elevate 
and improve multitudes together." 

CHAPTER III. 

INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 

Not intending any such treatment of the faculties of the 
mind in the order of their development, and their relations, 
as belongs to psychology, it will serve the purpose in view 
if attention is directed to what may be termed the periods 
of development, of acquisition, and of thought, as the three 
great divisions in the order of succession on the side of the 
intellect. 

I. Infant Period, or Period of Development. As the 
first period of life is marked by the activity of the senses, 
intellectual culture has its first stage in connection with 
them. There > is a progressive development of the mind, in 
which these are the instruments employed — a development 
which not only brings into play certain faculties whoM 
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ephore lies altogether within their doniftin, but which bringt 
into rudimentary eiercise other and higlier powera. Each, 
Btep in the deyelopmcnt brings out a higher faculty than 
the preceding, soch development being possible only from 
what has preceded. 

1. Perception. The loweet eserciaeof the miod— though . 
not therefore of little importance — is that by which it be- 
ooraea acquainted with external things, so as to iHstinguiah 
their qualities, and mark ofTone object from another. This 
is perception. It is a growth in which there are two stagea, 
(a) First the mind gives ita attention to the impresBions mada 
on the nerves of sense by external things. Distinguishing' 
these constitutes sensation. Acute discernment of imprea- 
sioDS on the senses may depend partly oo the native quali^ 
of the organ ; but it depends chiefly on the degree of atten- 
tion they receive, as those who are accostomed to attend to 
certain impressions become more alive to thera ; while it ig 
a well-known fact, that when the mind is absorbed in anf 
pursoit, thingH which would at other times pain, are nn- 
coticed. (6) Succeeding the senaationa! stage is that iO' 
whish the mind is occupied with the object that produce* 
the impression. Here the sensation ooly answers the piir> 
pose of directing attention to the object, itself being lost in 
the contemplation of its qualities. This is perception propel 
in which the mind looks ofE from its own conscioasneea t 
note those qualities in objects which had excited ite sen 
satioiDi. The culture of the intelligence, then, begins ii 
directing the senses lo the qualities of external objects. 
The eye has to note colour, size, form, distance ; the e 
sounds — articulate, mnsical ; the fingers, surface, and so < 
As this culture proceeds, experiment is required to bring oat 
qualities which would othenviee escape observation. 

2. Ideat. The next step which the mind lakes is to fix 
its attention particularly on some of the qualities of an 
object, and combine them into a. mental unity, termed an 
idea, which may henceforth serve as the representative of 
the object, and as such be recalled to the mind when thai, 
is no longer present. The association of this idea with ■ 
word may Gx it more completely in the mind, and better 
enable it to recall it, but is not absolutely necessary to either< 
result. The full process in this act of the mind is marked 
by the following steps : — An object is observed with clos^ 
Ciamest, and interested attention ; the mind then singles out 
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particular features or properties, to which it directs its atten- 
tion still more earnestly; these it unites as belonging to one 
object, and by that act fixes them in the mind, in doing 
which it may have combined the action of several senses; 
this unity, or idea, becomes ^e representative of the object, 
and may be vividly recalled when it is absent ; and in many 
cases, though not uniformly so, it becomes associated with 
a name which at once sewes to designate the object and 
to recall the idea. The process now described is one of 
analysis and of synthesis, — analysis, even in this, one of 
the earliest efforts of the mind, preceding synthesis. That 
this view is correct is strengthened by the following facts. 
Ideas are often vague and indistinct, and become accurate 
and truthful representatives of things only as familiarity in- 
creases, and observation becomes more minute and accurate. 
And of two persons observing the same thing, neither will 
carry away precisely the saue idea as the other, either 
because one has given attention to more points, or because 
each has referred the object to a different type, and thus 
has taken qualities which the other did not need. How 
different, for instance, the ideas of the sea formed by a 
child, a poet, a painter, and a sailor I 

3. Sense of resemblance and of relation. The power to 
form ideas, and to hold them before the mind, prepares it to 
identify like qualities amongst external things. Some object 
now under inspection by the senses suggests the idea of some 
other object, dissimilar in many points, but having like quali- 
ties with this ; this is succeeded by a flash of identification, 
and a feeling of pleasant surprise in finding, under another 
form, that which was already familiar. The same power of 
holding ideas before the mind helps it to observe the relations 
which are found among the objects around. Thus the rela- 
tions of number and of space enter the mind, the relations 
among the simpler geometrical forms, and at length the 
identification of these in common objects. Such exercises 
of the intelligence are but rudimentary operations of the 
higher faculties of the mind, and during the period of de- 
velopment are but indications of the insuf&ciency of what 
lies on the surface to satisfy its cravings, and of the coming 
of a period when it will penetrate the phenomena to discover 
the laws which lie beneath. The opportunities which present 
themselves in the early period of life, during other lessons, to 
bring these embryo faculties into play, will stimulate a keener 

o 
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observation, and, as language grows, and more is attempted, 
will prepare for the higlier exercise of the understanding 
when the time comes. The means are in tracing a common 
quality, as elasticity, in a variety of objects ; the relations of 
number, as far as these may be presented in the concrete ; 
and the discovery of such forms as the circle, sphere, cube, 
cylinder, cone, and prism, in common objects. 

II. Juvenile Period, or Period op Acquisition. The 
second great period in child-life is marked by a marvellous 
growth of language, by activity of the senses, and by the 
power of memory. During the period of development the 
child grows in power of utterance, and in knowledge of 
words, and has been aided by these in those rudimentary 
exercises of mind above indicated ; but a time comes when 
this process is much expedited, and the child goes on adding 
words and forms of speech to its previous accumulations, 
without at all, in many cases, realizing their significance 
and power. And not only words, but facts, the import of 
which cannot be understood, are added to the mental stores. 

1. Verbal acquisitions. Verbal acquisitions include much 
that is merely mechanical — as in articulation and flow of 
utterance, or fluency, — but also others that imply a mental 
element — that of memory, (a) Good articulation implies 
the possession of an ear for articulate sounds, a power to 
retam trains of sounds, and flexibility of the organs of utter- 
ance. Where these are natural gifts, the growth is rapid ; 
yet much may be done where the innate aptness is smaU. 
f'or instance, the power to discriminate articmate sounds, and 
the retention of trains of sounds, may be strengthened by 
attention, quiet, and practice ; and distinctness of utterance 
may be promoted by throwing more force into it. (6) Flu- 
ency is a mysterious acquirement, whether regard is given 
to the stock of words, their coming at command, or their 
uninterrupted flow. The ultimate explanation of these facts 
lies probably in physiological conditions ; but yet much 
depends on the will, the attention, the energy thrown into 
the work, the recovery of trains of utterance, and repetition, 
(c) The acquisition of the power to read, or to commit to 
memory by reading, involves other elements. In the former 
case there are the three stages of learning, fluency, and in- 
telligence. 1) There is first the recognition by the eye of 
the arbitrary signs of language — words, which depends on 
Its power to seize and keep the points of difference between 
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them and othera ; — more tban this ia not required, unless the 
words have to be written from raemorj'. 2) Nextc< 



the former. 'Wfaco the utterance ia aloud, the agglutination 
k Boooer effected ; tut it will go on with a. whispered utter- 
once, and even with an ideal one. Hence the importance of 
children following with their eye, and giving their attention 
during the reading of their teachers and others. 3) Fluent 
reading implies recognition by the eye, the renaembrance of 
soonds, and the utterance of the words in a continued flow 
— this implying considerable power over the organs of 
■peech. The conditions necessary to this attainment are 
will, pleasure in the exercise, energy, attention, repetition, 
and varied practice. 4) Reading with intelligence, while 
embodying a higher element, requires the mechanical one of 
cadence or accent. This is a quality depending on new con- 
ditions of ToioB and ear. The action of the voice is not the 
same as for articulate sounds, and the quality of ear is dis- 
tiiict both fram the musical and articulate. The acquisition 
goes on best where the learner has good models ; hence tJie 
teacher should cultivate the power in himself, and often 
exliihit it for imitation by hie pupils. 

2. Tdtas in cormection with language. The employment 
of the senses in the first stages of school processes proceeds 
on the principle that ideas are to be given before words, and 
things examined and processes acquired before rules or defi- 
nitions are given, or principles enunciated or established. 
This is a very important principle, but not to be strained too 
far. For, as matter of fact, children acquire many things 
— words especially — to which they can attach no significance. 
And this cannot be prevented, nor is it desirable that it should 
be. Childhood is a gathering and storing time, in which 
things are laid up for future use. In fact, some intellectual 
operations require, as an essential condition, that there should 
be a store of things in the mind, whose significance could 
not be understood before. Language, as tlie storehouse of 
tJ! human thought and progress, thna exists, and its acqui- 
iltion is to be promoted, although it is impossible that What 
it records can be spread out before the mind previous 
•..\';Teto. But these stores are not, as they accumulate, to be 

LH'niptoyed. In fact, they furnish the means for a higtiec 
-jltoro, of perception, conception, and aease oi ie\9.\,\o'&,'<Si»a 
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was heretofore possible, and these prepare the way for the 
imaginative faculty, and all for the thinking processes of 
the future. 

(a) Perception, Words may be often turned to practical 
account for the improvement of the power of observation. 
Object lessons, judiciously given, will often bring out from 
the learner descriptive words whose significance he has not 
acquired, — the object being present, the quality which it 
represents is pointed out, and thus the word becomes a 
power to discern the quality in other things. Nay, some- 
times, where the objects are not accessible at the time, a 
word may be elicited, or even given, and the object named 
in which the quality is found, the pupil being directed to 
discover the quality when next be sees the object. Words 
thus become, as it were, " antennae to the mind," — ^means of 
discovering qualities which, without their aid, would pass 
unobserved. 

(b) Ideas, When children possess language and ideas, 
the means exist for a wider cultivation of the idea-forming 
faculty. Such cultivation may embrace single objects as 
represented by words, or scenes as presented m description. 
1) In building up ideas in the mind, which a word already 
known is to recall, if the object can be presented for exami- 
nation, that will be the best way by which to connect a clear 
idea with the word. 2) But in many cases the object 
cannot be presented, and then the word can become sig- 
nificant only by description. In this case the process of 
constructing the idea is not very dissimilar frouA the other ; 
the difference is, in the one case the mind works with im- 
pressions made on the senses by the objects themselves, but 
m the other with ideas recalled by words. Of course in 
this case the ideas must be familiar. Let a description of 
an unknown object be before the mind, the only possible 
way of forming an idea of this at all resembling the reality, 
is for each part of the description to recall some familiar 
idea, which the mind takes and combines so as to bring out 
the idea of the new object. Let a botanist, for example, 
have before him a description of a newly discovered plant ; 
his idea of it will be fairly accurate, because each part of 
the description presents him with a familiar idea, and all 
that he has to do is to construct the new conception out of 
the familiar elements. A person unacquainted with plants 
would find this impossible. 3) Whether single objects or 
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scenes have to be conceived from description, the best way 
is to refer the learners to some type — or, by the mode of 
presenting the matter, enable them to form a type in the 
mind — ^which, by stripping and enlarging, will enable them 
to place distinctly in their minds the new idea it is desired 
they should form* From all this it appears that the method, 
** picturing out," is essential when dealing with descriptive 
words. 

(c) Sense of relation. Language gives the power of 
holding ideas more distinctly before the mind, increases the 
power of the child to recognise similarity and relations, and 
to discern analogies : hence, long before there can be that 
use of language which belongs to the understanding proper, 
it may be made to yield what will enrich the mind and aid 
its progress to that higher state for which all preceding states 
are preparing it. Opportunities for this culture may be 
found iu moral lessons, where the fable and the proverb are 
the means employed ; in religious instraction, by employing 
the emblem and the parable ; in lessons in natural history, 
where such points are brought oat as the industry of the 
bee, the prudence of the ant, and the sagacity of the dog ; 
in dealing with words having a twofold signification — ^a 
literal and figurative ; and so on. 

(d) The imagination. The imagination is that faculty 
which, out of materials already possessed, constructs new 
images or scenes that have nothing exactly equivalent to 
them in the external world. That on which it works is supplied 
by observation ; for however different the result may be from 
every actual existence, yet each separate element has its 
counterpart in the outer world. Language, recording facts 
and storing materials for future use, renders material aid to 
this faculty — a faculty which, if properly cultivated, brings 
large accessions of wealth and pleasure to the mind. Culture 
may be supplied to it in school by graphic descriptions of 
f ar-oflf lands, by vivid delineations of scenes from life, by 
pictures of the homes and habits of the people of other lancb 
or times, and by descriptive reading both of prose and poetry. 

The success of sach culture will depend on the ideas being 
familiar, on the prominent features being given rather than 
minute details, and on occasional ellipses for .the pupils to 
Bupply what they can. 

3. memory. All manifestations of mind on the side of the 
intellect) &om the first dawn of intelligence, imply a power- 
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to retain the niateriale of tbst intelligence. Tiiis power if 
memory, the qualities of vfhich, wlien good, are accuracy in 
acquiring, faitlifulneaa and readineoa in reproducing, and 
tenacity in retaining what it has in charge. These qualities, 
depend on the native quality of the mind, on the cloaeness at 
attention when making an acquisition, on the cleameBS and 
force with which tiling's are discerned, on the time spent in 
the aoquiaition, and on the frequency with which the mind 
passes in minute review what it has acquired. The memoTj 
workB according to fixed lawe, termed laws of association. 
Asaociations are yariona,— sometimes accidental, aometimes 
Toluntary, Bometiines determined by the relations ol th* 
things themselves, Bometimcs by their accidental proximity, 
and sometimes by tlie habits of the individual mind ; but all 
are reducible to two claasea, contigoity and aimilaritj. All 
things occurring togetlier or in close succession, and 
including contrast, caaae and effect, unbroken sequence,. 
interest with which regarded, and ossociaiions of place, ara 
inclnded in the former ; tlie tendency of present mental, 
states to suggest otiiors resembling them, existing among; 
previous acquisitions, is what is meant by tlje latter. 

The culture of memory requires attention to the following 
points : — exercise and trust it ; secure attention and interest 
when making an acquisition ; let the things learnt enter tha 
intelligence with clearness and force ; give aufficient time t<^ 
the acquisition — cram is never permanent ; secure frequent 
opportunities of review ; produce often, in vniting, both 
literally and a free but fiill rendering of the matter. In 
new subjects, inlny well the elementary portiona ; avoid 
fostering a merely verbal memory. As the time approaches 
make the memory the aervant of the understanding. 

III. Period of TuonoHT, or Intellecttual Opbrationb.^^ 
The work that has hitherto been performed ia but preparatory 
to a higher diacipline — a discipline which, through ''' ~ 
operations of the mind on what it has in store, fiiea ii 
detiuite form, for definite use, the elements of knowledge^ 
which gives power of connected tlsought, and wliich aima 
to produce clear- headcdnese. These higher operations ar» 
those of the understanding and reason, — the former dealing 
with concepts, terms, and propoaitlona ; the latter with th9< 
processes employed for tlio discovery of truth. 

1. The vnda-ttanding. This is the faculty whose office is 
to bind together in thought all like things, to create languag* 
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to embody the result of this process, and to employ it for the 
purpose of setting forth the relations amongst these results. 
(a) Concepts. A concept is a mental unity in which there 
is held together a number of particulars or marks, found in a 
variety of objects, which, resembling each other in these par- 
ticulars, diifer in others. In forming them the mind selects 
out of its stores those ideas which have certain resemblances; 
it fixes its attention on these to the neglect of the differences; 
and forms them into a unity in thouglit, auction which shall 
henceforth stand as the representative, not of an individual 
thing like an idea, but of everything that possesses these 
points of resemblance, and so far only as it possesses them. 
Hence a concept, or notion, exists only in thought, and there 
is not anything which is its exact antitype in nature. But 
not only is a concept a mental unity holding in it several 
particulars ; it may consist of one mark only, gathered from 
a number of individual objects : in this case it is often termed 
an abstract idea. In forming concepts, the mind performs 
at least three operations, comparison, abstraction, and gene- 
ralization. 

1) Comparison, This is the act of placing two or more 
things together for the purpose of marking their resem- 
blances. It implies diversity and contrast in the objects, 
f oi" the identification of perfectly similar objects is an intui- 
tion. In some of the preceding stages this operation has 
been implied, — wherever, in fact, the identification of resem- 
blance has taken place. But for the purposes of the higher 
culture it must be a voluntary and properly directed act. 
Its field lies in a progressive series ; in the likeness of wholes 
to wholes, in the discernment of a common quality amongst 
diverse objects, in the identification of geometrical forms in 
common objects, in the discernment of analogies and of 
ratio, and of the relations of cause and effect. 

2) Abstraction is the power of singling out a part or a 
quality of a thing, and making it the object of attention. 
Thus, in forming a concept, the several common marks are 
drawn oflE and held apart for comparison ; in which process 
there are these four distinct acts :— there is a perception of 
difference among the qualities in the concrete individual ; 
there is an act of analysis setting apart one or more qualities 
for attention ; there is an act of comparison, in which 
identity with qualities in other things is established ; and 
there is a mental result-^ unity in thought. 
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3) Generalization is the complement of this process. It 
consists in bringing into a class all the objects to which 
this unity in thought may be equally applied, and in con- 
necting the notion or concept with a term that shall hence- 
forth designate each object of the class exactly in the same 
sense. The things compared, however diverse, are held 
together by the identifying principle, and the common name 
or term. 

(h) Terms. In the progress of child-mind, terms are 
often acquired before the concepts for which they stand. If 
the term is one that applies to a number of concrete things, 
the process is often thus : — the teim falls on the ear, and is 
known as a sound ; then as the name of an individual thing; 
then as applicable to other things in a common sense, the 
meaning attached to it becoming enlarged or limited as ex- 
perience grows. Moral terms are learnt much in the same 
way, only that their import becomes dimly apparent from 
the occasions when used. Still many terms are held by 
children without their concepts, and in those cases where a 
meaning is attached, it is loose and indefinite. Means, then, 
have to be taken by which terms may become significant 
and definite. The processes by which they do so are those 
already spoken of, — comparison, abstraction, and generali- 
zation ; but there are two devices by which this process 
may be expedited : they are division and definition ; a two- 
fold operation growing out of the twofold power of a 
general term, in conducting which the teacher must reverse 
the ordinary process, and divide before he defines. 

1) Division is the separation of a whole (genus) into its 
parts (species). A concept, as represented by a general term, 
contains under it subordinate notions or concepts, which ai^ 
called its parts ; e. g., the concept represented by the term 
animal has under it the subordinate concepts represented by 
the terms man, brute. The higher concept is a genus, the 
inferior ones species. When the parts or species are enume- 
rated, there is the process termed division. In other words, 
division gives the classes and sub-classes included under a 
general term. It is effected by the aid of the specific differ- 
ences. When employed by the teacher, it is that the pupil 
may gather out clearly what is comprehended under a 
General term, of which he has to learn not only what it 
denotes, but in what sense it is applied. Division is, there- 
fore^ for the learner, what the examination of the things was 
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to the first f ramer of the concept ; and it enables the teacher 
to place oat, as each sub-class comes into view, what is 
possessed in common with preceding classes, and what is 
peculiar to itself, thus defining each term as it occurs. 

2) Definition declares, therefore, the precise meaning of 
a word. It sets forth the notion under the term so distinctly 
that there may be no ambiguity in its use. A definition 
sets forth the general nature, or those attributes which are 
common, and it sets forth the distinguishing quality ; in 
other words, it sets forth in what a term agrees with other 
terms, and in what it differs from them. The law is, to give 
the proximate genus and the peculiar difference ; the proxi- 
mate genus because it includes the rest, e, g.^ wine is a 
juice, not wine is a liquid. From this it follows that a 
definition is not at its right time unless the materials from 
which it may be formed are in the mind. 

(c) Propositions. A proposition declares the relation be- 
tween two concepts or terms. This relation is discerned 
and decided on by the judgment, the cultivation of which, 
and of the power of inference and of formal reasoning, is 
the point for which all preceding culture has been preparing. 
The means are at hand in the matter of reading lesions, in 
grammar, in composition, in arithmetic, and in oral lessons 
with these as specific aims. 

2. The reason. All educational processes, on the side of 
the intellect, aim to bring the mind into that condition in 
which the knowledge or discovery of truth becomes its 
prime object ; to put it in possession of the modes by which 
truth is attained — induction with its associated operations, 
and reflection ; and to give it the power of continuing these 
operations — operations involving connected and often long- 
continued thought. 

3. There are a higher and a lower exercise of the under- 
standing and reason. The higher exercise belongs to the 
gifted and mature mind, and consists in working on things, 
enlarging the boundaries of science, and preparing treasures 
of truth for the use of others. The lower exercise belongs 
to the many, and consists in mastering, through language 
and other aids, what others have done ; e. g.^ few — now an<^ 
then one, far apart — can be original mathematicians, but 
many can acquire what these have created. One here and 
there might think out. a proposition in geometry, where a 
tlioasand could go through the train of thought when laid 
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before tbem. Ilonce the folly o£ conceit in sucli, who, 
nliatever their lenroing, have but miLde themselvea maatera 
of what others have tliought. 

The work of the Gchoof is to use trAuf is asadieciplineof 
the mind. Only a very minute portion of achieved reBuIta 
can be mastered hy lads who remain even to the latest point 
of Bchool life ; but Bomething may ho done to give tfadr 
mindB that tone which right methods and ohjej^ts of study 
impart. The power to apprebend distinctly, to Tct«iii and 
convey clearly, to weigh carefully, to examine well treforo 
coming to a concluBioo, to trace principles in instances, aai 
to love truth for its own sake, are objects which should 
never be absent from the teacher's mind. Hia means must 
be found in the common school woik. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MORAL INTELLIGEXCE. 

The highest aim of a teacher is to Implant religious and 
moral principles in the mind of his charge ; principles not 
merely as matters of sentiment or points of speculation, bnt 
with a controlling efficacy in the heart and life. One of 
the means is the cultivation of the moral intelligence ; — 
one of the means, hut not the only one ; for tliere may be 
the knowledge of duty without the will to do it. 

I. Twofold Elements of Moral Inteixiqencb. To the 
implanting of moral principles in the mind there are required 
two tliiogs : first, to give clear conceptions of relations and 
duties, and of the motives by which conduct should he regu- 
lated ; second, to cultivate the moral judgment. These are 
essential parts of one process ; they are to be accomplisheil 
together, they are to go hand in hand in every moral lesson. 
The instruction is imperfect if it does not etnbraoe clear con- 
ceptions of troth, and recognition of its claims hy the i 
science. The intellect is to be informed, that the coDscii 
may be guided. Moral truth is to ho lodged in the (oemory, 
that the conscience may give no uncertain sound in its de- 
cisions. Moral instruction is imperfect which does not 
secure the application by the conscience to personal duty. 

II. Means of Moral and Relioious iNSTBticrioN. In- 
cident and example form the mode of moral instruction at 
school. It were worse than useless to present such truth 
abstractly. The condition of their intelligence, and the 
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nature of the truth, make it to children, then, merely a 
form of words. Of such things as integrity, candour, and 
kindness, a child can form no conception, except when pre- 
sented to him as acts. Nor can his moral judgment be 
exercised unless circumstances within the sphere of Lis 
experience, and conceivable by his imagination, are pre- 
sented to him. The power to apply truth to his own cir- 
cumstances, and to deduce rules for his own guidance, also 
depends on his realization of it in actual conduct. 

1. Incidental lessons. Occasions for this cultivation are 
continually ofiering themselves. When a child is realizing 
the natural consequences of its actions, a favourable oppor- 
tunity exists for pointing out the connection between them. 
This done judiciously, the conception is likely to be clear, 
the impression permanent, and a rule for future guidance 
formed. Instances of conduct observed by the children 
may also be turned to good account, — only in cases of 
wrong-doing they must be treated without personal refer- 
ence, or the heart of the offender may be closed, and the 
sympathy of all turned in his favour. In all instances of 
conduct care must be taken to bring them vividly before 
thp children, who must be encouraged to form and pronounce 
moral decisions upon them, the teacher guiding them by 
bringing out clearly the essential points, and supplying 
them with analogous cases. 

2. Formal moral lessons. Incidental occasions do not 
supply all that is necessary for the cultivation of moral 
intelhgence ; there must be systematic instruction ; the in- 
cidental is too desultory to give the highest culture to the 
moral sense. The culture of this faculty requires to be as 
systematic as that of any other. Discrimination and vigour 
can be secured only by periodical systematic culture. Nor 
is the necessity met by such moral instruction as crops up 
in Bible lessons. No doubt these lessons could be so ordered 
as to be chiefly of a moral kind, but that would be to pro- 
mote one thing at the expense of another. Religious teach- 
ing has in charge not only moral culture, but the inculcation 
of religious truth and duty. To the Bible the teacher will 
go for examples, for the prcept which embodies a principle 
or duty, and for the highest sanctions of moral duty. 

3. Kind of examples. The sort of example on which the 
moral judgment is to be exercised, and from which moral 
principles are to be educed, is a matter of great moment 
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To the use of evil examples there are serious objections. 
The proneness to evil, which is a feature of human nature, 
makes it hazardous to describe forms of vice. The love of 
novelty, or the tendency to imitation, may lead the children 
to copy that which was intended for a warning. The force 
of first impressions would suggest that good, not evil- 
right, not wrong — truth, not error, should be first held up to 
view. Descriptions of evil tend to make the mind familiar 
with it, which cannot but lower its tone. The delineation, 
too, may remain as a picture in the mind, and may become 
a source of temptation when the lesson that was deduced is 
forgotten or powerless. Such delineations, too, may harm 
by placing ideas in the mind which but for them had found 
no admission there. Good examples, then, are to be pre- 
ferred as the medium of moral teaching, not only because of 
the evils incident to the opposite course, but really as being 
the only effective way of forming the moral intelligence. 
Ideas of evil, and warnings from it, no more secure a 
knowledge of moral truth, or preserve from the commission 
of wrong, than acquaintance with error gives a knowledge 
of truth. As the best safeguard from error is truth, so the 
best way to preserve the mind from impurity is to fill it 
with ideas of " whatever is pure, lovely, and of good report." 
The examples ought to be within the sphere of child- 
experience, otherwise it will be impossible for their imagi- 
nation to realize the circumstances, and the lesson will be 
lost ; or, worse, the child will be stimulated to use forms of 
expression which to him have no vital force, with the 
certain effect of being hardened against their influence at a 
future time. Nor will he lose eventually by being re- 
stricted to the present ; for if the mind in early life gains 
the habit of right* thought and feeling, there is warrant in 
this fact that it will continue so under the circumstances of 
later life. To think of duty now is the surest guarantee 
that duty will be the pole-star of the future. 

III. Importance of Action. The only moral culture 
worthy of the name is that which leads the children to act. 
Moral instruction is necessary, of course, as a child must be 
taught what is right in order to practise it ; but it is not 
sufficient, no more than is the theory of music to make a 
man a musician, or a knowledge of perspective and of 
lights and shades to make a man a painter. Between the 
knowledge of what is right and the doing what is right 
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there are two stages — feeling and volition. We must know, 
feel, and will. Action is the only real educator in morals. 
Thus Mr. Stow, — " The way to do a thing is just to do it." 

CHAPTER V. 

THE FEELINGS. 

The feelings form one of the great divisions of mental 
phenomena ; they are not to be marked out by definition 
from other departments, but the distinction between them is 
clear to every one that has ever felt hunger, had gratification 
in eating, looked with pleasure on a sunlit landscape, or 
been excited to indignation by an act of cruelty. The feel- 
ings are motives to action, they are the seat of the disposi- 
tion, and they are intimately connected with temper. Moral 
life, too, consists in right action proceeding from right feel- 
ing. These things show that they furnish not unimportant 
elements to the character ; their laws, therefore, require to 
be studied by teachers. 

I. Laws of Feeling. 1. Feeling is excited by the pre- 
sence of its object in ;fact or idea ; e. g., a case of distress 
actually witnessed would excite compassion, and the same 
result would follow from a picture of distress being present 
to the imagination. 2. One feeling often introduces another ; 
thus, pity for suffering may introduce indignation against 
him who produces it. 3. One feeling may exclude another 
by prior occupation, because stronger in character than the 
one which seeks admission. 4. The habitual practice of the 
action which is the proper expression of a feeling may pro- 
duce the feeling ; e. g., acts of courtesy often performed 
may at length excite the feelings from which such acts 
should spring. 5. These are the laws of simple feeling, 
but the growth of a right disposition depends on a higher 
law than the mere excitement of feeling. Feeling does not 
exist for its own sake merely ; it is a stimulus, a means to 
an end, and it is as this is attained or repressed, in obedience 
to a higher feeling, that its great purpose in the human 
economy is achieved. 

The great law of feeling regarded as a motive power, and 
in the result — disposition— is action. It is as a feeling does 
or does not .uniformly find its issue in action, that its power 
over the mind and in forming the disposition depends. 
A feeling frequently experienced, which does not issue in 
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action, is a mere sentiment ; and it is an every-day observa- 
tion that all feeling, if action does not follow the prompting, 
tends to become mere sentiment, — i, e., to have no power 
over the conduct. So of disposition ; this depends on the 
uniformity with which particular feelings have swayed the 
conduct ; e. g.^ any one who habitually acts out a benevolent 
feeling obtains a benevolent disposition. It is true also of 
temper, or the power which the mind has to resist certain 
feelings and to control their expression. By steadily rt 
f raining from the action to which a certain feeling tends, 
power is at length obtained over its manifestation, and so 
the feeling comes to lose its power to stir the mind. On 
this law of action, too, depends the hold which moral 
principles take of the mind. It is by acting out right feel- 
ings that a clear conception is gained of moral obligation, 
and that moral principles become a motive power in the 
heart and life. " He that doeth His will shall know of the 
doctrine." 

II. IScoPE IN School Education. 1. The teacher's suc- 
cess in the formation of character will depend on bis 
realization of the value of action over precept. It must be 
his aim to give principles planted in the intellect vital force; 
and this can be done only by finding opportunities for them 
to be acted out. As far as it is the teacher's work at all, it 
is his work to find means to strengthen or weaken the force 
of particular feelings over the mind and conduct. This 
must regulate his intercourse with his pupils, and their 
intercourse with each other. It must give the tone to his 
moral instruction ; it must guide his discipline ; it must be 
the key to all he does. When a feeling is one to which it 
is desirable to give permanent influence over the mind, occa- 
sions should be turned to account, and, if possible, should 
be made ; when it is one that would be pernicious, the 
means of carrying it out should be removed, or an attempt 
should be made to occupy the mind with another feeling, or 
if possible to awaken a higher feeling. 

2. A right appreciation of this subject will make the 
teacher careful now far he excites feeling by appealing to 
the imagination. It is legitimate in some cases — in factg 
desirable — to do so, but it must be done with caution. That 
wMoli is brought into view must be within children's sphere. 
It must be possible for them to carry it out. It should be 
accompanied bv earnest recommendation to find the mean« 
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of action, and appeals shonld be made to the conscience as 
to their doing so ; such appeals to be received in silence, as 
no ostentatious display is allowable. The great danger in 
addressing the imagination is, lest great principles and 
noble examples become mere matters of sentiment. A per- 
son may admire conduct in another, nay, may be moved to 
enthusiasm by it, and yet never suppose that it is to have 
any influence on him. He never thinks of the principles in 
such conduct as binding upon himself. 

3. A right culture of the feelings may render unnecessary 
many prohibitions. Just as when one establishes a principle 
which includes under it many details, and thus renders the 
separate proof of each unnecessary, so the cultivation of one 
right feeling excludes the necessity of prohibiting all those 
things in detail which would be a violation of the feeling ; 
e. g., the cultivation of the sense of justice would prevent 
lat«-coming, idleness, tale-bearing, scratching desKS, de- 
facing walls, copying, and so forth. 

III. Emotion. Emotion is a term often used as synony- 
mous with feeling, though more frequently to denote such 
feelings as require a prior act of the intelligence to excite 
them. Sometimes it designates that accompaniment of all 
feeling by which its existence is manifested to others. The 
two latter uses of the term suggest some facts having an 
educational bearing. 1. The power of recovering the past 
varies much in individuals, and varies in individuals as to 
different objects. A fact this of great importance educa- 
tionally. For as feelings are incentives to action, and as 
their power as stimuli depends on their strength, it is evident 
that, m some cases, the persistence in idea of some feelings 
will be so weak as to be almost inoperative. This explains 
in some cases why motives that are effectual in some have 
no power over others. 2. Emotion has a tendency to diffuse 
itself, so as to make the whole system participate in a 
movement. This explains partly why a child's progress in 
learning anything new of a mechanical kind, as writing, 
is so slow ; all the organs participating in the movement, 
prevents that.concentration of attention and nervous energy 
necessary to mastering a mechanical movement. 3. In 
cases where the feeling is too strong for repression of the 
visible expression, it is often well to divert the manifestation 
into anotner channel. Hence the value of the song, the 
march, and the clap, in school. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DISPOSITION. 

Disposition is not innate, but acquired. It expresses a 
result ot: educational processes in connection with the feel- 
ings ; it is the inclination of the inind to certain courses of 
feeling and action. The growth of disposition is somewhat 
as follows : — a feeling is excited by some object, and soli- 
cits to action ; the individual, after it may be resistance or 
hesitation, complies. Again the same course takes place, 
and again, until the mind at length takes the initiatiye, and 
is inclined to act without solicitation, or the feeling has per- 
manent control over the mind, so that occasion only is 
wanted for it to act of itself. Hence disposition may be 
said to be the inclination to do what at first required solici- 
tation to do. Disposition embraces ^uch things as truthful- 
ness, honesty, kindness, humility, and their opposites. 

1. Truthfulness. 1. A truthful disposition is the foun- 
dation, the comer-stone of virtuous character ; it is the 
"central pillar of the school, on which all other graceB 
depend.'* It includes accuracy in obtaining or stating f acta^ 
sincerity, candour, ingenuousness, and uprightness. The 
want of it is manifested by careless inaccuracy, excuses for 
faults, exaggeration, equivocation, dissimulation, evasion, flat- 
tery, hypocrisy, concealment of truth, copying a schoolfel- 
low's exercise, prompting answers, as well as by a direct lie. 

2. The teacher must guard his children from all forms okC 
untruthfulness, and, as he may, inspire them with the love 
of truth. To this end he must enlighten their minds on its 
nature, and on the various ways in which it is departed 
from ; he must excite deep abhorrence for deceit in any 
shape by speaking of it with grief and serious displeasure ; 
and he must endeavour that they may see and feel the 
importance of truthfulness — which is by no means an easy 
thing. The teacher must himself exemplify it. He must 
be truthful in disposition, he must be transparent in all his 
dealings, his practices in school-work must be open, uniform, 
and above-board. Hence there must be no special pre- 
paration for inspection, no throwing dust in the eyes of 
visitors, no putting on the school a face for special occasions. 
Ho must be truthful, and must make it appear that he is so. 
His statements should be accurate, his promises fulfilled, hit 
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pretensions or assumptions no more than facts warrant, and 
his candour and justice unimpeachable. Nor is this suffi- 
cient ; he must be careful that his measures do not tempt to 
untmthfnlness. These may do so if he convey the im- 
pression that he attaches more importance to cleverness than 
goodness, if he stimulate vanity by extravagant commenda- 
tion, or should he praise for the performance of duties which 
commend themselves to the child's conscience without his 
sanction or imposition, and especially if by undue severity 
he should make fear the ruling motive in his school. 

3. The teacher must condemn all kinds of deceit. The 
deepest abhorrence must be expressed, not only of actual 
falsehood, but at the slightest attempt to doceive — as when a 
lad whispers a reply to his neighbour, or steals a glance at 
his fellow's slate. Trust till deceived. A very powerful 
means of impressing a child with the importance of this 
virtue is never to doubt its word or conduct unless it has 
previously deceived us. We should treat it as if it were, im- 
possible for it to tell a lie. We should be vigilant — nevcsr 
suspicious. Few things are more baneful in l£eir influence 
than suspicion. A boy is strongly tempted to be what we 
suspect him. When untruthfulness does occur, let jour 
conduct show that your confidence in him is shaken, but not 
destroyed. Still, amongst the means employed to produce 
trathfulness, the teacher must depend on the natural con- 
Beqnences of truth or of deceit, to awaken the mind to the 
importance of the one or the evil of the other. Truth must 
be expected from all as a matter of course, and confidence 
reposed in them so long as truthfulness exists ; but on deceit 
or falsehood occiuring, there must be the infliction of pain, 
and the withdrawal of confidence to some extent. No longer 
must any statement be sought from such a one, or accepted 
if Yolnnteered, until there have been signs of penitence and 
evidence of amendment. But before withdrawing confi- 
dence there should be full evidence of the fact of falsehood. 
The child must not be dealt with on mere suspicion. If 
there is ground to suspect, the fact should be ascertained 
before making the charge, and if that cannot be done, the 
diarge should be withheld. There should be no differenoe 
in the treatment of the child then, though it may be vigi- 
laatly watched, that the teacher may deal with it rightly, 

4. When faults aro committed, the temptation to cono^ 
or deny arises cither from fear of punishment, or :&om fear 

D 
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Now these ehould ba 



release from puniBbment — thoagh it might be a reason tot 
diminisluiig its Eeverity, — as then confesBion would bee 
ft matter of conree without any compUDCtion for otEem 
or aoy dcaire to amend. ConfesBion mmt he warily di 
frith ; if Tolanteered it ta to be commended, but it ia 
doubtful benefit when etimukted. It is a practice in boi 
Bchoola to require offendora to confess by lifting the ban 
rising from ttieir seats, or coming to the teacher- This 
done in the belief that it promoted ingenuousness, inaptrea 
with moral courage, and imparts a lofty moral tone to tU 
Bchool. This is doubtful ; it is a trial few can stand, Thna 
is DO certainty that confession will bemode, or, if roade,n"' 
be attended with good results. Schools have been in whi 
this practice prevailed, and in which untruth fulnesa to 
unwonted extent was manifested in copying and prompting 
and where indifierence to exposure, reckless bearing, aat 
bbrdened feeling, had taken the place of fiosceptibili^ t 
ehame and blame. 

II. EoNESTr, 1. A conscientious regard for the rightft 
and property of others lies at the foundation of the sodd 
fabric, and if |Teater attention were given to it in the train* 
ing of the child, the safety, strength, and happiness of t^*^ 
community would be more completely secured. 

2. As in other branches of moral discipline, the teachei^ 
aim should be to implant tbe principle in the disposition 
rather than to prohibit certain acts ; and lie will do tliis mod 
effectually by giving tbe widest scope to his interpretati<n' 
of the sentiment and its manifestations in his own condaot 
and character. His example will be the most effective teaoli* 
ing of conscientiousness in relation to the rights and proper^ 
of otiiers. He who desiiee that it should be so will oe aoro) 
pulouely puuctu^ in opening and closing school, in keepiof 
his lessons within the time allotted to tliem, in tbe distribO' 
tion of hie work through the schaol, and in the futhfal a; 
dibgent discharge of bia daily duty therein. He will al 
it in his respect for the property of the children — " 
lending nor using anything of theirs without their sa; ... _^ 
in the careful treatment of school property, and in the prop4| 
diapoeal of things found* he will also be candid, nevM 
maldng imfair sUtementB, nor withholding praise when it I 
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due, nor refusing credit for work done or attaiuments made. 
Id a word, lie will be bound towards them and others by the 
Game principles and laws that he expects to ibSueuce tliem 
in thoir conduct lo hira and each other. 

3. (a) It is quite possible to obtain a high moral tone 
in school in relation to others' property. Purloining such 
thinga as pens, or keeping things that had been lost, would 
in every caae receive attention. But there are other prac- 
tices of which children are guilty^ which, if properly treated, 
will do more to implant the principle than any treatment of 
actual thefts. Little things, bo called, do more for the cha- 
racter than flagrant breaches of trust, or the resistance of 
strong temptation : in the latter case fear, and not virtnoiis 
principle, may he the safeguard ; and in the former there is 
reason to fear that integrity of character has been lost, (b) 
Many opportunities occur in school life in which tfi enforce 
this virtne, and many of the ordinary measures employed in 
working the school will, if rightly used, tend to implant the 

Erinciple. Habits of diligence, of strenuous application, of 
ending all the energy possessed to the work of the hour, of 
a BCrnpulona employment of time, may be so enforced as to 
create the feeling that their opposites, or any deflciencies 
e»en, may he evidences of the want of a conscientious regard 
for the rights of others. This is to be insisted on the more 
because of the widespread feeling among operatives not to 
work to the utmost of their ability, but to make " a job '' 
last 3S long as possible, (c) The ngbt of place in class, the 
contention Gometimes witnessed for places, and the conduct 
at play, may often be turned to good account : riglit feeling 
in such matters implanted in school would estena into later 
life. To what but the absence of such feelings must be 
attributed the unseemly scramble for the best places on 
public occasions, or the getting served " before your turn " 
at the shop, the money-orderoffice, thebank,orthe railway? 
(d) The treatment by the scholars of the school property is 
tme of those things of which a judicious teacher will t^ke 
advantage, to enforce the practice of this virtue. It is not 
an unusual thing for boys to carve the desks and doors, 
or to disfigure the walls with writing ; the teacher should 
seize the opportunity of any instance of the sort to point 
oat the dishonesty thereof. Stress should be laid on the 
breach of trust it involves to the school managers Tlie ex- 
pense of school fittings ought to be noticed, and tliaC oncb 
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rondnot readeTB it necesEar; to repleniBh or repair ofteoor, 
than would ba otliemiBe required ; and the disfie;urement| 
onght to be dwelt npon ax deBtroctive of that feeling wi14». 
■wliich well-ordered minds look npon well-preserved or bean-,, 
tiful objeote. (e) The treatment of their clotbes, of thetr 
books, and other implementB, will often fnmiBh opportnnily.i 
for a practical lesson on this virtue. The prnctice of aung.. 
capa tor footballs, of toasing bonnets in the air, of kneeling i 
at marbles, ought to be prevented, Qames which ezcita| 
covetoUBueBs, as pitch-and-tosB,>or playing for marbles, ongbt i 
to be forbidden, {f) There is a practice in low-toned. 
Bohools of bofs copying from their neighbours. The sin of 
this should be painted out ; they ought to be made to feel. 
that it is a breach of the command, " Thou shalt not steal." 
SereitsLould be shown that it is not taking money or othm 
valuables that is forbidden, bill the act of taking anything,, 
that does not belong to ub. The teacher should show thot; 
everybody treata with scorn such as pretend to know that, 
-of which they are ignorant ; and he shonld lead them to 
seek pleasure in the possession of knowledge, ratber tban^ 
being tbonght to have it. 

111. EiHDNGSB. 1. Disinterestediieafl is an original ele- 
ment in human nature, but it requires faltering, or th« 
education of the child is imperfect, (a) Much to which 
a child is subjected tends to concentrate the regards of 
4he child upon itself ; but it has so many points of con- 
tact with others, and its own and others' bappinesB are eo 
motnaliy dependent, that the child mnst be trained not to 
live for itself, {b) It is an instinct to seek the happinesa 
of others, readily observable in a child, which at any time 
will share with another what yields pleasure to itaelf, nn- 
leas its appetlres have been nndiily exercised. In doing so 
it is not Belhsh, bnt pnrely disinterested, neither seeUng 
nor expecting any return. It is true that kindness yields 
pleasure to its subject, bnt this is not the motive power, 
(c) This being so, instances of nnkindness amongst child- 
ren must lm»e their origin in something wbicb overpowers 
the benevolent instinct, or that renders it inoperative. The 
presence of any strong feeling, or the predominance of an 
emotion or ptirsnit, may for the time overpower tie be- 
nevolent instinct; or the child guilty of unkindnees mi^ 
not have been accustomed to interpret in another tba 
expresmon of wlwt is diaagreeable or painful ; hence it hM 
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O notion that its condoct giveB pain : or it may lack ima- 
'''gmation, bo tbat it does not reall;^e that what would bs 
disagreeable to itself iit so to another ; or uokiDduess mfiy 
proceed from mere thoughtlessoesa, the child not consider- 
ing tlie consequences of its actioos, or so intent on some- 
thing else as to overlook them. IniitaQceB of unkindness 
Eeldom proceed from utter indifference to the happiness o£ 
others, anless the feeling that prompts to benevolent deeds 
has b&en anitormly resisted, or uoless an emotion has been 
excited which aeeka vent in the ioflictiou of positive pain. 
From these things it will appear that what seeoi instances 
of deliberate cruelty may be far from. having eo^ an 



disposition marked by generosity, maguanlmlty, Helf-deuial 
for the advantage of others, civility, cousideraition for the 
feelings of others, forbearanoe under provocation, and to 
services to save others from annoyance, or to jjromote their 
comfort or well-being. Its right cultivation m school will 
go far to exclude those forms of annoyance by which 
children sometimes inflict pain one on the other, — such 
aa nicknimiog, teasing, practical jokes, bullying, ridicule 
of the deformed, or whatever else is productive of du- 
ploaaant feeling. 

3. In fostering this disposition, the obUgation to be jost 
before beiag generous mu£t be impressed on the conscience; 
bence the child must be taught to give to another all to 
which be has a right, and that so far as he does so, it ia 
justice, not henevoleuce, that prompts its conduct ; for an 
act of kindness implies something beyond what mere justice 
claims. Again, kindness to one must not be at the expense 
of another ; the claims of justice to all must be met before 
acts of generosity to aliy. In fact, an act loses its character 
as a benevolent one, if at the expense of another. Nor 
must the riglitful claims of self be lost sight of. The child 
cnuat be taught to say " No )" whenever its own character 
would suffer by yielding to the instinct to please others. 

4. The growth of benevolent disposition depends on doing 
deeds of kindness. Precept is altogether powerless unless 
accompanied by action. In fact, without the deed of kind- 
ness, tliere is danger of mere sentimeu talis m usurping the 

place of active benevolence. Many occasion" '" 

school when tho teacher may suggest kind i 
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will find it easier to secure them when they involre activitj. 
It is in little thuigB that his judgment and tact may he most, 
evinced — though nothing is little or trilling in education 
that tends to give a bias to the mind. Little thioga hara 
the firet claim, because they imply that the epiiit of kind' 
nesa pervades the conduct, and because they impress thft 
children more than actions demanding apparently greater 
sacrifice. Setting a chair for a visitor, accommodating tt 
schoolfellow with a place or a book, yielding at play knowB< 
preferences to the wishes of others, contributing or collect- 
ing for known cases of distrese, sending children to read to 
the aged in the neighbourhood, or to vinit a slok scboot' 
fellow, are the ways in which a teacher may incite to a life 
of kindness. 

IV. HnKiLiTT.- I. A right estimate of self, implying a 
proper sense of weakness, ignorance, and evil tendenciee, i 
a favourable condition to intellectual advancement am 
moral growth. It is often found in Bchools that the want of 
it is productive of evils which interfere with the growth of 
habits of application, and consequently of intelligence and 
intellectual power ; and there can be no doubt that it pro- 
vents that attention to feelings, principlee. and pracbCOi, 
which ia essential to the growth of a moral and religioOB 
character. 

2. Humility is a condition of mind altogether due to e^ 
perience, and to comparison of one'a self, either with othen 
or with some standard which it behoves us to reach. It Is 
not therefore surprising that pertness, improper forwardnesii 
oroverweeningconSdence in themselves, should exhibitthem*. 
selves in children. Indeed, such thinge must be eipecteS' 
until the means of comparison have been sujiplied, and sucfr 
experience as will show them what they are, and what it 
becoming to their position. Conceit, indeed, implies mora 
Here there have been injudicious stimulants applied to ttu 
emotione of self, the result being not merely what flowi^ 
from ignorance, but a condition of mind the very oppoaiM 
of humility, and fruitful of all kinds of evil. 

3. The means of promoting this disposition are evident 
Tlie more the opposite conditions are avoided, the greator 
will be the likehbood of a right estimate of self being ob- 
tained. The means employed must be considered in referenet 
to the phases which the opposite condition may assumo. 
(a) Among them must be placed the practice of exMting 
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unquestioning and implicit obedience to commands. When 
children are allowed to question the reasons or right of an 
injunction, or to exercise at too early an age their own judg« 
ment as to their conduct, they become capricious and con« 
ceited ; a high estimate of themselves, and a strong feeling 
of resistance to control, take the place of that natural feel- 
ing of dependence on those over them, which is so essential 
a condition to their right moral training, (b) Discrimination 
in the use of praise and censure is essential in view of pro- 
per humility of mind. Praise, where the sense of duty and 
the consciousness of having done right should be sufficient, 
may produce conceit, or a too high estimate of self. A 
teacher should not withhold approval where temptation has 
been resisted, or some strong feeling of self overcome, and 
he should be careful to'^show that he approves right doing ; 
bnt it cannot be right to praise right domg as if there were 
great merit in it, or to speak as if the child were very much 
better than his fellows. Praise should be tempered with 
censure, (c) When dealing with conceit of intellect or 
attainments, the teacher's practice should be to hold up 
moral qualities as of higher moment than intellectual ones. 
He should place in offices of trust, not those distinguished 
for smartness, but those whose moral conduct is best. He 
will do well, too, to hold up as examples those illustrious 
names, whose owners, with fewer advantages than theirs, 
yet won for themselves a standard, which it may be, his 
mipils give no promise of reaching. He may often, with 
benefit, speak of that all but boundless field of knowledge 
which others have cultivated, on which, they have as yet 
scarcely entered, and which, labour as they might, they 
could not master in their lifetime. Nor should he forget to 
point out that now, and for many years to come, perhaps as 
long as they live, they will require all their ability to master 
what others have originated, discovered, or proved, and may 
never have power or opportunity to add anything to the 
stock of human knowledge, (d) Humility does not imply 
an abnegation of rights. One who voluntarily gives up 
ri^t does not evince thereby his humility, but a low moral 
sense of the obligation which right places upon him. For 
one to be earnest for right, to himself or others, would be a 
hopeful pledge that humility would eventually become one 
of the graces of his own character. 
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I. Its Natuhe, SphebEiAkd QniLiTiKs. The will oriri< 
nates and coDtrole sctiona both of body and niiiid. 1. tt 
GontrolB the organs termed voluntBTy ; i.e., it directs thSB 
to any action for which tbey are fitted. The chief tbingtft' 
notice in this in that the power of coDtrol is a thing tA 
growth. FiriiC cfFtcts are always inferior to wbat ia t*" 
natety attained. The law for tbis growth is to give atl 
tion to tbe mode of action rather than the intended eBeotS 
e.g., Id leansing to write, to direct attention to the holding oC 
the pen and mastery of the noTements before the forma at 
the letters. 2. It controla tbe f eelinga indirectly, (a) 1^' 
enppreBBion of the vinible expreeBion, (b) or throogh Um' 
tfaouglits. In the latter cose, by directing attention to Bomfrr 
thing else than that which ie exciting, or likely to excite OM. 
feeling. 3. It controla tbe thoughta indirectly, bydireotimt 
kttention to any topic itpleaees. 4. Hence it origioateB un 
controls actions. 5. Strength of will, a^ set forth in sack 
terms as decision, firmnese, conBtancy, is that which conetl- 
tntea the difEerence between one man and another. He frtto 
baa it boa the power and habit of making a deliberate choios^ 
and of holding steadily to it when made. In it he bu tli» 
mastery over his desires, his passions, his actions, himaeU^ 
■0 that he can direct all bis activity as he pleaaeB, 6. DefocV 
of will, constitiiting the weak-intiided,Bre wilfulneBB,irreBO' 
lution, stubbornness, and inconstancy. 

II. Motives. That which determmea the will is called K. 
motive. Generally oppoaite rootivea— that ia, motives lead- 

' ing to opposite lines of conduct— are present to the mind. 
Tbe will yields to the strongest motive. All are not in- 
fluenced by motives of the same kind or strength; some mra 
more influenced by the present than by tbe past ; others an 
influenced by the things present in thought as much aa 1^ 
the things themselves — a fact that eipIaioB tbe difCereaca 
between one who procraatinates and one who does his woik 
«t tbe proper time. A feeble will needs a strong motirv, 
which explains why children need grealer pleasure or greater 
pain to move them to some courses of sctiou than older 
persons require. The future hns little influcDce with cbildien 
when placed in compotitioa with present aolicitatioDS — 
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hence the necessity of giving other motives besides the dis- 
tant. Severe pain is not often a strong motive : a child whc 
had been subjected invariably to a small punishment vould 
be more influenced thereby than by one severe one. 

III. Train ING of the Will. The foundatioo uf all edn* 
cation is in the culture of the will ; and on the success with 
which it is attended depend the most important results in 
every department of education. It is also the chief diffi- 
culty in education. Children hereafter are to be masters 
of their own conduct ; at present they must submit to their 
teacher's wishes. They are required to be in subjection, yet 
to attain firmness, strength, decision, and constancy. These 
require two different kinds of treatment, apparently opposite 
in nature; one of subjection and restraint, the other of liberty 
snd independence. 1. The habit of obedience to authority 
lies at l^e foundation of this training ; it is in yielding to 
ihe'wfll of another that the child receives its first lessons in 
8elf-control. It is only as commands impose them, or 
authority requires them, that a child has a warrant for many 
of its actions, and learns to control impulses which would 
lead it astray. 80 long as higher motives are weak, and 
impulses strong, authority is required to strengthen the 
former, and to give the win power to resist the latter. It is 
thns tlK child must be saved from indecision and wilfulness^ 
2. Self-control requires the co-operation of the child. When 
life advances the reason strengthens, and the child becomes 
- coiiscious of a growing power of control, combined with the 
' ebnseiousnesS that it will ultimately have to act for itself. 
For this condition the teacher must be prepared. He must 
not expect co-operation unless he recognizes the nascent 
power of his charge, but instead will excite obstinacy or 
rebellion. The change from authority to freedom must be 
gradual ; and authority must ever be at hand to prescribe 
*Vkb tonductif necessary. Training to freedom may begin 
'hr explaining, after obedience has been exacted, why the 
' i^ild was required to act in such a way. Next, when his 
^ic9Ii|^ce increases, he may be informed of the reasons of 
' t3fc6' conduct required from him, and his co-operation invited. 
TThlff recogiiiseB him as a reasonable being, and cannot bat 
1>e'|;ratifying. In ad^tion to this there must be trust. There 
kre things which he knOws he ought to do, aiid which hia 
a«m convictions would lead him to do ; these must not be 
tfiposed by command, for that would imply distrust and 
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excite reBiBtMioe. Agaio, esperienceor previoUB iiiBti'uotioii 
has given bim certain principles nf conduct^ in auch acaaa 
he ougbt not to be burdened with minute directiona foi 
specif circumstances, aa though he could not ba trusted to 
apply wbat be knows. Hs may also occasionally be placed 
in circumstances whicb imply trust or make him feel respon- 
sibility. By means like these, if authority is at hand to sus- 
tain what ia right, he may be trained to habits o£ self-control 
and fitted for the liberty that awaits bim io the future. _ 
Defects of will are owing to improper training in relation to 
either authority or freedom. Take the case in which too 
much freedom is allowed, nrthe one where the child's nnder- 
BtAnding ia the measure of his duty. In tills case the mini 
of the child, not being capable of estimating the force of 
arguments, and where for an opposite course there may 
to him equally stning reasons, muat of necessity bei 
wilfal and vacillating. A similar result would follow HO 
opposite treatment, where authority prescribes the minutest 
particulars of the child's conduct, and punielitnent foUowi 
the least deviation from the letter. Here fearfulnesa <rf 
responsibility and weakness of purpose would follow 
rally. Again, a harsh discipline is opposed to real str 
of will. Let there be a discipline in school in whicb then 
is no trace of sympathy with child-nature, no provision to 
streDgthen half-formed parposee, no appreciation of hidden 
motives, and no underetandmg of oiiJd spirit ; but instead,, 

the stem tone of authority combined with relentlosr ''" 

and the result is, minds sullen, gloomy, suspic 
canning. 

CHAPTER vnr. 

Temper. 
Temper is a rcsnlt of educational processes, 
quality of mind which enables it to resist, or causea it to 
yield to, the influence of feeling. It ia the aa 
resnlts of the various feelings which have contended for th* 
mastery of the mind, and whicb have controlled the mind 
or been controlled by it. It is the power to resist feeling 
or to control its expression. It is the susceptibility to ht 
moved or not, or easily, by feeling. It ia tbua a matter ol 
will. Faults of temper spring from improper training of 
the wiU. 



I. IitRBEDLDTioH. ThiH and iacoDBtancy prevent progreM. 
"Unstable as water, thouBhalt not exce),ia corroborated bj 
an experience. Todealicig with young children inreferenca 
to this defect, it must be remembered that it springs as a 
necessary consequence from appealing at too early a period 
to the reason of a child to induce conpliance with commands. 
The basis of a reeolute, fixed, and determined temper mnst 
be laid by exacting prompt, unhesitating, nnquestioning 
obedience from joung children to eveiy command. With 
older pupilfi recurrence must be had to the emotinna of put- 



init, and tbey must be accustomed to work steadily towards 
the Bttaioment of some object, or the accomplishment of 
some definite purpose. They must be stimulated to resolve 
to do a given work in a fixed time, or if the necessity exists, 
to pursue a course of conduct eitber to cure a fault or to 
eetablisb a habit Besides this the pupil tntiat be made to 
QDderstand the importnnce of a resolute, determined will. 
tt most be made clear to him that to be over changing hia 
pniposes is destructive to strength of character, is unfitting 
Qim for the serious work of life, is damaging to hie sense of 
moral responsibility, and cocsequently hurtful to his moral 
life. He should be encouraged to form resolutions with a 
definite aim, but not until lie bas weighed all the clrcum- 
etsncea and diCGcultiea before him. When he has once 
reeolved, nothing should deter him from carrying out hi* 
KSolutioQ. 

II. Impulsiveness, Hastiness, and Wh-phlnrss. Tlieee 
have a common root. They spring from the habit of acting 
on the nearest motive — from present feeling, witbont weigh- 
ing or considering other motives, feelings, or claims. Theao 
defects of temper are often sources of annoyance, pain, or 
tronble, both to tbeir subjects and to others. In this fact 
must be sought the means of cure. Let the pupil sufEer the 
reeulta of his conduct, and when he is calm, let it be pointed 
out whence they spring. Let his attention be directed also 
to the effects of Ins conduct on others, and let shame and 
sorrow be escited on this ground. Let it be urged at such 
times that he ought not to art on the spur of the moment, 
but, distrusting himself, wait til! be has ascertained whether 
Other circumstances, now perhaps forgotien, have not ■ 
stronger claim on him than his present feeling. 
^^^ ni. Obstinacy. This is a fearful condition of temper, , 
^^hkioh ia sometimes a source of great trouble in school. Not ( 
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that it often occurs ; for children being sent to Hohool for a ' 
specific purpoae, kuoning tliat tlie^ catmut ultimately resist 
and reoiaiu at echaol, and goiogdaily througti a certain round 
of oliservaoces, which makea it aeem natural to comply with 
their teacher's wiuhes, they become dispoBod to do what is 
required from them. Uenca few cases of reul obstiuaoy 
occor Id Bcbool. Often that which ia called so is aot 
obstinacy, or only that in a temporary form, or for a special 
parpoaa. " Be careful," Hays Loake, " that it ia obstinacy." 
1. Often an inaptitude for school lessons, or a natoral. 
obtusenesG or weakness of attention from physical cauee& 
or a perfect confuEion of intellect produced by fear excitett 
by bullying or blows, is mistaken for obstinacy. In tho 
former cases, kind ness, patience, much painstaking with th* 
oofortnnale child, are demanded from tho teacher, who 
shotild be careful not to add anytiiiog to this already dia- , 
treasing condition ; in tlio latter case, the command of hii' 
own temper, and sufficient pains to make clear hia wiahe^ 
will be found to diseipate the condition. 2. Occauonal 
obetinscy, or refusal to obey, ia the result of misgovemment. 
Uni'easooable requirements, f anlt-£ndiogin oxcesa, irritating 
language and manner, produce a state in which the childreo 
lose alt heart for work, or their own aotf-reapect leads tiiem 
to refuse obedience, which, if the government is not mended, 
may lead to real obstinacy of temper. 3. At otbo' tjines a 
wicked boy may take up a defiant attitude, or one desirou 
of being a hero with hia fellows may persist in a wrong 
ooorse. Id this case the teacher must enlist the sympMhy 
of the children against the course taken, wlien the conM- 
' quence will be, that the motire being removed, the boy wHl 
• be BQbdned ; in tlie former case there must be puni^mmt, 
and, as far as practicable, eeparation from hia fellows ; or, 
if these fail, expulsion muat remove the taint. 

4. When real obstinacy of temper is found, the teacher 
must be careful leet he give it occasion to display itself. 
I He must avoid everything, as far as he can, that wonid 
bring on a fit If symptoms of auch a condition coning oa 
manifest themselves, he must be calmj there must not 
appear tJie slighteat distrust of himself, or of the lad's will- 
ingness to obey. If iie can he ahould leave him to himself 
for a while. It may be but a little aulkioeas, outiciue wtatdi 
would bnt strengthen the feeling, while leaving htm to 
himaelf mvt cause betlsr thoughts and feelinga to retnrii. 
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Bat suppose the condition to come on. Is it the duty «£ 
the master to enter into a personal contest with the boy ? 
must he pnnish, most he flog, till the boy yield ? Is it to 
become a trial between the boy's endnrance an(^ tne master's 
authority? Ought it to take this form? We think not. 
The master then employs an authority and assumes a 
responsibility which belong to parents only. If a boy refuse 
to obey, punish him for disobedience for that offence, and 
if necessary, leave him in idleness until the time oome 
round for the same lesson, or until the following day. Let 
him now be bidden to do what he had refused ; if he again 
disobey, punish again, and keep him in idleness as before ; 
and if on the next day he still refuse to return to duty, dis- 
miss him to his parents. It has been said that a teacher 
eannot refuse a contest if it be forced upon him, for it is a 
question of the very existence of his authority, and there- 
fore of his usefulness. This is doubtful ; but on the other 
hand, the law allows only a certain amount of chastisement 
by a schoolmaster, and if this be insufficient to cure an 
obstinate boy, nothing but damage can accrue if the recom- 
mendation so often made be carried out, — "Chastise till 
fhe boy yields." It is true that he cannot retain in his 
school one who disputes his authority, but let the fact be 
that he will not, and his authority cannot be weakened 
by his declining to inflict personal suffering until the boy 
yields. 

IV. Violence, Fretfulness, Peevishness, Querulous- 
HESS. These defects of temper exhibit themselves more 
frequently in the playground than in the schoolroom. They 
will often come indirectly to the teacher's knowledge, or 
fliey may be brought by complaints from such as have suf- 
fered from their effects. They require to be dealt with dis- 
criminately. 1. Violence is often impulsive, and is by no 
means a sign of a bad temper ; often its subject instantly 
expresses his regret at its manifestation, and would make 
any reparation within his power. Where it is not, the 
culprit should not be dealt with while under excitement ; 
hut when he is cool, and probably ashamed, the evils of his 
want of control should be pointed out, and he should, if 
possible, be shamed into avoiding outbursts which lay up 
for him matters of regret, and which place him below the 
level of all around him — all having to exercise mutual ^• 
beaiance. 2. Fretfulness and peevishness may have tiieic 
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I nQTCe io physical ailment, and may often be alleviated by 
prat air, healthful exercise, and sportive games ; theee being 
ptoinotiva of good humour aud pleasant feeling. Fretfal- 
nesB in very young children will disappear if their attentitm 
can be arreated by aomething olse thao tliat wliich produces 
the feeling. In the absence of other menDB, a smart tap on 
the arm ia often a counter-irritant, and good humour ie 
■Imoat instantly resuuied. Where peeviahn ess is the normal 
state, cheerfulness in the teacher and cheerfulness around 
are conditions essential to its removal. The child m 
unhappily afflicted must be screened from provocation, 
nod, if necessary, kept aa far as iaa.y be from assDciating 
with its fallowH. By this means ho raay be taught the 
value of self-control, and may be stimulated to watch over 
himself ; freedom of intercourse being granted in propor- 
tion BB he improves in the mastery of himself. Querulous- 
ness requires that the teacher should treat as of no moment 
the little annoyances that produce it. Instances of such m 
bear considerable pain without a murmur should be pointed 
oat, and a little generous ridicule bestowed on himself for 
giving way on account of trifiingpains. In such ways self- 
respect will be brought to his aid, and he will be ashamed 
to complain when ho sees what many of lits fellows often 
think it a point of honour to endure without a 
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Habit is the tendency to assume or to be what has oaos 
been.andisconaeqiicntly one of the moat powerful ageDcies 
in education. Habits are the results of educational pro- 
cesaas acting with this tendency, aud include all those acttona 
or states which, from being practised frequently, have bo- 
oome BO much a part of the individual as to be often per- 
formed unconaciously ; or, if omitted, would give pain. 
Habits are slow of growth ; hence sudden changes are 
soapicious. Bad liabits must be displaced by opposite 
bahita ; warning and precept are powerless to effect the 
ohange of themselves. 

1. 8cH00L-W0fiK. 1. Diligeace. The teacher should aim to 
form to his children the habit of attention, or the power of 
ooncentratin^ the mind on the duty of the hour. Thii^ 
^■""'"""i in itself, is absolutely nacesaary to progress is 
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■chool-nork. Aaother habit necessary to intellectual pro- 
gresa is that of jiaiieal invesUgalion, without which no 
mental results of any worth can be secured. Another 
■which Bhould be fostered is that of indiffereace to drudgery. 
Ba should be accustomed to loog, vigoruus, and it may be 
irksome employment ; he should be trained to look with 
scorn on the idea of shirking work because it is distsstefnl. 
The business of life presents much irksome employment 
In every situation there is labour exacted that is not at bU 
desirable, jet must be done. For such employment school 
oaght to prepare him, and it can only he done by exacting 
from him conticuous labour, to the drudgery of which he ii 
perfectly indifEerent. He should also be encouraged and 
etimulated to the most ateeaumiji exertions of liit mind on all 
the subjects which are brought before him. 

The habit of industry which characterises any school ie 
at DDce a sign of order and a test of its moral tone. To 
gecnre such a habit, it is not sufficient merely to find em- 
ployment for chililren, onless such employment is intelligent, 
suitable, and constant. To secure that employment is so, 
there must be a variety, a definite amount, supervision, 
revision, and advancement. Variety is essential, because 
the power of continuous attention, in children, to ooa object 
ia weak. A definite amount of work in each lesson, or for a 
given period, furnishes a motive to diligence, and provides a 
test for it. Supervision is required, because temptations 
to idleness ana indolence amongst children are many. 
Bevision is essential to secure the diligence both of the 
children and the subordinate teachers. Advancement from 
class to class, and from section to section, is necessary as a 
reward to the diligent and a spnr to the indolent. 

The following are amongst the means by which the 
teacher may promote habits of diligence amongst his child- 
Ten. By n careful clasiification of the chUdren, according 
to intelligence and attainments, in drafts, classes, and 
sections. By a skilful graduation of the subjects of in- 
fitniction to suit the different states of the children. By 
marking out for each ckms a definite amount of work to be 
kccomplisbed in a given period. By dividing the school 
hours into equal portions, say of half an hour's length, and 
■Bsigning to each a distinct lesson, involving change of 
[^ce and subject at the end of it. By placing an appren- 
tice and two monitors over each section of foar drafts. 
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Tl^e apprentice to f onn two drafts alternately into a das^ 
and to oe held responsible for the diligence and progress of 
the whole section. By appointing certain parts of each day 
for revising the lessons prepared under the apprentices, and 
for jBnppIementing their instruction ; auJ this in every sec- 
tion and with every child. By examination of the drafts 
at the end of short fixed periods, for the advancement of 
the proficient ; and of sections at longer periods, for removal 
into higher sections. By registering at each examination 
the state and progress of each child, in a book prepared for 
the purpose, and on a card for the inspection of the child- 
ren's parents. 

, 2. Eamestness. To secure earnestness yon must present 
to the mind an object that is valuable, desirable, and 
attainable. Much of school work is unappreciated by both 
parents and children, as they cannot see its bearing on them- 
selves and their interests. Let such a connection be estab- 
lished between school work and the interests of the. family, 
and it becomes at once valuable and desirable. Hence the 
work of a school should be practical. The instmctioa 
should have relation to the things of every-day life. Op- 
portunities should be frequently furnished of putting their 
knowledge to practical use. They should be thus made to 
feel that what they acquire is valuable : its connection witk 
their own interests will make it desirable, and if put in jl 
familiar, practical, experimental manner, tiiey will see that 
it is attainable. Children should be made to do m much as 
possible, and every genuine efibrt should receive its meed of 
praise, that they may feel conscious, although the result 
may be small, the attempt will not go without its reward. 

3 Accuracy. To secure accuracy, the following things 
are necessary: — Let there be a definite amount of work 
appointed for each lesson. Impress the children that to do 
a uttle loell is worth more than doing much ill. Revise all 
the written exercises very carefully. . In such a case as in- 
correct spelling, require the misspelt words to be written- a 
certain number of times correctly. In arithmetic,, let the 
children not count as done any example whose answer was 
not right in the first operation. In the examination of ^a. 
reading lesson, let the very toords of the hook be required dn 
the first instance, the putting the aubstance in their own 
language being afterwards obtained. Use;, books rathor. 
than slates for all written exercises in the ;hig^er .cl 
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II. Behavioub. Decorum or propriety of conduct is the 
resalt of habit rather than of rule, yet the teacher may do 
much to secure it by frequently directing the attention of the 
children to the subject ; by such dispositions of the children 
as will impress them in favour of neatness and order ; by 
checking tiie first deviation from right posture ; by allowing 
no improper familiarity towards himself ; by requiring cour- 
teous treatment of each other, and by noticing with displea« 
sure the slightest rudeness towards himself or the children. 
In addition to these things, the children should be taught 
that a good posture is healthful, but a lounging one the re- 
verse ; that mattention is rude and unkind; that boisterous- 
ness is highly unbecoming, and that in all their intercourse 
with each other and their teacher, they should act as they 
would be expected to do if men. Praise judiciously be- 
stowed has great influence on the manners and habits of 
ehfldren. Acts of courtesy, when witnessed by the teacher, 
should receive praise. As a general rule, a teacher should 
be on the look-out for things to praise, rather than for things 
to blame. 

Well-timed instruction on instances of kindness, consi- 
deration for the feelings of others, answering before indi- 
cated, prompting answers, taking things rudely, and such 
like, would make clear to children the feelings which should 
regulate their intercourse. But example is better than pre- 
cept. In fact, the example of the teacher here, as in other 
things, will give the interpretation to the precept. The 
teacher should be ^ gentleman. He ought to exhiuit in his 
own conduct those rules, principles, and feelings, to which 
he desires his pupils to conform. Very important is the 
tone of the teacher's intercourse with them. Courtesy, gen- 
tleness, kindness, considerateness, affability, should mark 
his baring towards them. He should shun whatever is 
rude or coarse in manner and language. He should avoid 
sarcasm, sneer, and ridicule, as these soon dry up the sym- 
pathies of children. Nor is such gentle, courteous, consi- 
derate treatment incompatible with the authority he must 
exercise as master. Here, in fact, is a stronghold of autho- 
rity. When children are treated rightly, it often becomes a 
point of honour to yield the submission that is due. 

Ck)urteous greeting when they meet in the morning, the 
bow on entering the school, and again on departing ; cour- 
teous recognition of the teacher by the pupil in the street. 
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to be returned, of course, by the master, who most not be 
outdone in politeness ; handing a chair or a book to a risitor, 
are points that will require attention. Cleanliness of person, 
neatness of dress, attention to shoes, must also be pressed as 
a part of social duty, as showing consideration not only for 
one's sdf , but also for others. 

Whether children should rise on the entrance of visitors 
is a point on which there exists a great difference of opinion 
and practice. It is deemed by some as the best means of 
training to right behaviour, and as a practical exemplifica- 
tion or " ordering one's self lowly and reverently to all one's 
betters." So also is the practice of requiring the children 
to bow to supporters of the school when met in the street. It 
is doubtful if either practice accomplishes its end. Cer- 
tainly to the first there are grave objections. The children 
have work to do, and their attention should not be diverted 
therefrom. No general movement should take place in a 
school but on some signal from its master, or authority is 
perilled. Besides, in most schools where the practice pre- 
vails, it is done only to some few of supposed higher posi- 
tion than others ; hence the children are taught to be 
" respecters of persons " rather than trained to be *" cour- 
teous to all." If it is done at all, let it be done to all. Let 
it be done to a chimney-sweep or to the parent of the jpoor- 
est child in attendance. But we believe that some simple 
act of courtesy performed by a child at the command of the 
master, and a right demeanour of the master to his visitor, 
will do more for good behaviour than the complete suspen- 
sion of the school-work, accompanied by the acts of rising 
and bowing. 
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School mamgement describes, in a general way, the con- 
trol exercised by a body termed school-managers over the 
appointments 'and labonrpof the teachers, the school build- 
ings, fomitare and apparatus, and the income and expendi- 
tore of schools for the poor. In a more special sense it is 
applied to those portions of a schoolmaster's work that are 
embraced nnder the terms school-keeping, organization, and 
discipline. 

Scliool^keeping is that branch of school management by 
which a master becomes thoroughly conversant with the 
condition of his school as to the attendance, payments, 
instruction, and progress of the scholars ; in which he attends 
to those conditions that afiEect their health and comfort ; and 
by which he aims to make school a pleasure, and to secure 
healthy activity in school-work. 

I. School a Pleasure. It is important that the teacher 
should know how essential it is to the accomplishment of 
school purposes that the children should realize this senti- 
ment, to which in these days they are taught to give utter- 
ance in song. " School is a pleasure"' — should be not merely 
a sentiment made vocal by them, but a reality. School 
should be invested with attractions, and associated with 
agreeable feeling. One reason for making it so is, that 
childhood is pre-eminently a happy period, and to promote its 
happiness is to be a co-worker with God. Another is, that it 
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if one of the most favourable conditions for secnrlng aXtat 
tion, learning, and for tbe cultivation of iotelligence. Thl 
■unshine of cbeerfulness diBueed bj tbe genia) disposition ri 
the teacher, and not clouded by the arrangemeots, work, og 
management, is a powerful incentive to children to wort 
with a will, wbfle an atmosphere of gloom and discontent 
is a clog on their efforts. A third reason for promoting a 
cheerful and happy spirit in school is its importance t" 
moral training. 

II. FiBST Meabdre^b in Sohool. 1. FirH aett. On u> 
Burning the duties of a school, the teacher, and especially ths 
young teacher, should ho very careful of his first acts. Often 
irreparable injury is done by i neons idcraten ess on thi 
hand, OT by high-flown notions oq tbe other. It is a vetj 
general complaint that the young teachers now annnoln 
issuing from Normal colleges are utterly unacquainted wita 
the requirements of school- keeping, and often inflict injury 
on the schools to which they are appointed. Now it ought 
to be known that much that is essential to good achool- \ 
keeping only comes by experience ; it Is ao art, and — as id 
all other arts — -perfection is only attainable by preu^tiCB. 
But as an art it has rules and pnnciples, a knowledge and 
observance of which will facilitate the actjuirement of skill. 

2. Firit impregeions. Future success m school-keeping 
often depends on first efforts and first irapressiona, ana 
especially on the spirit in which the teacher regards hi> 
work. The young teacher is recommended to procure 
Abbott's " Teacher," and carefully to study Chapters I., 
II., IV., and VI., on these and similar points. 

3. Plant. The week hefore entering on the duties of s r 
school tbe teacher would do well to seek out the apprentices, 
if any, and inform himself on the plans andgeneral v" '"'" " " 
of the school. He should appoint one of them to ( 
it, so as to leave himself at liberty to observe. 

school is without apprentices, he might ascertain who h 

been employed as monitors, and what children had been thtj 
longest m the school ; these he might visit, and endeavc 
to enlist their interest, and secure their co-operation, as tl 
first step to what should be bis first aim, influence in " 
school. 

4. Futare mfiuencc. The first interview with the children, ^ 
■nd generally the first day in school, will materially tell on 
his fetare influence. Sharp, frequent glances will be shot 
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firom eyes eager to read the character of the new master. 
Experiments will be made by many for the same pur- 
pose—on his patience, — Is he irritable ? On his forbear- 
ance, — How far may they go with impunity? On his 
firmness, — ^Is he vacillating ? Will he be lax and strict as 
the fit is on him ? The teacher should be very careful in the 
matter of fault-finding. His modes of expression and of 
illastration are different from what they haye been accustomed 
to, hence misapprehensions arise. All his directions should 
be explicit — expressed as clearly as possible. The attempt 
to obey them should be praised. He should be prepared for 
outbreaks. Of these little notice should be taken at the time ; 
he should observe, and make notes of his observations, and 
•t the close of the day review in a pleasant, not a querulous 
tone, pointing out where things might have been better. 

6. No rash changes. The first day — indeed the first week 
-—should be spent in observing the working, in ascertaining 
the state of the classes, observing character, making notes, 
and generally in laying up material for his future guidance. 
He will find it better in all respects to let the school be 
worked in its old way. Indeed, general cautiousness should 
be exercised in introducing new plans. Perhaps those 
ibready in operation suit the district and circumstances 
. better than any he could introduce. A new teacher upset- 
ting old and tried arrangements may entirely ruin a school. 
Ko wise man will rashly innovate. There are prejudices of 
parents, habits of children, and feelings, it may be, of appren- 
tioes in favour of what has been, which forbid it. Innova- 
tioDB, unless slowly and cautiously made, produce disorder, 
confusion, waste of time, checks on progress, and bad dis- 
cipline. Reports of these things get out of doors, and spread, 
tM children are withdrawn, and the cultivated field becomes 
a waste. 

6. Home tasks, A teacher entering on a new charge 
should take care that the children have not less to do at 
home than before. He should ascertain what system of 
home tasks has been in operation, and, at the end of the 
fm day, give out the usual tasks for the coming one. He 
may find some difficulty in making himself acquainted with 
what has been the scliool practice in this matter, unless he 
makes it one of his points of inquiry among the parents the 
week previous to his assumption of the school. The time 
table will yield him some assistance. 
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7. Register of iDorh, In a matter of : snch importance, to 
the interests of education in any district as information on 
the entire working of a school, it is to be desired that a 
practice of some teachers should be generally adopted, that 
of peeping a daily register of the work done by all the 
classes. The " Log-book ** might be thus used. 

III. Special Duties. 1. Superintendence, Considering 
the elements of which it is composed, a school should neyer 
be without superintendence. It is doubtless desirable that, 
children should be trained to depend upon themselves, to do 
right from no lower motive than because it is right ; it is 
an evil also to imply distrust and suspicion, yet there is 
so much of thoughtlessness, ignorance, and occasionally of 
worse elements in a school, as to render vigilant oversight 
necessary. A portion of every day should be devoted by 
the master to superintendence, and when otherwise en- 
gaged he should delegate the duty to subordinates. The 
objects superintendence is to secure are the following : — 
(a) Work, The spirit of work must be infused into every 
part of the school. The presence, example^ and spirit of 
the master must pervade every class, and must be specially 
felt in the weak ones. All temptation to idleness must be 
prevented, (b) Order, Order in the classes and regularity in 
the movements is another object of superintendence. Where 
classes become disarranged, where slovenly postures are as- 
sumed, where time is not kept, and where disorderly marching 
is permitted, a silent influence is at work, which cannot 
but have an injurious effect on the character and habits of 
the future, (c) Protection, Uniformity of treatment and 
protection from evil influences have to be secured. In the 
absence of efficient control, children are subjected to a 
variety of treatment at the hands of apprentices and moni- 
tors which is alike injurious to their character and to the 
authority of the master. From this it is his duty to preserve 
them. Besides which, there is a sort of moral protection 
required from him ; such as screening them from improper 
words, by carefully removing any which may have bec« 
written on the walls or elsewhere, and by taking such mea- 
sures as will prevent a repetition of the offence ; separating 
the children whose mutual influence is demoralizing or in 
any way evil ; and removing entirely any child whose in- 
fluence is pernicious. Further, there is what Heinroth calls 
"corporeal protection" required; that is, protection of the 
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JMiUb^by attention to the positbnof the ohlldrai, to the 
necessary physical exercises, and to the ventilation. - • 

2. Instruction, As the master is responsible for its effi- 
ciency, the following points will require his attention, (a) 
Branches to be taught. He has the selection of the matters 
of instruction, and their adaptation to the wants of the 
yarious classes. He must take care that the subjects are 
tanght in their right order, with especial reference to the 
periods of mental development, and that the essential sub- 
jeete, resKling, writing, arithmetic, and Scripture, have most 
time devoted to thera. (h) Bight methods. He has to see 
that each subject is taught by appropriate methods. This 
IB a point requiring great vigilance. Situated as elementary 
schools are, with subordinates who are necessarily very 
ignorant of method, it becomes the duty of the master 
to show how to teach, as well as to fix what to teach. This 
he may partiy accomplish by his own exemplary teaching ; 
by instruction in method; and by careful inspection and 
erfticism of the methods employed, (c) Own teaching. The 
nature and amount of his own personal teaching is a matter 
of great importance to the success of his school. The day 
is past in which the master was considered merely the 
director of the machinery. No longer the mere policeman 
•f the establishment, he haa taken his right place as its 
teacher and educator. Were any considerations necessaiy 
to show l^e reasonableness of this, they are to be found in 
tiie daimv of the children on his superior skill in intellectiud 
•nd moral training; and in tho<«e of his subordinates to 
witness exemplar teaching. 1) His teaching should not be 
restricted to any one topic, or any form of instruction. 
Even in those which are the mrst technical and mechanical, 
his subordinates should have tiio benefit of his example, and 
-the class the infusion of his spirit. 2) The daily amount 
of his teaching will be determined primarily by the size of 
his school, and by the characti :* f t the teaching power at 
his disposal ; but he ought to claim for himself the privi- 
lege, and impose upon himself the duty, of coming, at least 
once daily, into personal contact with each child. 3) In 
the distribution of his labour each division has a claim ; but 
the middle and lower classes require the greater share. It 
IB well to secure the morning for his own teaching, making 
the afternoon a season chiefly of learning and superin* 
tendenoe. 
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SCHIKit KUDUITIOV. 



iHon. To mcceasfnl scboot- keeping, whetl 
newed in relation to the internal progress of the fichool, c 
to tlie eetimatioD in vhich it ia held out of doors, one ~ 
the niDBt important things ia the practice of periodical e: 
miiiations. We do not here refer tn public eiaminationi^,! 
valuable a£ thef are to the growth and prosperitr of ftfl 
■chool, but to moDthlf examinations, for the threefold ptii^ 1 
pose of advancing the proficient, recoriling progreaa, anil I 
criticising metliods and results, (a) Tiie first of these to ] 
necessary to the harmonious working of the school, and to I 
the efficient and systematic instmclion of a class. A coarH I 
of lessons for a given period, and that a short one, with ths I 
certainty of an exantiQation at its clo^e, will excite and sii8- I 
tain a spirit of healtliy emulation ; althesame time, remoTd I 
of the Buccessf ul keeps the class more eqnal in point of I 
attunment. {b) A monthly record of the position of eaek I 
child in the various subjects of instnictioD, with an indies- 1 
tion of its chief wants, often leads to the discovery of weak 4 
points in the instruction, both in relation to the school and ' 
child. Statistics are thos furnished nhich form a Talaable 
body of reference, by which nianagera and inspeotorB may 
form an estimate of the work done inaschool. They enable 
the teacher to apply the proper tests to the progress of a 
child, whether it is in accordance with its age, its length of 
time in the school, and the labour bestowed. They aleo 
enable the master to supply the parents with monthly or 
quarterly reports; thus Btrengthening their interest in the 
school and in the progress of their children, and increasing 
their confidence in the master, (c) The periodical criticiam 
of his methods, and a record of their results, will commend 
themselves to every one who is thoroughly aware of thrfr 
importance educationally. Education is one of the indnctive- 
eciences. Theory must be tested by facta, and principlei 
and methods must be general ieations from such facts. Bonw 
masters are content with the mere application of what othen 
have discovered ; tbey never deviate from a beaten track; 
theirs is a dog-trot, in wliich they never mend the pace not 
alter the course from what is ctistomary. Otliers, aware that 
mental end moral growth are much affected by the dr- 
cumstances and surroundings of an individual, and by the 
influences to which he ia exposed, are constantly observing 
facts, and modify their practices accordingly. Such teachen 
need no inferior motives to appoint times of examiiation foc 
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the purpose of recording facts in the light of a dispassionate 
criticism. Here they are presented with an opportunity of 
testing, after careful and lengthened trial, the efficiency of 
different methods on different minds, and in various hands ; 
and of testing the application of various methods to different 
sabjects, and at different ages. Besides, as much of the in- 
stmction is necessarily committed to inexperienced teachers, 
all of whom have claims on his superior skill, and all of 
whom should be encouraged and stimulated by the fact 
that their work is inspected, it is desirable to enter into 
a book for reference his criticism on their methods and 
results. 

4. JPunishment The administration of personal chastise- 
ment ought never to be delegated to subordinates, as that 
involves a breach of faith, the teacher alone being in loco 
pofrenHs, To permit it is unwise, as it never fails to beget a 
rtrong feeling against the school, while its decided tendency 
is to lower the master's authority. Much judgment ana 
kindness, in sorrow rather than in anger, should mark its 
infliction. Never at the moment of the offence ; never when 
the child is not expecting it, such as approaching it un- 
awares and striking it ; never when under provocation ; and 
when serious chastisement is required, never in the presence 
of the other children, as the disparity in the ages and 
strength of the parties seldom fails to enlist the sympathies 
of the others in favour of the culprit. 

IV. Physical CJonditions. Attention to physical condi- 
tions, and to such means as tend to promote physical vigour, 
is demanded, because of the connection between these and 
mental progress. Let such a condition exist as to prodace 
uneasiness, fatigue, pain, and ill -health, and the attention of 
the child is diverted from his work to himself. These things 
are imperative in their demands, and will assert a mastery 
over any motives employed by the teacher ; hence school- 
work goes to the wall ; undivided attention to it is impos- 
sible, and progress is slow, if at all. Such things, too, act 
injuriously on the character of the child, by producing fret- 
fulness, irritability, pugnacity, and such like. On the other 
hand, health, high spirits, and a good nervous state, are 
&vourable conditions for intellectual exertion, excitement of 
moral feelings, and the putting forth of energy, strength 
of purpose, self-reliance, and such as these 

1. School work, (a) TJie brain. As the brain is the 
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organ of mind, its healthy conditioii iis essontial to fEOCGem 
in education. This organ is afEected hy^pi^yeical conditions, 
moral states, and intellectual «ctiyity« 1) The physical con- 
ditions necessary to a healthy hrain aj!epure bl(H>d and alter- 
nate periods of action and repose. Likdiftll o^her .organs, it Is 
strengthened by exercise, but such es^ciae, as ii| other casea. 
must be in proportion in nature and Length tp the power ot 
the organ to sustain it> 2) The brain is susceptible to 
injury from moral states. Fretfulness^an^iety^ gioef^len^ 
to produce morbid irritation, or to diminish its ingoui:. • 3) 
The influence of intellectual activity depends in great mea* 
sure on the age. In early life the brain is chiefly occupisfi 
in receiving impressions through the senses^ and.in, directing 
those activities in which so much loii the life, of young 
children consists. During this period the brain is Y&cy 
susceptible of injury. It may be injured from without 
by glare, noise, and even by the mechanical act o£ reacUolg^ 
It may be injured, too, by stimulating 4he mind^s own aeti^ 
vity, by pressing things on its attention, by rpresentiqe 
things beyond its ability to know, and by exacting lengthei^ 
attention from it. In later years, the length rather than t^ 
nature of the exertion is the most materiaLpoint. ' ■ 

(b) Length of lessons and of school day. . 1) The length 
of lessons is to be determined by the power of the brain to 
sustain the strain. Hence, the younger the children lare, 
the shorter should be the lesson, because the fatigue of the 
brain, as of other organs, must depend on the condition 
of the organ itself, and on the extent to which it has been 
accustomed to exertion. With older children the- length o£ 
time the brain can work vigorously without change of sub-i 
ject will primarily depend on the character of the efifort 
required; the severer the exertion the shorter must be 
the time ; but even where the effort is not very great, it 
cannot be indefinitely prolonged. Frequent change, then, is 
necessary during school hours, but this by no means iavi^ves 
loss, for change of subject relieves the brain, and this asits 
well the nature of school-work, which is a mixtare of serere 
mental exertion with employment almost mecbanicak; 'i2) 
The length of a school day must be determined ptimaHly 
by the demands made on the brain. Where they areisevem^ 
or the children are young, the brain cannot austain ita 
efforts, even with the breaks caused by mechanical employ* 
ments. To this add the sympathy of the whole system with 
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an overtaxed organ ; the demands made by other orgaos 
for change, exercise, fresh air, and repose ; the loss of heart, 
zest^ and spirit, when school hours are wearily prolonged, 
— and it will be seen that a long school day, combined with 
long hpme tasks, mnst tend to diminish the positive results, 
both mechanical and intellectual. 

(c) JSxercise and drill, 1) The advantages of physical 
exercise are so many as to render provision for it one of the 
necessities of school-keeping. (1) Such exercises give relief 
to the muscles, rendered r^cessary by a long-continned 
position. Young persons, however well disposed, cannot 
continue in one place or position long without fatigue and 
a craving for change. (2) They let off the superfluity of 
so-called animal spirits, which would otherwise break loose 
and run riot in mischief. (3) When they follow severe 
application they give relief to the brain, by diffusing the 
nervous power which had previously been concentrated in 
the brain. (4) They produce good feeling between the 
teacher and children, and among the children themselves. 
(5) They offer an easy and effectual mode of promoting 
habits of prompt obedience. 2) The conditions which should 
be sought in physical exercises are the following: — (1) 
They should be such as are likely to enlist the willing acti- 
vity of the children. Such as induce them to throw their 
whole soul into them will be the most efficacious, physically 
and mentally. (2) Hence such are the best which call forth 
the merry laugh, the joyous shout, the witty or humorous 
remark, or earnest imitation. (3) They sliould be such as 
will quicken the breathing and strengthen the iungs, and 
especially so after severe mental exertion, because the supply 
of blood to the brain, to recruit its exhausted energies, is 
more likely to be rapid. (4) There tHiould be great diver- 
sity, so that when the children tire of one, or the muscles 
are fatigued by it, others may be engaged in with fresh 
ardour. 3) Among the means of exercise at a teacher's 
command are drill, motions tending to expand the chest 
and stretch the muscles, reading aloud (by the children) for 
the whole school humorous and laughter-provoking pieces, 
singing, and the ordinary outdoor games. 

(d) Personal habits and appearance. 1) Personal daily 
inspection of the hands, face, hair, and clothes, should take 
place as a matter of course. But in connection with it 
should be frequent inquiry as to washing the feet, sponging 
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the person, and cleaning the teeth. 2) When the minda of 
his scholars are closely occupied, the body should be care- 
fully guarded, lest the children form habits which would 
injure their health or afterwards be prejudicial to them. 
Hence the postures and carriage of the children require 
attention. (1) Certain postures are injurious to the lungs, 
because they tend to compress the chest. Such are leaning 
against the desk and stooping when writing, holding the 
book close to the chest, and the head down, when reading, 
and so on. (2) Retaining the same position long tires the 
muscles, and causes them to relax their tension. The 
practice of bending the neck, when drawing or writing, 
tends to the distortion of the upper portion of the spin^ 
column. Neglecting to attend to such things will produoe 
more or less of deformity. (3) The carriage and bemng 
should receive attention, because of their importance to the 
child*s future. A smart, active, graceful carriage is a pass- 
port to people's good graces, and an element in success in 
life ; while a lounging, clownish, clumsy, humpy-dumpy 
bearing is offensive, and may impede his advancement. 3) 
Nothing so soon strikes a visitor as the cleanliness, orderly 
disposition, and bearing of the children of a school, or so 
strikingly manifests the fitness of a master for his post. 
And there are few things in their surroundings which have 
a more powerful influence on the children, or which they so 
unconsciously imitate, as what they see in their fellows. 

2. The schoolroom, (a) Pure air, 1) The importanoe 
of pure air to the inmates of a school cannot be exaggerated. 
(1) On the purity of the air depends the activity of the brain. 
For the power of this organ to discharge its functions de- 
pends on its supply of pure blood ; and where this becomes 
impure from vitiated air, there are languor, headache, indis- 
position to work, and impaired power. (2) It has also an 
influence on the comfort of all in the school. On the purity 
of the air depends largely the heat of the system ; the tem- 
perature being higher, there is greater power to sustain cold. 
The higher temperature of a bird is due to its rapid inspira- 
tions ; the heat experienced from exercise is due to the same 
cause. Teachers in a very high temperature in school often 
complain of cold ; a fact that is due to the proportion of 
oxygen being below what it ought to be. In pure air there 
are good spirits, an exhilarating influence on the temper, so 
that work is felt to be no hardship. Listen to children's 
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shouts in the open air. (3) The health mnst be impaired 
by continually breathing impure air. The vital powers be- 
come impaired, the system is more liable to disease, and there 
is often laid the foundation of serious complaints. 2) The 
sources of impure air in school are respiration, fires, exha- 
lations from the bodies and clothes of tne children, animal 
matter deposited on the walls, ceiling, and floors from such 
exhalations, and dust. 3) The means to make or preserve 
it pure are ventilation and cleanliness. (1) If it may be 
wi&out exposing any to draughts, a window should always 
be open. Monitors should be appointed to epen windows 
and doors during changes of lessons. The doors and win- 
dows should be open while the children are in the play- 
jjound or at dinner, and for a while before school is opened 
m the morning, and after it is closed at night. (2) The 
walls, floor, furniture, windows, and other places, should be 
kept scrupulously clean. Every thin^ or place should be 
washed at short mtervals, and everythmg cleaned from dust 
daily. There should be no accumulation of litter. 

(S) TemvgeraJtwre, Not so constant or imperative in its 
demands as pure air, yet it has sufficient influence on phy- 
sical and mental functions to give it a claim to attention. 
1) As the temperature of the air lowers, there is increased 
activity of the lungs and of the circulation, in consequence 
of which there is more heat generated. The body has in 
itself, therefore, a power of accommodating itself to its 
necessities. So long as cold is not in excess, it stimulates 
nervous action, and provokes bodily and mental activity, but 
in excess it is injunous to body and mind. It impairs the 
vital activities, makes the blood to stagnate, lowers the tone 
of the nerves, and produces general derangement of the 
organic functions. 2) A teacher should train his scholars 
not to be so animal in their pleasures as to seek gratification 
from external warmth, but to find this in exercise and pure 
air. He should keep his schoolroom at a uniform tem- 
perature as far as possible, and, when possible, not higher 
than 60. He must never judge of the temperature by his 
own feelings. He should keep up a supply of pure air, and 
in very cold weather he should give them additional exercise 
and an occasional run in the open air. 

(c) Sunlight The provision for light belongs to the 
architect rather than to the teacher, but it is important that 
a few things should be remembered. Light has an influence' 
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on the health and spirits. School ought to be ctieetftd 
Excess of light — glaring or dazzling — is to be avoided. It 
produces a strain on the ^e, and induces drowsiness. The 
colour on the wall should be quiet t a stone colour or lightisb 
brown* would do. Deficiency of light also produces a strain, 
and has a depressing influence. Dark comers shonld nerer 
be employed for lessons. The way in which the light f alls'^ of 
some consequence ; if possible, it should fall from the left. 

V. Home and School. 1, Attendance, It is very desir- 
able that a schoolmaster should stand welllnth the parents 
of his scholars. Their co-operation will speed and strengthen 
his work. Nor will it be difficult in ordinary cases to secure 
it. Few things, apart from the character of the instruction, 
have greater weight with parents than a reasonable strict* 
ness in the enforcement of attendance. Even on such 
parents as are ignorant, and consequently unable to appre- 
ciate much of other school- work, the efforts of a master to 
secure regular and punctual attendance are not thrown 
away. Knowing the value to themselves in their daily 
labour of such habits, they will yield their respect to the 
master that enforces them on their children. iTo case of 
absence should occur without an inquiry being sent to the 
parents for the cause. And the more formal the circum- 
stances under which the inquiry is sent, the more effective 
it is likely to be in impressing the children with the import- 
ance of regularity. Every day a few minutes should be 
appropriated, both morning and afternoon, to inquire pub- 
licly what boys are absent, to appoint others to call, and to 
receive the replies — the latter should be briefly recorded in 
the " Log." 

Want of punctuality must also receive attention ; any 
one entering late should be asked his excuse, and, unless a 
valid one is offered, should be rebuked. But as a want of 
punctuality is more frequently the parents* than the child- 
ren's fault, the measures adopted should be adapted to im- 
press them. The great aim, therefore, should be to form a 
ffood school, that it may be felt to be a loaa when any of its 
exercises are missed. He should take some pains, too, to 
make them acquainted with the routine of the school, to 
show them that late coming must — though it might not in 
their school life — deprive their children of a portion of their 
instruction. He should keep a ^^ Lost-Time Book," in which 
to record the number of late times and the amount of time 
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lost. An abstract of this should be sent at fixed periods,' 
with the remark that such a habit cannot but be injurious to 
the child's character and progress. The value of this plan 
is, that it throws the responsibility of punctuality where it 
ought to rest — on the parents ; and if persevered in will be 
found greatly to reduce the number of late comers. 

The school should open for the assembling of the children 
at least a quarter of an hour before school hours ; and the 
teacher should be present at the opening. This is essential. 
If he would have his children feel that ^^ school is a plea- 
sure," he must not show, by coming just in time, or a few 
minutes too late, that he comes reluctantly. The example 
of the teacher is highly conducive to right feeling in this 
respect. He should be the fii-st to come and last to go, and 
all his conduct should show that the school is a place where 
he finds the highest gratification. 

Begin at the minute. Just as the clock strikes nine or 
two, and ere the sound of the last stroke dies on the ear, the 
key should be turned in the lock, and the devotional exercises 
commenced ; this should be succeeded by marking the attend- 
ance lists, that those who are present may witness that their 
punctuality is observed and recorded ; after which the door 
should be unlocked, the late comers admitted, and their 
names entered in the " Lost-Time Book." All who are ad- 
mitted at the close of marking the books might be permitted 
to join their classes, but to lose place there at the discretion 
of thd teacher. All who come after the lessons are com- 
menced, should be kept from joining the lessons of the first 
half -hour ; standing in a line they might look on, but not 
engage in any employment. This should be made known to 
the parents, taking care that this first lesson is one which 
is in high esteem with them. All late comers should be 
excluded from the playground during the morning and 
afternoon recess. 

2. Mome exercises, (a) Impression on parents. An im- 
portant mode of securing the parents* co-operation is that of 
" home tasks." Besides making the parents acquainted with 
the character of their children's work, they give them the 
opportunity of testing their progress. When the exercises 
are good, that is, well adapted to the learner's condition, and 
of proper length, they raise the character of the uchool, as 
parents get the impression that their children are well looked 
after, each exercises too tend to impress the children with 
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the importance of using their time well, and help them to 
the habit of doing so. Having something to occupy them, 
they are preserved also from the contamination of the streets. 

(b) Fix teaming. But these are not the only considera- 
tions in favour of home work. Instruction given in schools 
is of an evanescent character, unless accompanied by two 
conditions — that it is intelligent and not rote, and that it 
has received sufficient attention from the learner to take a 
firm hold of his mind. Now it is to be feared that in 
schools where home work is not done the amount of atten- 
tion to any subject is not sufficiently continuous and inde- 
pendent to make it a permanent possession of the scholar. 
But where it is the practice to have lessons prepared at home 
to be said in school, the teacher*s place being to kear^ and 
when needful to explain^ there is ground to hope that they 
will not speedily escape from the mind. With this aim the 
child should be placed in possession of the books necessary 
to its instruction, and should make nightly some preparation 
for the lessons of the following day ; this alternating with 
work set to deepen impressions already produced in the 
school, or set as tests of the success with which lessons have 
been received. 

(c) Self-reliance, Other advantages accrue to the learner 
much greater than the mere permanence of his acquisitions. 
Not the least is the habit of self-dej^endence which such 
tasks engender. In school the child is constantly assisted. 
In any case of difficulty he looks to his teacher for aid, and 
the consciousness that it will be given keeps him from put- 
ting forth all his energies. But at home he must, in general, 
work alone. There is no one to whom he can apply, and 
he must learn to grapple with difficulty and to conquer it. 

In this way, too, he becomes accustomed to apply himself 
to his work, having no other stimulus than tne certainty 
of the next day's examination. He thus performs jareseiU 
work from motives drawn from the future^ and acquires the 
habit of obedience to motives not suggested by the presence 
of the master. 

(d) Higher culture. To the master home tasks offer the 
advantage of setting himself free from superintending petty 
details, and of giving him the conditions and the time tor a 
higher culture of his children. They also supply the means 
of work for every child, eltts work often failing to engage 
the continuous attention of all. 
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HAPTER II. 

OnOAHIZATlOH. 



17 tilings of a mechanical kind have gul'L an influence 
a progress and effloiency of a school as good organiza- 
It may he safely asserted that it is as essential to 
BUcceBE as the power to teaoh, or the ahility to govern. In 
fact, without it the latter may be defeated, and the foinier 
it may bo imposaihle to exhibit. The objects of an cle- 
menlary school are so multifarious and varied, and tha 
conditions under which they are sought are so peculiar, that 
it ifi only ander akilfnl arrangementa and combinations that 
they can be achieved. In every school, reading, writing, 
atiUimetic, and other subjects have to bo taugUt to all ; and 
besides these, and not less important than these, habits o£ 
paartoality, attentioDj dihgenoe, and earnest effort have to 
be fostered, the principles that shonld regulate social inter- 
(onree have to be cultivated, powers of obaervatioo, inquiry, 
ud thought have to be developed, and the truths which 
nlate to the child as immortal and redeemed have to be 
broogbt to hear on the consciences and affections of all. 

The difficulty in accomplishing theae things in elementary 
■draola is the presence of many children, differing io ages 
■nd atl^nraeots, for whom separate and suitable courses of 
iutruction have to he provided, and carried on side by side, 
tnd for each of whom there must be means of testing his 
ptngress and caring for his wants ; to which add that the 
master, who alone is responsible for all this, and who ought 
to act on a'l, test all, and instruct all, can act directly, at 
any one time, but on one point at once. The difficulty is 
enhanced by ita being imperative on him to find constant 
employment for all, otherwise the restleM energies of the 
unemployed will Rnd vent in annoyance and disturbance to 
others. And the difficulty is increased by the limited period 
of school life->*too limited to accomplish what is wanted, 
bnt which mist be made to yield the very highest results 
lliat it is possible to attain. 

I. Systems of Oiioanizatios. Prior to the movement 
(or popular instniction, which belongs esEentially to the 
oinetcenth centary, there waa little in schools in the shape 
ot organizalJon. The public and grammar schools had each 
llie aemhlonce of a class, or form, with its own master, but 
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there is every reason to believe that the instruction was in- 
dividual. The parochial schools, of which there were 
upwards of four thousand at the close of the eighteenth 
century, had their several stages of Reading-made- easy ; 
Spelling-book, New Testament, and Bible. But here 
also, as the schools were small, the instraction was chiefly 
individual. 

1. Monitorial System. This Fystem appeared at the end 
of the eighteenth century in the two forms which subse- 
quently developed into the National and British School 
systems. 

(a) Dr, BelVs^ or the Madras System, It commenced in 
Madras in 1787, and was introduced into England in 1798. 
Its main feature was that the master in all his relations to 
his school was to act vioarioasly. All the teachers were 
selected from among the boys themselves. The school also 
was managed through the agency of boys. The organisa- 
tion was very elaborate, and, compared with what it 
superseded, very efficient. The teaching staff consisted of 
tutors, who helped in the preparation of lessons ; assistants, 
who overlooked the tutors during the preparation of the 
lesson and examined the class afterwards : and examiners, 
who had charge of two or three classes, wnich they had to 
examine in turn, to stimulate both assistants and tutors, and 
to pass forwards the proficient. The managing staff con- 
sisted of sub-ushers who had in charge the order of the 
classes, the supply of books, slates, and other things in nse ; 
and usher, who was a sort of general superintendent, and 
had charge of the drill and changes. The classification of 
the children was based on reading. The classes were large, 
and were arranged in the form of hollow squares. Tb% 
schoolroom had desks fastened to the wall, so that the 
children faced it when writing. There was a platform, 
from which all orders were issued. 

(h) Lancaster's^ or British System, Joseph Lanoaster 
opened a school in Southwark in 1798, a<id introduced into 
it the monitorial system. His teaching and managing sti^ 
differed little from that of BelPs, but he improved mate- 
rially his classification. He formed his school into two 
great divisions, — the classes in the lower division to be 
employed in acquiring the elementary arts, those in the 
upper to be taught to apply them to the acquisition of other 
learning. His classes were subdivided into drafts of ten, 
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to secnre to each child sufficient practice and individual 
attention. He had also arithmetic taught simultaneously in 
all the classes, so that he might classify the children in this 
subject according to their advancement. His schoolroom 
was in length twice the width, had desks placed in parallel 

' rows down the centre, drafts round the room facing the 

" wall, and a platform at one end. 

This was the monitorial system. Some parts of it are 
found in existing schools. Monitors and curators render 
services of sufficient value to warrant their employment. 
1. Monitors are employed in class work. The qualifications 
sought in them are — influence with their fellows, patience, 
perseverance, diligence, punctuality, and subordination. 
Such instruction as they give has a value, but the limits of 
their power should be understood. They are well fitted to 
hear lessons, and to take children through the rote or me- 
chanical parts of their work. They have not any sense of 
irksomeness or drudgery in it, rnd having but recently 
passed through the same stages, they will have a vivid 
iecolleoti<m of the difficulties, and interest and sympathy in 
dealing with them, and the fact that they are not much 
above the level of the learner may be a stimulus to him to 
master his lesson. But any other instruction than mechan- 
ical by them cannot but be desultory. They have not the 
knowledge of mind, the diversified attainments, the power 
of oontinnous thought, the influence of character, or the 
Mithority to make it educative in the proper sense. 2. 
Curators are charged with supplying the classes with books, 
dates, and other things wanted by them, and in keeping the 
wdioolroom, presses, and black-boards in a tidy state. Such 
a class of officers relieves the master, who has no other 
aasiBtance, from petty and worrying details, enlists the co- 
operation of tiie leading boys, finds vent for the energies of 
the more active ones, and is beneficial by accustoming them 
to act under a sense of responsibility. Where a school is 
altogetiber monitorial, its working is necessarily afEected by 
the nature of its agency, chiefly in the two points of superin- 
tendence and class work. From their immaturity and 
Tolatility, and from their being voluntary agents, they 
leqnire to be continually cared for, and their teaching 
corrected and supplemented, if it is to yield fruit. Then, 
•8 tiiey have too little power to manage classes of any lar^e 
' », or -to conduct other than rote instruction, the main 
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work of tlie acbool must bo done in drafts, except when tl 
maaltr can unite two or three for a common lesHon, 

2. Graded Schnoh. The monitorial eystem was a ^ 
improvemeDt on vi'liat it displaced, and in fact becains ■! 
necesaity to Ihe eclioolm aster when he began to count biil 
pupils hy hnndredE. But experience disclosed that its re^ultir 
were below what sljould be Bought, and that in many casw 
they were not enduring. To David Stow is due the credit 1 
of an attempt to intradnce a better BjBtem, and to him we: 1 
owe a long, earnest, and persiatent advocacy of a principl* I 
which was utterly opposed to that of Sell's vicarious action;^ 
To GecuTc moral and intellectnal development, and thBtr>l 
intelligent culture which a good school ought to suppln'y 
he urged that the pupil's mind should he placed constantlT^ % 
in contact with that of the master. Thia coald be done' ' 
only by a system of sohoola in which each school consisted 
but of one class, with its own teacher. Tliis conception he 
endeavoured to embody in the schools connected with the 
Training Colleges lie was instrumental in estahlishmg at 
Glasgow. It is ohvioQS that such a system uf schools could 
only be established amidst targe populations, and would 
require combination on the part of the promoters of 
elementary instruction. Hence but few schools exist in 
this country on this plan, tlioogh they are being established 
on a somewhat modilied form by the London School Board. 
The term Graded Schools was firat applied to thia class of 
Bcboola in the United States, where they are very numerous. 

3. Mixed Organizalion. Pvpil Teacher System. The 
Mixed System waa so termed because it combined in the 
working of a school the two principles of Bell and Stow. 
It retained monitors for such work as they could perform, 
but added collective teaching by the master to sections 
formed of proximate classes. It was officially recommended 
in 1840 by the Committee of Council on Education, and is 
associated with the name of the first secretary of that body, 
Bir P. J. K. Shuttlowortb. 

Prior tn the appointment of the Committee of Ooancil 
t, pupil -teachers had been employed in aeveral 
large schools in Edinburgh and London, but in 1846 the 
Pupil-Teacher Syatem was inaugurated by the celebrated 
minutes of that year. The introduction of thia element 
has much improved the organisation of elementary schools. 
It bas rendered possible a higlier technical instruction to 
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larger groups than monitors coald properly manage ; it has 
secured more continuous action oi one mind on the same 
division, under a deeper feeling of responsibility for its 

Erogress; it has economized to the greatest extent the 
tbonrs of the monitors, by placing them under the charge 
of the pupil-teacher ; and it has set the master free to give 
that higher culture in the section and class, and to give his 
attention at those points on which the intelligence and 
progress of a school depend. It has modified, also, the 
mterual arrangements ; so much so that most of the schools 
where pupil-teachers are found approximate to a common 
type. Groups of parallel desks — ^tbree in a group — ^ranged 
along a side or the sides of the schoolroom, with draft 
space in front, form the most marked feature of the internal 
arrangements. 

Many schools of a larger class are organizad so as to 
employ an assistant adult teacher as well as pupil-teachers 
and monitors. In some of these the school is divided into 
two parts, and each carried on as a distinct school ; in other 
cases the head master and assistant are engaged alternately 
in superintending the school, while the one who is free takes 
a class or a section to instruct. 

n. Nature and Principles op Organization. School 

organization is a s stem of arrangements designed to secure 

constant employment, efficient instruction, and moral control. 

In other words, it aims at providing the means of instructing 

and educating the greatest number in the most efficient 

manner, and by the most economical expenditure of time 

and labour. Organization puts each child in its proper 

class ; allots to each class proper work — ^proper in kind and 

amount; secures to each subject the time that is justly its 

due ; arranges the work, both as to place and kind, so as to 

preserve a quiet room ; puts the right teacher in the right 

place, and in the best circumstances for instructing, inspect- 

rag, and controlling his class ; and properly distributes the 

master's presence and work, so that no interest of the 

school in any of its parts shall suffer. Now all this implies 

a power to take in comprehensively the whole course of 

each pupil's requirements during his school career, and to 

combine all the arrangements and working, so that nothing 

shall be omitted, nothing in excess, no confusion, and no 

mterfeience of one subject with another. 

The following general principles should regulate all school 
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arraDgemeutB. 1. Everjtiiing must be considered in i^| 
rekliiin to the iDterefita of tlic scholars, whiuh must not l^H 
eacriticed to appearanceB, nor to the ease of the master. &fl 
Every cbild must be placed where be can work with moBll 
advantage to himself, and muKt have that amount of wotfefl 
which will most profitably occupy his time. 3. Bverv claa<l 
should have ft tencher, or some one reepoDsible for the due 
performance of its wort, and tiie class should occupy such 
a space, and be bo ftrraoged, as to be completely under its 
teaolicr's eye. 4. Each class should be so placed as to 
admit, to the utmost extent possible, of the conceDtration 
of attention on its work without being disturbed by other 
clasijCB. 5. Each class should be so arranged that the 
children may be easy of access, or may step out to the front 
without disturbing others. 6, The furniture should be ao 
distributed, and the claeses eo placed, as to admit of the 
complete Bupervision of the Bohool by the master from any 
point. The cooBciouBnees of such an arrangement would 
Bcrve as a check on the idle and unruly, and would be & 
stimulos andencoiiragementto the diligent and the teachers. 
7. Provision must be made for alternate changes of posi- 
tion, and of work requiring the exercise of different mental 
powers. 8. The sitting and standing places ought to be 
near enough to each other to allow of the changes being 
effected with least loss of time. 9. Opposite to each class 
or draft should be a black-board, and all things required 
for the use of the class should be at hand, to prevent cod- 
fusion and loss of time. ' 

III. Classification. 1. Imporianct and difficaliy. A 
class is a group of Bcholars capable of being instructed 
together, and of benefiting to the largest extent by such 
instruction, It enables the teacher to economize his time 
and laliour, and oSere the best sphere for evoking the 
intelligence and activity of the learner ; it sopplles the 
means of increasing the etGciency of instruction, of finding 
constant and suitable employment, of establiahing control 
and of pieBcrving the order and quiet of the school ; hence 
it will appear that good classification is essential to the 
success of a school. Now, at first sight, DOthing seems 
easier than to group children who have gone over £e Bamo 
ground, and reached suhstantially the same point ; but this 
process is affected by certain conaidern lions whioh teiid to 
make it a more ^ifBcult matter than at first Bight appeaia. 
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One is, that the namber of separate groups must never be 

Bioie than can be efficiently officered; another, that while 

A general standard has been reached by those forming a 

luge group, their progress in different branches— especially 

of the essential subjects — is often very varied; a third, 

that sometimes children aie found in a school much bigger 

and older than those with whom they would properly be 

classed, but whose self-respect would be injured, and all 

heart in their work lost, if they were so placed : not to 

mention that a few sometimes stay so long in the school, 

and are so far ahead of all others, as to make their presence 

Yeally a difficulty. 

2. Bcutia of classification, (a) Classification ought to 
agree with such fundamental principles of human nature 
88 these. There exists a diversity of ability ; some have 
predilections for one class of subjects, or a natural aptitude 
ioT them, which they have not for others ; and the faculties 
to which some subjects address themselves are later in their 
derelopment in some children than in others, (h) Hence 
age and length oC time in school are not the grounds on 
which a school should be classified ; yet progress should be 
commensurate with these conditions, so far that, as children 
approach the period when they leave school for labour, tliey 
ought to have made an average progress ; and if they have 
been long in the same school, they should give evidence of 
the care bestowed on them, (c) Classification is grouping 
according to resemblances, and the real ones in school are 
ability and attainment. When this is the case instruction 
can be adapted to all, the evil being avoided of its being 
below some and above others. The children then are on 
competing terms, and this is a favourable condition for 
exciting emulation and vigorous exertion. The sympathy 
of the group, their respect for each other, and, consequently 
their mental activity, are superior when their standing is 
about the same, (d) As each child has a right to be placed 
in the best circumstances possible for his own advancement, 
and as there would be positive injustice in retarding the 
progress in one subject because it is slow in another, for the 
subjects reading and arithmetic, and those allied to them, 
there should be distinct classifications. To have but one 
classification is to disregard the principles on which classi- 
fication should be based, and also the purpose of the 
elementary school. If children are in the same class for 
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reading and arithmetic when their progress in both is not 
alike, they are not in both subjects on competing terms ; 
hence emulation is next to impossible : besides, where dis- 
parity of attainment exists, the instruction cannot be suited 
to all, hence all suffer r and as the purpose of the elementary 
school is to bring forward the scholar thoroughly in reading 
and arithmetic, and to give a general discipline to his mind, 
to have but one classification would be to reject one of the 
best means for securing this thoroughness and such disci- 
pline, (e) To keep the children on competing terms, 
there must be examinations at short intervals, and removals 
of the proficient. This will keep the class from looseness 
of discipline, and be a powerful stimulus to exertion. None 
will be disheartened by being kept back, the best workers 
will be stimulated, and even laggards will have a motive to 
redouble their efforts. (/) Graduation of work is important 
from this point of view. In passing from one class to 
another the pupil should not be disheartened by a great 
difference between what he had left and what he had reached ; 
he ought to find somewhat harder work, but not so much as 
to make it very difficult for him to keep his position. 

3. Number of classes. This will be determined bv the 
number and character of the tests applied in each subject. 
The more'minute the test, the greater the subdivision. But 
it is not desirable, in a school with deficiency of teaching 

f>ower, to have too many tests, as the more there are, the 
ess of the master's attention can the pupil have. If the 
classes are too few, each will probably comprise children 
who cannot advance together from inequality of attainment, 
(a) Reading. Classification for reading ought to provide 
for the pupiFs advancement in liis knowledge of book 
language ; for much individual prdctice, that he may obtain 
ability to read it ; and for lessons in the art of reading as 
such. To meet the conditions of inspection under the " Edu- 
cation Code," there must be, in scliools well circumstanced 
as to length of attendance, at least six different reading 
books, graduated in difficulty. This would give at least the 
same number of classes. This division into classes, with a 
distinct book for each, will provide that in each class, as he 
advances, the pupil shall encounter greater difficulties of 
language, matter, and style. To secure individual practice, 
the class should, when reading, be subdivided into drafts, 
the lowest comprising such as have recently passed from a 
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lower class, and the highest those who bid fair to be soon 
fit for removal to the next class. But the class, with its 
somewhat difficult book, does not furnish the best condition 
for a lesson in the art of reading as such. For this it is 
better to form two classes into a section about twice weekly. 
A Jesson, presenting no mechanical difficulties, should be 
selected from an easier book, and the master should give 
his whole attention to the style of reading, which he is 
enabled to do because there are no mechanical difficulties. 
(b) Arithmetic. In arithmetic three things must be sought 
— instruction in processes and principles, silent practice, and 
competition in sums from dictation. The first of these 
would require a minute subdivision, which would be found 
to vary with circumstances. The second would allow about 
seven classes to be formed, of which the seventh would be 
engaged on the concrete, and on the first operations with 
figures ; the sixth and fifth on simple operations with tho 
elementary rules ; the fourth and third on the more complex 
operations of multiplication and division ; the second on 
proportion, and the first on fractions and the higher rules. 
Collective competition would unite two classes. 

4. Size of classes. According to the principle laid down 
above, the number comprised in a class would be determined 
by as many as come up to the standard fixed ; !^ut in the 
practical working of a school this must be modified by the 
consideration how many can be efficiently instructed. The 
size of a group ordinarily should vary according to the sub- 
ject, the form of instruction, and the teacher employed. 
Generally, as large a number should be grouped as is con- 
sistent with efficient instruction ; for whatever time is spent 
on a few, which would have been as profitably spent on a 
larger number, is a loss of power, time, and benefit to the 
neglected ones. Where subjects admit and require a large 
group — as in collective teaching — a section of forty can be 
taught with as much ease by a good teacher as a draft of 
ten, and with far more profit to each individual than if the 
same amount of time was divided among four drafts of ten 
each. In all exercises of attainment, no class should be 
larger than is consistent with thoroughness and minuteness 
of individual examination. In the upper part of the school, 
in reading, and in subjects of systematic instruction — as 
grammar,— such classes might contain from twenty to 
twenty-four children. But classes of this size v/ill be found 
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at the same time, the pupil can be placed where he will get 
just what he needs. Still, though the subject is the same in 
every class, there is variety of form. Instruction in processes 
may be given in some groups, competition from dictated 
examples in others, and silent practice at the desks in others. 
At other times, when lessons of attainment are proceeding, 
as in geography or grammar, the classes in their vicinity are 
engaged in some silent exercises. The eclectic mode of 
working, with much variety in its details, is extensively 
employed by the more able schoolmasters. In fact, it is 
suitable to such only. Weak men, unable to teach large 
groups effectively, or to govern their schools when they are 
employed on set lessons, may get better results by superin- 
tendence, combined with working through drafts. But 
where the ability exists, no mode of working is so effective 
as that which combines in proper proportion draft, class, 
and section teaching. 

V. Time-tables. 1. Advantages, A time-table is an 
essential part of the machinery of a school. It benefits the 
teacher, as all do more and do it better with a plan than 
without one. He is less harassed, as the time-table saves 
him from having to decide on what next, amidst the dis- 
tractions of school- keeping ; besides, the claims on his 
attention being lessened, he is more at liberty to devote 
himself to the business of the hour, and to cultivate that 
concentration of mind and purpose which are so necessary 
amidst the multifarious claims of an elementary school. 
Nor is the advantage to the children small. The time-table 
provides for the return, at stated periods, of each subject of 
instruction, than which few things are more conducive to 
progress ; and opportunity is given for the arrangement of 
the subjects so as to bring different sets of faculties into 
play in succession, a plan which promotes relief and mental 
vigour. Practical lessons grow out of its proper observance. 
The children are thus impressed with the value of time, the 
importance of punctuality, the honour due to law, respect 
for the rights of others, and regard for truthfulness — all of 
which are enforced by the example of the teacher, in his 
submission to the restrictions which his routine imposes. 
Order and industry are also promoted ; for a given work 
having to be done in a given time, both teachers and 
children become anxious to avoid waste of time, every- 
thing necessary to the work in hand is in its place, and 
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a strong motive exists to bend the entire energies to the 
allotted task. 

2. What a time-table should show. A time-table is a 
written form of the work actually done in a school, the 
order in which it is done, and the time devoted to each 
separate portion of it. A time-table does not show the 
work actually done in a school unless it shows the work of 
each class, the mode of that work, whether repetition, expo- 
sition, or reproduction, and the agent under whose care it is 
done, whether monitor, pupil-teacher, or master. A time- 
table, to show the order in which the work is done, must 
exhibit clearly how the subjects follow one another, how 
the related lessons stand, as reading and the exposition of 
it, or a lesson and its reproduction, and in what place it is 
done, whether in standing-places, desks, gallery, or class- 
room. A time-table, to show the time given to each subject, 
must make clear the length of each lesson, and the number 
of lessons weekly to each subject. 

3. How to proceed, (a) The firet thing is to determine 
the branches to be taught. In all schools, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic must have chief attention, because they are 
absolutely essential to the prosecution of other studies. Of 
other matters, which the length of school life may warrant 
the introduction of, those are next in importance which will 
aid the acquisition of these, or to which these may be 
applied, or which are a suitable general preparation for ordi- 
nary occupations. Grammar, geography, and history meet 
tiie former condition ; geometric^ drawing, mensuration, 
and book-keeping, the latter, (b) The order in which the 
subjects follow each other should provide for the relief of 
the brain, by arranging, as far as possible, that subjects of a 
like kind do not immediately succeed one the other. The 
same end — the relief and vigour of the brain— should be 
obtained by securing that each subject shall be taught under 
the form and conditions necessary to its speedy and success- . 
fnl attainment, and care must be taken that two classes in 
close vicinity shall not have lessons which would interrupt 
each other*s work. Intervals for open-air exercise should 
be appointed, (c) The length of time given to a lesson 
most be determined by the age of the children and the 
nature of the subject. The younger the children are, the 
shorter is the period for which they can fix their attention, 
and the greater is their need of change of position and em- 
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ployment. The greater the demand which a subject makes 
on the brain, the shorter is the time that it can sustain the 
stress. Perhaps for infants, lessons of twenty minutes' 
length, and for juveniles, of a half to three quarters of an 
hour, will meet the case, (d) There must be before the 
mind the number of classes to be provided for, and also the 
basis on which the classes are formed. With respect to the 
first, there ought not to be more classes than there are 
teachers ; but this admits of modification, for a portion of a 
school ought to occupy desks at reproduction, or other silent 
work, and this will allow of fewer teachers being employed, 
or of a better classification. In respect to the second, the 
best test for admission to a class is skill in reading and 
giving the sense of what is read. Arithmetic is a test of an 
aptitude for a particular subject, and does not measure a boy's 
ability, and is not therefore suitable as the basis of general 
classification, (e) Two subjects of essential importance to 
the general progress and discipline of the scholar, like 
reading and arithmetic, ought not to be taught in different 
parts of the school at the same time. For if lessons in these 
subjects proceed simultaneously, the master cannot give such 
attention to the weak parts of a subject or of the school 
as sound and general progress requires ; and because it may 
happen that some in a reading class are behind the others in 
arithmetic, and it is only possible to provide right instruction 
for them without wasting the time of any when arithmetic 
is given all through the school at once. (/) When reading 
is one of the lessons other classes should be engaged in quiet 
exercises, as dictation, reproduction, or penmanship, as quiet 
is necessary to the cultivation of the ear. (g) The plan of 
the schoolroom should be held in view, that the lessons may 
be arranged to secure quiet and freedom of movement, (h) 
To whom each lesson is assigned — monitor, pupil-teacher, 
or master — should be indicated. Of course all the master's 
teaching cannot be marked, as it will vary with circum- 
stances ; but so much should be indicated as would bring 
him daily into contact with all the classes. 

4. Special cases. Time-tables are often modified by 
local circumstances. No time-table can be constructed to 
suit all schools. One suited to a small school would be 
found ill-adapted to a large one ; one for a school in a low 
state of instruction, with few subjects, would not suit a 
higher condition and a wider range ; one for a master and 
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monitors would not be suitable for a school with apprentices ; 
one for a boys' school would not serve a mixed school ; nor 
would the time-table of a town school do for an agricultural 
district. In some districts school life is so affected by the 
poverty of parents, or the employments of the population, 
that but a short period is spent in school ; hence it is an 
important consideration whether the majority attending 
school will leave by the age of nine or ten, or stay in it a 
mnch longer period. In the former case, nothing more can 
be attempted than instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and Scripture ; in the latter, other subjects, as geography, 
history, grammar, and mensuration, will be required. In 
otiier places- the necessities of agricultural life take away 
numbers from the school for a part of the year, who are 
found in it at other times ; so that the same school at 
difierent periods of the year will require distinct time-tables. 

(a) Schools with an infants^ class. The admission of 
infants to an elementary school is a disadvantage to the 
infants themselves and to the other scholars. It is so to 
the infant, because no elementary school can supply the 
training proper to an infant age ; and it is so to the other 
scholars, because of the restlessness of infants and their 
need of more frequent change, and because of the extra 
demand on the teacher's attention. In organizing such a 
school the teacher must aim to supply to this division the 
advantages, as far as' possible, of infant training. For this 
purpose he should place it where it will least interfere or be 
interfered with, and should place over it the pupil-teacher 
who has the greatest sympathy with young children. He 
should form for it a separate time-table, giving a greater 
variety to the lessons, and he should arrange a system of 
lessons having special reference to infantile intelligence. 

(b) Mixed schools of hoys and girls. In such schools, 
nnder ordinary circumstances, arrangement must be made to 
teach each essential subject in the morning, having in the 
afternoon those which arie peculiar to boys, or in which they 
need the most drill. The bigger girls should be formed, if 
possible, into classes by themselves, only joining with the 
boys when with the master. Arrangements should be made 
to avoid the necessity of the girls applying to the master 
for permission to leave the room; this is easily done W 
making it -o. rale that none letive till play-hopr. The female 
pupil-teacher — ^if there is one — will find her best sphere odE 
exertion in the charge of the younger children. 
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(c) Ealf-time echooU. Schools of Ihia claBS often pi*. 
BcDt difScultiea from parents keeping their children froiq 
school, till compelled to eend them b; the provieione of Iba' 
" Half-time Acts." Thus many children are present in lower 
staodards, who, by age, ouglit to be in a mure advanced 
position. Other difSculties arise from the presence of 
children who attend the whole day, hence arranf;ementB 
have to be made to eecare the best course of iDstruction to 
the " half timers," without interrupting to any great estent 
the .progress of the others. A separate c 1 ass iS cation is in- 
admissible, uuleaa the proportion to the others is very great. 
There are two ways of conducting these schools thftt havs' 
been found eucceesfni. One is to teach the same Bubjeotr- 
in the same order both morning and afternoon, thua treating: 
each half-day as a whole one, end providing for the scholaiS: 
as for distinct schools ; the other is to draw out a. syllabu 
of instruction as for an ordinary school, but to embrace ft. 
fortniglit instead of a week. 

VI. ScHooLBOOM: Furniture and Apparatds. 

1. The schoolroom. Its site ougiit to bo healthy, i 
where possible, its surroundiDgs agreeable. The size ii 
determined by the number it is desired to accommodate, 
but in planning a room the following things should ba 
secured, (o) Freedom from crowding, so that there may 
be sufficient separation of classes and drafts. At least 
eight sqnare feet to each child in attendance should bq 
provided. (6) Facility of movement for the master and 
others, without disturbing the classes, is essential. It is not 
likely that order will be preserved when the classes arft 
broken into by persons passing, fc) Such a disposition of 
the desks and standing-places should be made as will placa 
the whole school under inspection from any point, (d) 
SufBcient cubical space should be provided ns will secure aC 
least eighty cubic feet to every chdd in attendance 

The dimensions of a schoolroom have often been deter- 
mined b^ mere whim, or from imperfectly com pre bending 
the conditions and requirements of elementary scnoois, Th* 
condition that would limit the width of a school to tha 
group of desks and sufficient space for a class to b« 
brought out before it, is a case tn point. Eighteen feet 
may be suitable for small village schools, but not for tl 
ordinary schools of towns. A better width would be 24 f i 
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as this wonld allow for better isolation of the drafts, and for 
the purposes of marching and drill. 

The schoolroom should have a pleasant look about it 
The associations with it should be agreeable. Care on this 
account as well as on others should be given to the colonr 
of the walls. This should not be glaring, nor yet dark. In 
either case the effect would be disagreeable, and nervous 
depression the result. The best colour is a French grey. 

The ventilation of the schoolroom should have the archi- 
tect's best skill. It is impossible that teachers can work 
many years in ill-ventilated rooms. The blood gets poisoned 
and loses its vit^ity ; the nervous ^^ystem becomes either 
thoroughly deranged^Or so weakened that the functions of 
the organs are discharged but feebly. Means should be 
provided for the escape of used air, for the admission of 
fresh air, and for freedom from draught. 

Plenty of light should be admitted. It is necessary to 
health, and is promotive of cheerfulness. Windows should 
be placed on three sides of the room, and when the rooms 
are large on the four. The windows should be large, with 
large panes, and at least five feet from the floor. Flower- 
pots with plants may stand in the recess. 

2. School furniture. The fittings and furniture of the 
schoolroom should comprise groups of desks, gallery in 
class-room, curtains for separation of classes, presses for 
books, a desk-stand for the master, window-blinds, cap-rails 
and pegs, sink and tap for washing, roller for towel, mat, 
scraper at the door, and clock, (a) Desks. The space 
allotted to each pupil should be 18 inches. No desk should 
seat fewer than five, nor more than eight. Each desk 
should be 13 inches wide, three of which should be level, 
and have recesses in which to place penholders and pencils. 
The holes for ink-pots should be placed 18 inches apart, 
one to the right hand of each intended occupant. The pots 
should be below the level of the desks, with a long cover 
having holes at proper distances, sliding in a groove, so that 
the ink may be preserved from dust when not in use. The 
other part of tne desk should slightly slope, though not 
more than an inch on the whole. The heights of the iron 
supports should vary, unless the desks are placed on a plat- 
form. The front aesk should not be less than 2 ft. 4 in. 
high, the second 3 ft. 7 in., and the third 2 ft. 10 in. The 
geats to the desks should be about a foot lower than the 

G 
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deskfi. Tbeir ^riililj GboukI lie seven iDches. Under Vbt 
fcont desk, and attached to it, tLere should lie a eninll prei 
in which to keep the books and other tilings used in tl 
olcue. The space occupied betwixt tbe front of tiie groupi 
and the wall should not be less than 8 ft. 3 in. The tpaM 
between each desk and its onn form, should be not less than' 
three inches, between each form, and the desk behind it 
inches, and between the hind form and the wall twelve inchw. 
(h) Gulleni.— Vo each child should be allowed IG incheSt 
and there should be a passage on each side of the sam 
width. Tbe distance from the front seat to tbe wall, in 
gallerj of six forms, should he 11 ft. 5 in. Using the Ami 
as the first foot-board, there would be five foot-boards ea^ 
16 inches wide, five forms each nine inches wide, and o 
form, the lop, 12 inches wide. The height of auch galle 
would be made up of five forms rbing each 11 inches, and 
the top one 12 incnes. 

3. A^parcUus. The implements and articles used in 
to aid in teaching should he provided in no ni{,„..__ 
way. Black-hoardi, not larger than 30 in. hy 24 in, Bhonul 
be provided for draft use. One of these should he faateneli 
in the wall opposite every draft place. They may be of 
uniform thickness, with a border piece to prevent warping. 
Larger black-hoards not less than 4 ft. by 3 ft. should ba 
provided for use with the class and section. Tliey may ba 
made of a thin panel placed in a frame. EaaeU a 
most convenient that are made with donble h _ 
to each easel shoul '- he a small bos for chalk, and at tl 
aide two rings in which to place the pegs when not in he 
It ahonld have a nail on which to hang a pointer and m 
duster. There should be as many easels as classes. 

A letter-box aud frame, tablet lessons and stands ehoald 
be provided for tlie infants. Other classes shoald have at 
least two different reading-hooks, and in the higher classes 
books shoald be used that supply continuous reading. Ma< 
teriala for writing should he good. It is a false economy 
to buy poor materials, as the children's progress is retarded 
thereby. Each child should have a pen-wiper for the sake 
of economy and forming tidy habits. A ball frame and 
s of tables, the PeaiaTozzian Tables of Unity and Froc- 
s should he supplied in every school. Of slates thero 
lid always he more kept than ore in use, so that on a 
e being broken a new one may be suhstitiifcd. To each 
group of desks there should ho provided a sufficient iniraber 
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of pieces of sponge, which should lie kept in a email box 
lined witb zinu, aud put in the press under the front deak 
when not in use. Tiiey should bo prepared for use every 
morning. No elate in a dirty state should pass from the 
hands of the children, A bos of objects, one of geometrical 
solids, drawings of geometrical forms, illustrations of 
natural philosophy and of physiology, prints of foreign 
costume and scenery, a globe, maps, and epecimena of raw 
material and of articles in process of manufactoie will 
be required for collective teaching and other lessons. 

vil. Question oh Organization. Specimen Ansv>^. 
Describe the organization of your School. The School ia 
in the Potteries. The room is sixty feet by thirty. 

I. Clabsifioatiov. The school ii divided into jnnior and 
eenior departments, each consisting of three elasBCB, which 
are further divided into drafts for the preparation of lesaona 
in the elementary subjects. Each department admits of a 
tripartite working, (a) The sixth or lowest ia the infant 
class ; as snch it receives lessons on objects and in writing, 
but it is subdivided into drafts for initiatory lessons in read- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic, (b) The fif til and fourth classes 
form a sBotion, denominated the elementary section, for 
collective teaching. Each class ie divided into drafts for 
the preparation of reading and spoiling, being again united 
for instruction in the meaoing of their lessons, (c) The 
third and second classes form a section — the advanced section 
— for the analysis and simultaneous reading of their reading 
lessons, and for occasional collective teaching. They are 
subdivided into drafts for the preparation of lessons. They 
receive, as classes, lessons in geography, history, and 
grammar, (d) There remains the first, or monitor's class, 
which consists of twenty-four boys, and ia never broken u^ 
into drafts, as its lessons are prepared at home ; nor does it 
mingle, except for the Bible lessons, witli any other group. 

II. Objects bought in each Division. 1. In the lower 
sections the object k to ground the children well in the 
subjects proper to an elementary school—^reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. As these instruments of instruction must be 
acquired before education can efficiently proceed, the en- 
ergies of teachers and children are chiefly directed to their 
attainment. There is, of course, daily religious instruction, 
and occasionally, collective teaching ; but this ia entirely sub- 
ordinate to the other, and only employed as an auxiliary to it. 
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2. In the senior Gections tlie oliject h to teach the ohildrek 
to apply the ioatrumenls and liabita thej have acquired ta 
the eztensiDU of their altainicente, and to the study oC 
various brauohes, as geography, history, grammar, men! 
tioii, and book-keeping. Three priociplea are acted o 
this departiaeDt : (a) independent effort, no asaietance being 
civen by the teacher till tJie want of it is felt ; {b) much 
mdividucU a^lieaUon ; and (c) thorough reiHsion. 

III. Mdsb of WoREiNa. i. Bibh and moral leavm*. 
These are given in each department collectively ; mhCe 
department is receiving its Bible lesHOn, the other ie writing 
in copy-books with the assistant. 2. Reading, (a) In tha 
lower sections this is conducted on the tripartite plui- One 
class is in drafts, another is bein^ examined by tlie asaistant 
or master in the IsBSon prepared m the drafts, and the other 
is in the deeks writing from dictatjou. Occasionally the 
classes forming the elementary section read tho same portion 
simultaneously with tlie master. (6) In the Bonior depart- 
ment the advanced section is divided into drafts for tha 
preparation of the reading lasEOn, all reading the sanM 
portion ; two of these drafts ore combined for inatructioa 
on the toatby the apprentice, who thus takes the twoclasac* 
alternately ; and suhscquently all pass on to the gallery for 
examination, analysis, aud simultaneous reading with the 
master, (c) The first class prepares its lesson at iiome ; it 
is examined and the lesson analyzed aud illustrated by tho 
master, who also hears it read simultaneously and indi- 
vidually. 3. Arithmetic. This is worked throughout the 
whole school at one time, and on a. distinct classilic&tion. 
Bome classes are in desks, working silently from boohs or 
cards ; others are in drafts receiving instruction in processes 
and principles ; others are grouped on the gallery for compe- 
tition in the bock rules, eiamplea being dictated rapidly. 
Another day those now in the desks would be on the gallery, 
and those in the drafts would he in the desks, and those 
on the gallery in the drafts. 1. Geography, history, and 
grammar. These are taught in classes, in the afternoon, on 
an arrangement which places a class in one of these subjects 
next to one which is silently employed. 

IV. DiSTRiBDTiON OF Teacuiho Power. Tho schDo! is 
worked by the master, assistant, apprentice, and monitors. 
1. Tbemasterdistributes his teaching over the whole sohooL 

^ He delivers Bible lessens ; be examines and supplements the 
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reading lessons ; he works in the arithmetic drafts ; he gives 
occasional lessons in geography and history ; and he always 
takes the first class in reading, grammar, and history. 2. 
The apprentice works under the immediate superintendence 
of the master in the senior department, and is employed at 
each class in turn, or as occasion requires. 3. The assistant 
master has charge of the junior department, in which, as we 
have seen, he receives much assistance from the master. He 
also takes the writing lesson in the senior department, when 
the master gives the Bihle lesson in the lower one. 4. 
Monitors are employed under the supervision of the other 
teachers whenever drafts are necessary, i, e., whenever lessons 
are to be prepared. 

CHAPTER III. 

SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

Discipline is a word of twofold force. It denotes all 
the means and motives employed by the teacher to enforce 
right conduct amongst the children of a school, and it de- 
notes the results achieved by the use of these means and 
motives. It puts into operation certain means which are 
valueless but as they excite specific actions in others. Hence 
in the use of the term sometimes one force comes into view, 
sometimes the other, so that the term seems to mean one 
thing at one time, or with one person, and another thing at 
other times with other persons. But every one who would 
be preserved from futile efforts must keep both in view. A 
teacher cannot be too strongly persuaded that only as means 
and results are linked together, as cause and effect, is 
discipline real or good. 

1. The Master. 1. Discipline has its springs in ih& 
character of the master. The personal character of the 
master, the influence he establishes, and the feelings he 
inspires, are the true sources of the discipline found in any 
school. It depends more on the man than on his means. 
It is the character of the one that imparts efficacy to the 
action of the other. Instances are numerous of men of high 
attainments, and skilful as teachers, who have failed in the 
charge of schools from inability to govern. Sometimes this 
may have arisen from their low estimate of its importance, 
aDQ their consequent ignorance of its principles and require- 
ments. In other cases it is the fault of the man. It is not 



, __. . im. Hia temperament, tone, manner, and chnractef 
■nnfit him to reign. He ia out of bia niclie. 

That discipline has its springs in tlie cliaracter of tlia 
master — tliat it is what he is, rather than what he does, that 
gives it ila character and efficiency— is, in fact, only a general 
trnism with a particular application. Character iti the source 
of duccees or failure in all pursuits. So apparent is its 
influence in schools, that one who hod mao; opportunities 
' for observing baa eaid that " a master has more need to 
' watch himself than watcb hia children, as the evila found 
i in a achool are often traceable to some omiKsioD, inconsider- 
ateneea, hastiness of temper, want of tirmness, or sbsnnco 
of principle in himself. Hence, alao, the very general 
opinion, " As ia the master, so ia tlie school ; " for, in fact, 
discipline is a faithful index of his character, and bia school 
a great reflector of its chief lineaments. Discipline, being « 
Bfatem of means and influences for the formation of habite 
and character, is an indicator of the teacher's character, by 
showing the liabits or practices to which he attaches little 
or much importance, by showing his knowledge of mind, 
by exhibiting hia judgment and ajjirit, and by making known 
the amount of energy and perseverance belon^ng to him. 
Bo the school becomes a reflector in which the chief features 
of his character are portrayed : lot him govern his school 
by the mood of the moment rather than from lirm and 
earnest convictions ; let him subject it to ever-varying pas- 
aion rather than to established principlea ; let him place as 
its presiding genius a sour aud queruloua dispositioii rather 
than a loving spirit ; let bis deciaiona emanate from a hasty 
temper rather than from a patient and calm judgment, — -and 
in each coae he himaelf will be reflected and repTodnced in 
his children. 

It is important to the teacher to remember that character 
cannot be assumed at pleasure ; it ia a growth which has its 
roots in the soil of bygone years : notliing is in the charaotar 
which has not grown there. The lesson of to-day cannot ba 
aaid if it has not been preceded by that of yesterday, and 
many days before it ; nor can a man appear in the preaenca 
of children what he is not, The thing is vain. Their eye* 
pierce through every disguise. " No admittance for shams " 
IB written over the donra that open into their aasembliea. 
^ Beraud snya, ''Whatever the true educator should appear, 
uat really be. The standard proposed for tbe pupil 
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should be as closely as possible proposed also for the tutor. 
The same ideal reference is required for both ; with this 
difference, however, on the part of the educator, that he 
should exhibit an embodiment of it in his own person." 
Let the teacher, then, foster the conviction that he must 
be what he seems, and must seem what he is. Let him 
strive eainestly by personal discipline for every qualifica- 
tion of a good master. 

2. Personal qtuUities in relation to discipline, (a) Love, 
honour, truthfulness, sincerity, consistency, justice, patience, 
and juagment must be elements of a teacher's character if 
he would have an ascendency over children both effective and 
lasting. Whien children find the love of their teacher to be 
real ; that his honour can be reposed in ; that he never exposes 
what he has promised to conceal, nor refers to what he 
has promised to forgive ; that he treats all alike, without 
favouritism or partiality ; that his patience and judgment 
are such that his decisions have not to be reversed, nor his 
actions regretted, — then they are disposed to obev, and to 
repose a confidence in him which nothing else could secure 
at their hands. 

(b) Earnestness, cheerfulness, and considerateness are 
other elements, each yielding its special quota to the disci- 
pline of the school. Earnestness has gieat influence over 
children. This may arise from the fact that the mind in 
childhood itself is earnest, and is strongly attracted by the 
same quality in others. Cheerfulness is sunshine, making 
everything pleasant ; but a cloudy brow, an anxious counte- 
nance, or troubled aspect difEuses gloom and depression. 
Children are apt, too, to interpret such as signs of annoy- 
ance ; and when some of them get the notion that they can 
tease or annoy the master, they are not long without finding 
the means of doing so. Considerateness in the treatment of 
mistakes, or of faults, is not without its influence. The 
teacher who is careful not needlessly to give pain, raise a 
blush, or excite a laugh, by unnecessary exposure of igno- 
rance, error, or mistake, cannot but secure the respect of his ( 
children. So in the matter of rebuke. His influence will 
be greatly strengthened if he administers it so as to make 
them feel that it is to him painful to do so, and if he Ss so 
careful of their self-respect as to administer it in ( dvate 
rather than in public. 

(e) Self-control, with its allies, calmness and firmness, are 
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qualities never absent where discipline is good. Self-control 
is manifested by manner : manner is an index to temper. 
Here the children read whether discipline springs from prin- 
ciple or impulse — whether the master has their well-being in 
view, or merely his own comfort. The face, eye, voice, move- 
ments, proclaim the kind of will possessed by the master. 
Tell-tales of the spirit within, they show unmistakably 
how far he has control of himself ; and if he has not that, he 
cannot have it of his school. Calmness is an evidence of 
self-control. It is a sign of power. Violence ever defeats 
its own purpose. It conveys the impression of conscious 
weakness. A teacher should never bluster, never bully, 
never scold. Children will yield to the force of a calm act, 
when a hurricane of words would rush idly by. A quiet 
mode of speaking is more effective than a boisterous one. 
Firmness is that aspect of self-control which regulates deal- 
ings with others. It is required in the teacher as a source 
of strength to the child. That which gives way is not a 
support. A child needs a support to its resolutions, and that 
support is the teacher's firmness. If he gives way, the 

Eillar is broken. Besides, a teacher who vacillates places 
imself on a level with the child. Vacillation is always 
injurious. 

(d) The habits of neatness, punctuality, diligence, and 
vigilance are essential to good discipline. In appearance, 
the master should be an example of neatness and cleanli- 
ness ; avoiding what is foppish on the one hand, and what 
is slovenly on the other. If in dress and personal appear- 
ance he shows no respect for the opinions and feelings of 
others, he cannot with consistency, or with effect, enforce 
attention to them by his children. He should be at the 
school to receive his children, and not let them wait, as is 
the practice with some teachers, in the streets, and some- 
times in the rain, to receive him. He should be at his post 
at least a quarter of an hour before school-time, to see that 
his monitors prepare books, slates, chalk, and other apparatus 
for the work oi the classes and drafts. His punctuality 
should extend to the closing of the school, and to the begin- 
ning and ending of lessons : few things are more subversive 
of discipline than allowing a lesson of one class to intrude into 
the time of another. The working of an elementary school, 
involving as it does instruction in a gi*eat variety of topics 
to children of very dissimilar ages and attainments, an^ 
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inyolving constant oversight in order that all shall be faith- 
fully emt)loyed, cannot be effectually carried out without 
great diligence on the part of the master. Whoever else 
idles, he must not. He has no time for any thing, person, 
or subject, but his school, his scholars, and their instruction. 
Let him begin to play, and the contagion spreads to all his 
classes. Not a moment in school should witness him unem- 
ployed, or employed in things foreign to his office. He 
should be able at all times to draw attention to himself as 
an example of diligence and faithfulness in the discharge 
of his school duties. Vigilance is necessary to discipline. 
"Without making prominent that he is doing so, the master 
should see everything that transpires. His presence should 
be felt everywhere. The children should feel that it is im- 
possible to impose upon him, or escape his notice. 

3. Characteristics of discipline as affected hy the master's 
character, (a) Uniformity. This is essential, if discipline 
is to be effective and beneficial. Its value may be gathered 
from considering the effects of its opposite. A lax rule one 
day, and a tight one another, — ^punishment, angry remon- 
strance, or reproof at one time for what receives no attention 
at another, — conduct depending, in fact, on the mood or 
impulse of the moment, cannot fail to make children care- 
less and impulsive ; or, which is worse, to throw into their 
moral judgment a disturbing element as to what really 
partakes of the nature of duty. It is uniformity that gives 
force to law, and secures to it proper respect. It is the 
uniformity of Nature's sequences that obtains attention to 
her requirements. 

(6) Discrimination. Discrimination in the distribution 
of rewards and punishments, of praise and blame, and in tho 
use of other motives, involves serious consequences to the 
characters of children. The master who makes no distinction 
between those who have had many advantages and such as 
have had few, is guilty of injustice, which the objects of 
soon discern and resent. Much more blamable is he who 
lavishes praise on the naturally gifted for what has scarcely 
cost an effort, and withholds it from the dull plodder, who 
after continued and laborious effort has nevertheless failed. , 
Surely, of the two, the latter is the more deserving of praise ; j 
and who can estimate the power of a kindly word or an ^ 
appreciating look ? But in the case of punishment, who can 
award the degree of blame for want of discrimination? 
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What must be said of the mneter \f)io does not discriminate 
between otfencca from ignorance or forgetfuloesB, and thoBO 
done wilfully? What rauBt be the condilion of children 
where □□ distiDction is made betwixt moral ofiences and 
those againat order, but both receive the same kind and 
degree of penalty? Or what must be taid of those casesii 
which oflences aneoting the master's convenience nre visited 
Bummorily and severely, but moral offences are winked at, 
or but slightly noticed ? What can be the lofluence of the 
discipline ic such cases but to confound children's moral 
perceptions, and to weaken their conviction of the otligation 
and Bupremac}' of moral duties? Of a different tendency, 
bat also injurious, is treating a child irrespective of its tem- 
perament and disposition. If the treatment be not adapted 
to these, the child may become regardless of it, and, t 
qoently, of the duties it is intended to enforce. 

(c) ImpartkiUl^. A child cannot attach much importance 
to tnat which ia not applied to all alike. Impartiality tends 
to produce the conviction that the discipline is founded in 
right, and that the duties it enforces are obligatory on all ; 
but partiality must produce the impression tliat it is a mere 
matter of convenience or expediency, to be set aside by 
personal considerations oi mere whims. In the matter o* 
punishment especially must it be felt tliat the master is im 
partial. Sometimes for the same kind of offence be most 
award different punisbments, because of the diSerenoe i 
the character of the offenders ; but in these circumetances 
it should be felt that the punislin: 
case as in the other. This will give conSiience in the justice 
of bis decisions, and acquiescence in the discipliu '" ' 
more willingly rendered. 

(d) KindiKsg. Discipline, animated by the spirit of 
kindness, is proverbial for its influence. It has charms for 
the worst natures, it lias snhdued the most obstinate tempera. 
Where it exists, the children will be incited to praiseworthy 
conduct. They will be put on the path of self-improvement. 
OSences will be prevented, unnecessary temptations will 
not be thrown in the way of tlie weak. Pains will be taken 
to enlighten the conscience, and to carry the intelligence 
and will along with the master. And severity will be 
■Toided, — severity, whether in exacting more than children 
can bear, or in the infliction of brutal punishment. 

II. Objects op Discipline. If ho wculd be successful ii 
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realizing proper results, the master must take a broad view 
of the objects he has to accomplish, and must keep before 
\aa mind continually both the objects themselves and the 
means to their attainment. Neither should he forget that 
the results he achieves may be justly regarded by thObe con- 
cerned in his school, both as a test of his discipline itself, 
and of his breadth of view as to its objects. The objects of 
school discipline may be roughly enumerated as order, atten- 
tion, diligence, obedience, resistance to temptation, self- 
denial, se^-reliance, subordination, respect for the feelings 
and rights of others, and the motives to be implanted in 
children as grounds of action. 

1. Order. " Order is heaven's first law ;" so it should be 
of the school. It is at once an end and an instrument of 
government. Hence order, then instruction. It consists in 
having everything in its right place, and everything at its 
proper time. It requires regularity in the movements and 
nniiormity in the positions of the children. It is not perfect 
without thorough industry on the part of the children, and 
complete control on the part of the master. Yet there must 
not DC a morbid concern tor appearances, such as, by perpetual 
interference, would defeat its own purpose, and check the 
progress of the schoo). In a busy school, a master may be 
content occasionally to sacrifice somewhat of its appearance; 
for the most careless onlooker could distinguish between 
what was the result of genuine work, and the idle, lounging, 
slovenly appearance of a disorderly school. Quietness, too, 
is desirable, though in some exercises difficult to attain ; but 
good order does not consist in quiet. A school may be 
quiet, yet most disorderly. A school may be too quiet. 
Moseley mentions a school so quiet that the children were 
afraid to think, lest they should distuib it. Quiet is not the 
normal condition of childhood. Ever restless, ever seeking 
something new, ever desirous of employment, ever prone to 
express its feelings, — an everlastingly quiet school is un- 
natural. Certainly quiet, when needed, or when ordered, is 
an essential element of good order ; but the busy hum from 
little voices and little hands intent on work is quite as 
essential. Drones are all very useful in their way, but the 
workers make the honey. The tempations to idle noise are 
fewest where children have suitable and sufficient employ- 
ment. But the noise of a good school is generally the result 
of the energy thrown into the teaching ; to lessen this \f 
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passibU, and to produce on nir of quiet diligooce, the fotloT' 
ing thinp will need attention. The master's own voioi. 
ehould never be heard in the koIiooI except in teachioB/ 
Should he deem it neceaeary to address a boy or a. class, di 
should he in a quiet tone, go as to be heard only by tlitt< 
parties addreased. All niovementa and changea Bhoold b^ 
accomphsbed by a well -understood set a£ aigoals. In drof^ 
or class instruction, the voices of the tescher and childrO^ 
eHoold be no louder than is neceasary for all In the claaa oB 
draft to hear. On the firet appearance of undue noise, ths 
duties of the achool shonld be suspended and quiet producadi 

Every teacher will have order who shows himself dM 
termined to have it. But he will be aided in bis efforts U 

he practically exemplifies the love of it in hia own pe 

Much will be done towards it by furnishing each cbiti 
Bomething to do, and a motivs to do it. Stated periods at 
change and drill, and having all movenients simuItaneoiM 
whether throughout the school or in the class work, will In 
found helps. And having a body of monitors or canUoni 
charged with the supply of everything necessary to ths 
working of the achool, will much tend to secure it. ./ 

2. Atlention. Attention nnder actual instnictiDn, depend- 
ing on the matter and method of the lesson, is not that naif 
contemplated, bat rather that habit of mind in which thi 
whole force is bent to whatever may be the duty of thehoua. 
This quality is a neceasoiy condition to a healthy, vigorous 
and thorough progress in school work ; at the same time itiv 
- - nality so valuable in itself, tiiat it is one of the moat iiii- 
lant elements of character that school education has to 
m. Like other habitqfaaof mind, it is a thingof growth, Mid 
demands much disorii^litiaD in dealing with, both as regards 
Bgc and natural aptitudes. As regards age, it is but slowly 
that a child acquires strength of brain to sustain the strun 
of constant work. Nothing so soon fatigues the brain w 
attention to what is new ; consequently, at a perioil wlien sU 
is new, or nearly so, and when the brain itself is immature, 
it mast soon give way under the aot of attention. Besidel, 
it is only as experience forma the intelligence, and practioe 
■upplies tlie power, that any one can give attention on 
demand to any subject, to the exclusion of everything 
extraneous. How vast an acquirement this would he in a 
child, whose volatility is naturally so great, must be appaieot 
to every one who considers how Utile it is possessed by the 
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mAJorify of adults, even among those whose pursuits are 
most favourable to its existence. Then of natural aptitudes. 
When a subject has in itself an attraction, tiiere will be 
required no stimulus to secure attention to it. It is when a 
subject has no attractions in itself, or when it is possibly 
distasteful or irksome, that there is needed the presence of 
a strong motive, until tiie power of habit makes it compara- 
tively easy. Now, as aptitudes and tastes differ, that which 
is distasteful or irksome in one case may be attractive.in 
another ; hence the need of discrimination, not only in the 
Implication of motives, but in judging of results. fThe forma- 
tion of such a quality of mind is a difficult matter, but to be 
constantly pursued ; for the power to give attention to any- 
thing, however irksome or trivial, is more nearly allied to 
success in life than anything else. 

3. Diligence^ or continued application, is very nearly allied 
to attention. Like it, it must be sought for its own sake, as 
well as for its importance to the work of the school. The 
obstacles, where they differ from those which impede the 
growHi of attention, proceed either from indolence or irre- 
solution, the former constituting feebleness of desire, the 
latter feebleness of will. 

4. Obedience, The habit of obedience is one of the first 
elements in the f onnation of character. Early obedience 
lays the foundation of self-control ; for as acts of obedience 
depend on the will of another, early obedience is yielding to 
the will of another, and thus is a restraint by the child on 
its own inclinations and desires. The character of obedience 
depends on the motives from which it proceeds, and its in-^ 
fluence on the child's character will be determined accord- 
ingly. Three kinds of obedience may be distinguished. 

(a) Constraint. This may proceed from hope of reward 
or tear of punishment ; and though in the absence of a highei 
Idnd it is not to be despised, yet it cannot be depended upon, 
being thrown off when the restraint of the teacher's eye is 
withdrawn. It is a sort of obedience whose tendency is to 
evil, as it is often a cloak for hypocrisy, (b) Habit, This 
is where obedience is secured by a skilful use of natural 

Srinoiples, A child likes to be an object of affection, and 
kes to love, and under these conditions yields obedience 
naturally. The sense of. dependence, arising from its igno- 
rance and weakness, inclines it to obey. Sympathy with its 
associates leads it to act as they act, hence obedience is yielded 
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at ODoe to a command addreBsed to all. The freqaeno; ai>4 
regularity with which things are done lead children to ro* 
gard them as DRtural regcirements. Acting on these thioga 
produces a, habit of obedience ; hut such obeilience ia oaly^ 
the obedience of childhood, — an obedience, if nothing be- 
sides is attempted, that leaves the character eufeehloa, aai 
the child the sport of every one whose will is stronger than 
its own. (c) Dutff. The highest kind of obedienco is thafr 
which places the will under cooBtraint, yet free, submissive 
yet independent — the ohedienca of datj. This impliefl that 
the will is in unison with what is right,— that it proceed!' 
from principle, not from habit or fear. 

6. School a preparatiim/or life. The daily intercourse rf 
Hchool, and the nature of the circamstanccs in which the 
children are brought together, offer opportunities to implant 
principles, and ta form habits, which are alike necessary ttf 
their own happiness and to the well-being of society. The 
school is a little world in itself. Here are the weak, the 
ignorant, the wayward, the wilful, the obstinate, it nii_ 
the vicious, as well as the well-intentioned. The interesta 
of the children often seem to clash, just as in the world 
onteide. Practical lessons thus become possible in aubordi- 
nation, self-denial, forbearance, respect for the feelings and. 
lights of others, gentleness, and self-reliance. In dealing 
with children in all these iisspects, it is not by prohibitions 
of particular acts, or even by their commendation, hut ^ 
implanting a general rule or principle of conduct, that most 
good will be effected ; e.g., the sense of justice, if imptantet) 
in children, would exclude the necessity of prohibiting what 
would he a violation of it. 

6. Motives developed m children. One of the resulta, 
the most important, of the discipline to which obildreii are 
subjected is, that in their future life certain motivea mav 
predominate in their character and conduct which had theur 
origin in such discipline. In illostration of what is meant,- 
take the following. The results of a certain kind of discipliov 
* would probably be to make one child a sneak, another a bullr,- 
another a combination of both, being one or the other accora' 
ing to circamstanccB ; another two-faced, another bashful ant 
timid, another untruthful, another tyrannical, and so on. 

The motives entering into the character of a child do « 

wo ways. (a> Many motives are bo skilfully adapted 

to the child's nature as simply to strengthen its tendencia 
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nntil their hold is irresistible ; e.g.y praise appeals to two 
natnral feelings — ^love of approbation and desire of power. 
Now it may be so often administered, and with such little 
discrimination, that the love of it may become predominant, 
so that nothing will move the individual to act except it 
yields its meed of praise ; and even ordinary engagements 
wUl be abandoned, or languidly gone through, when the 
stimulating zest is absent, (li) Some motives are so little 
adapted to the ends which ought to be sought, that a totally 
opposite condition is brought about. For instance, a master 
wanting an immediate effect may resort to means which, 
while securing his present end, produce a disposition which 
is the very opposite to what he ought to seeik, and equally 
opposed to making his present end a permanent condition ; 
as when one employs means to get attention to lessons, 
which, though successful at the moment, excite strong dis- 
gust for them, and cause all such pursuits to be abandoned 
when school life is over. 

III. Emotional Principles to which Discipline ap- 
peals, AND WHICH IT MUST REGULATE. 1. Imitation, This 
is the power of doing as others do ; that is, it is the power 
to assume their actions and expressions. It implies that 
there is command over the bodily organs, so as to produce 
exactly what is done by another. Such a power is obtained 
only by degrees. But there is a propensity to imitation in 
human nature, and more, there is an acquired tendency in 
many cases, so that at length it becomes an active and 
governing principle. It is not difficult to account for the 
ascendency of this principle in children. It is natursd that 
they should suppose that the actions they witness yield plea- 
sure ; if they can successfully produce them, there is the 
consciousness of power ; and the pleasure from this is all 
the greater if the action imitated is that of a grown person, 
and there is the feeling of sympathy, which leads naturally 
to the assumption of the feelings and states of others. These 
things account for the growth from an incipient tendency 
to a ruling principle. 

Its early operation shows the necessity of having what is 
mechanical acquired at an early period, or habits of another 
kind will be formed, which it will be difficult to uproot, and 
which will prove hindrances to progress. It is a good agent in 
establishing the habit of obedience. A child more readily 
attempts what it sees done than obeys a command ad* 
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dressed to it in words. This may be partly because it com- 
prehends better what it sees in action than what it hears in 
words, but chiefly that the appeal by action is to the ten- 
dency to imitate. The appeal is almost irresistible when it 
sees many doing precisely the same thing. Hence, simul- 
taneous actidh, drill movements, and imitation of motions 
made by the teacher, are essential parts of the discipline of 
a schoql. Imitation is a powerful instrument in lorming 
the morals. The influence of moral stories in cultivating the 
moral nature, and the influence of example and companion- 
ship, are greatly due to it. Sympathy, association, and natural 
tendency furnish grounds why such stories should be of good 
rather than of evil. The same may be said for companionship. 
Example, especially that of the teacher, owes much of its 

Eower to imitation. Children can interpret the precept only 
y the practice ; hence, if these disagree, the latter not 
merely neutralizes the former, but actually nxes in the mind 
another noti'.)n than the one intended. Much of the power 
of the teacher^s example is due to the sense of importance 
and power felt by a child who has successfully imitated one 
so much superior and older than himself. That the influence 
of his example may be uniformly good, it must be con- 
sistent. No action of the master^s in school but has its 
influence. Often when he least thinks of it, his influence is 
greatest ; hence the necessity of his being real, and of his 
continually striving to reach excellence of character. Nor 
must he disregard the mode of his actions ; it is not suffi- 
cient that he is right, it must appear that he is so. Often 
in future life the recollection of his teacher^s conduct on 
particular occasions will come up to decide the pupil for 
good or evil. 

2. Action, (a) Craving for exercise. For active bodily 
exercise there is a natural craving. This feeling is an 
appetite — it springs from a condition of the muscles and 
nerves. When this condition is on, there is a strong ten- 
dency to movement, and a strong craving for exertion. It 
is a strongly marked characteristic of childhood and youth, 
(Sometimes the demand for exercise is stronger than at others. 
This may arise in several ways. There may have been a 
period of forcible repression, during which there has been 
an accumulation of so-called animal spirits, until restraint 
seems impossible ; or there may be a state of high health and 
elasticity. In school, each of these phases may be looked 
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for, — the craving which comes on after a season of repose, 
the pent-up stream, and the freshness of youthful vigour. 
Restlessness is a sign of the first. After a short interval of 
repose, or of forced inaction, there is a growth of uneasy 
feeling — restlessness follows, and its companions, inattention 
and annoyance to others. Of course it is necessary to train 
the child to put restraint upon itself, which it may be aided 
to do by strongly interesting it ; or it may, on exceptional 
occasions, be necessary to inflict pain, this acting as a coun- 
ter-irritant ; but the wisest plan is to afford relief as speedily 
as may be. An effectual remedy would be found in standing 
erect and stretching the limbs to the utmost. Pent-up feel- 
ing, and the freshness of youthful vigour, require more than 
simple relief. In the old schools they found vent in out- 
breaks ; in the present day they are utilized, and by means 
of the march, the clap, and the song, are made to help to 
habits of obedience. 

Temperament affects this craving for bodily exercise. 
The active temperament is one in which the normal condi- 
tion of the organs is one of great freshness; the phlegmatic 
temperament, in which both body and mind are wanting in 
exciting stimulants. The former has to be put under re- 
straint, or the activity directed into a useful channel ; the 
latter requires the application of stimuli. This shows the 
difficulty of dealing with certain cases of conduct in school ; 
for the phlegmatic, having no difficulty in putting restraint 
npon himself, will often appear better than one of an active 
turn, with whom it maybe a perpetual struggle to do so, 
and always a victory if he succeeds. 

(b) Love of activity. Besides the craving for bodily exer- 
cise, there is a desire for employment, and a tendency to seek 
occupation, of a more purely mental or emotional character, 
often termed love of activity. To this feeling, not a little 
enhanced by the corporeal condition, is due in great measure 
the development both of body and mind. The mastery of 
the limbs, the control of the organs, the knowledge derived 
through the senses, the growth of intelligence, are all more 
or less the result of that craving for employment which is 
80 marked a feature of human nature. Active employment 
—occupation for the hand and the head — is essential to 
happiness and to life. Miserable would be an existence in 
which there was no work. 

Hecognising thp eTiFienc? of thiF feeling, the master itmct 
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provide occupation for each child. 1) As children must be 
doing sometliing, ho must open proper channels for their 
activity to vent itself; or, cramped, constrained, and unhappy, 
they wi]l become troublesome and mischievous. 2) Some- 
tiroes the teaclier may err in giving employment unsuitable 
to the age. So doing, he will defeat his object ; for, conscious 
of inability to do the prescribed work, the children either 
Beck more congenial employment, or form habits of inatten- 
tion, trifling, and indolence. 3) He may err by exacting too 
much. Love of activity is not the only principle in human 
nature, not the only source of pleasure. Kepose, after 
fatigue, is as sweet as active exertion. In fact, the feeling, 
desire for action, dies out under incessant application, and 
the craving for repose or change takes its place. 4) Deal- 
ing with this activity is a test of a teacher's governing 
faculty. In the hands of one who knows his business it 
is one of the chief engines of government. He turns it 
to account, so as to secure attention, diligence, steady 
application, and regular industry. By its means, child- 
ren are kept out of harm's way. Faults are prevented, 
and bad habits avoided, and th€l necessity is saved of ap- 
pealing to inferior motives, or such as might deteriorate the 
character. 

(c) Working to an end. Working to a definite end is the 
most engrossing, the most comprehensive, and the most 
effective, as an educational agent, of all the active principles. 
To all the other stimulants to action it adds contrivine 
means and exhibiting skill in working out the proposed 
end. When a distant object is to be obtained or avoided, 
the will is prompted to action, a course of operations is 
contrived and entered upon, the consciousness of progress 
stimulates exertion ; the nearer the approach to a successful 
issue, the greater is the interest, and the more active the 
mind, until at length success 3delds intense pleasure. Such 
a state cannot but be favourable in educational processes. 

Difficulty and uncertainty in the issue have much to do 
with calling forth and sustaining the emotion. Where these 
elements are not, the stimulus is weak. A strongman scorns 
to wrestle with a weak one, a skilful player finds no interest 
in playing with a novice, a lad treats with scorn work having 
no difficulty, requiring no effort, demanding no ingenuity. 
The time, also, spent in working to an end is an important 
element. The interval between the commencement and the 
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ISHUC must not be too long, or the interest may fla^, and the 
efforts subside. A work that includes sereral distinct eads 
in its course is found the beat stimulus. 

The educational benring of this mental law is important. 
Here is the reason for exciting curiosity before imparting 
information. Curiosity once roused, the learner is all eye, 
all ear, until the mystery is unravelled, the truth deraon- 
Btrated, or the victory achieved. Here, also, is the reason for 
Betting clearly before the mind an exact, deHoite object of 
study, giviogthe learner the first notion as to what his mind 
is to he employed upon. Here, also, we have the importance 
of adding the element of difficulty to school work, — not, as 
is the modem practice, of removing it altogether from the 
scholar's path. But, above all, we have the truth that, to 
make the school a continual scene of pleasant ezcitemont, 
to ward off monotony, and to prevent the encroachmeot 
of weariness, thia principle of working to an end must be 
ever aiive, in every part of the school, at every moment of 
the day. Let it be remembered that it is this principle 
which gives their greatest charm to the sports of the 
playground, and there can be no denial of ita importance 
in school. Abbott, in the first chapter of the "Teacher," 
finds that it is to the observance of this principle that 
one teacher finds intense pleasure in his work, where 
another, from its neglect, only meets with weariness and 
disgust. 

3. KnowUdge. The feelings excited by the pursuit and 
attainment of knowledge, being of a highly pleasurable 
nature, may be made productive of activity and energy in 
school work. The mere exercise of the mind on proper 
objects gives pleasure, and this remains as a stimulus to 
exertion on other occasions. 

(a) NoveUy, wonder, mtrpriee. Whatever is new gives 
pleasure on that account, if it be not in itaelf disagreeable. 
South says novelty le " the great parent of pleasure| and 
is that which makes men so much pleased with variety." 
Novelty is more than mere freshness ; it is something unes- 
pected. A thing old in itself is a novelty to one tobilly un- 
prepared for it. In this consists its power to excite the 
mind. Wonder and surprise express essentially the same 
feeling, tlie difference being one of degree. The former is 
the stronger feeling. When something is brought to our 
koowledge out of the ordinary course of our oxperienca. 
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BOmething for wliicli we are totally unprepared, we ezpa- 
rience a Hort of shook, atronger or weaker according to cir- 
cumstanceB, which we term wonder or surprise, which U 

?lea8urabIo or painful as novelty or inoonBiBtency Bxcites it 
'beBB feelinp are most readily escited in early life. 
In using these feelings, the means must be legitinii 
It is a strong objection to some of the fact-teacbing of tha 
present day, that it takes off the bloom, and robs of their 
charm the studies of latter life ; the appetite is sated, not 
whetted, and one of the inducements to studious pursuits is 
removed. Appeals to tliese feelings must not be too fre- 
qnent, else there may arise a love of the marvellous, a 
tendency to untruthfulness or exaggeration, and unUtnesa 
for truthful observation. Tliat which is an every.day 
experience will cease to attract unless there is a pungency 
added to it, the " mixture of a lie " alone yielding pleasure. 

(b) Similarily. Some of tlie purest pleasures arise from 
the oiBCOvery of aimilarity where it was not expected. Tba 
feeling is that excited by novelty, but has greater pungency. 
If likeness between objects lying far apart ia discovered or 

? Dinted out to os, we are arrested, startled, excited, pleased, 
'he attention is arrested and held fast by a fascination that 
cannot be resisted. The mind is roused to action, and 
impelled to further exertion. It is not necessary to wait 
to a late period for these agreeable eurprisea. Heading 
lesBons, geography— as tanght in " a traveller's wonders," — 
history, biography, poetry, and natural history, abound itl 
the material. 

(c) DiffioHlty overcome. Anything in mental wort that 
has been a difficulty, when solved, yields pleasure. The» 
IB in this feelingthat of gratified power, an emotion whick 
makes difBcuIty a stimuluB to exertion. It ia in the sam" 
way that the consciousnesB of progresB is an incitement t 
increased activity. Such consciousnesB can only be poB- 
sessed by one whose attainments are real and clear to hiS' 
own mind. A rapid pace of acquisition may be fatal to it. 

(i) Ctirioeily. Curiosity is a desire to know. It is part^ 
instinctive, but much more a result of the gratification ex- 
perienced in connection with past acquisitions. Properly 
fostered, it merges into the desire of knowledge for its own 
sake. Employed on trifling and indifferent matters, its 
tendency is to take on the form of inquiaitiveness without •, 
definite purpose ; and allowed to run riot, it degenerate* 
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into prying into other people's concerns. In its legitimate 
rohere it is a powerful auxiliary to the teacher. It is when 
the mind has oeen brought to ask a question, that the best 
condition exists in which to impart instruction, or to put it 
on that course of labour which will lead to its solution. 

4. Superiority. Certain feelings which spring out of 
comparison with others, and from a sense of superiority 
or inferiority thence arising, have great influence on the 
character, and furnish strong motive power to the will. 
Power, emulation, envy, ambition, form one group ; self- 
esteem and love of admiration, with their allies or modifi- 
cations, a second. 

(a) Poxjoer, This feeling is one which exhibits itself early. 
It has its germ in the production of an effect, or the attain- 
ment of a result, which suggests the idea of strength, skill, 
and superiority. When the emotion is experienced there is 
a feeling of gratification, a confidence of ability to produce 
the same effect at any time, a confidence which gives a calm- 
ness, vigour, and command that materially aid the accom- 
plishment of the result ; and there is besides a desire to 
achieve higher results, with a firm belief in the ability to 
do 80. That such are the effects of the emotion is shown 
by the opposite state of failure, and especially of repeated 
failure. (Confidence in self is shaken, the mind is humbled, 
and its tone is altogether depressed. This emotion may be 
experienced in two ways. If the present is compared with 
the past, and there arises a consciousness of superiority over 
average performances, with a conviction of growing ability, 
there is a modified experience of the emotion, not without 
its value as a stimulus to increased exertion. But it is in 
comparison with others that the emotion is most powerful. 
Yet even here it depends altogether on the standard of com- 
parison ; a slave compares himself with slaves ; a soldier, not 
with civilians, but with his compeers. Hence, in school, 
lads who excel their fellows should be removed to a higher 
class. 

The tendency to mischief is one of the earliest manifes- 
tations of the emotion of power, often strengthened by in- 
judicious interference, which turns it from exercising itself 
on inanimate things, to tease and annoy those who would 
prevent its exhibition if they could. Cruelty to inferior 
animals is simply the same emotion, and springs from the 
same cause, consciousness of superior strength triumphing 
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over reaistaiioe. At firat it is no more, but unless clieclcei 
it will beoome the diapoaition. Acta of tyranny by boy 
over girls, or big ones ovet little ones, grow out of the si "" 
feeling. This sliouM be prevented, and those who are 
objects of it should be encouraged to resist it. 

(6) Emulalim. This is founded on compariBon of one'i 
self with Dthem. who are engaged in Bimilar parsuiti!, and oi^ 
a sense of their anperiority. It conaiats in the df"""" *" 
equal or surpass jithers, combined with the eSort t( -7^ 

Its design is not that oilers may be distanced, but that in 
may excel. The desire oE excellence is the end to which tfai| 
desire of superiority tends. The true nature of this feeling 
may receive some illustration from the feeling of envy. 
Both, in their iqjmediate purpose, aim at being on the sam 
lerel with another ; but the first by raising one's self ti 
another's standard, the second by bringing others down t 

All acknowledge this feeling to be a powerful means oJE 
influencing children ; yet, of all means employed by tf 
teaoher, few have met with so entire a condemnation, 
has been said to be contrary to Christian morality, ai 
a source of almost every moral evil 1 that where it is ei 
ployed, selfiahneBS, envy, a desire to take advantage . 
others, ill-will, and other bad passions, follow in its trai^ 
If this be so, its employment uy the teacher is out of th| 

Jnestion. But, as a matter of fact, its influence cannot V 
estroyed. Where children are properly classified — that it 
engaged in a common pursuit on competing terms, — it | 
scarcely possible to prevent — if there is life at all — oa 
striving to outstrip another. Tliis shows it to be a natural 
feeling, and as it does not necessarily imply a disposition t4 
retard others, only to distance them, it dcseiTea to b* 
fostered. The object of the teacher muat be to give 1 
a light direction. Let him often point out that it is not 
distancing his companions that is the proper object of omUt 1 
tion, but the achievement of excellence ilself in whatevof 
pursuit he may be engaged. Let him often place before them 
the examples of those who have risen to eminence in varian 
departmenla by their hnbita of self-help, and their incesaui 
«xertions to excel. Let him often compare what they hail 
reached with what remains to be attained ; and while h| 
praises their past, let it be in such wise as will yet niof 
itimulata them in future. 
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(c) Ambition, The desire of distinction, thongh varying 
in its objectsr and expressions, belongs more or less to ev^ 
mind. It is in operation often where it is not suspected. 
Its educational influence depends on its objects; if tiie 
objects are worthy, then its influence is good, not only 
because it stimulates to effort until the end is gained, bii 
because the desire to be distinguished in worthy pursuits ia 
itself exalting and ennobling. Directed to unworthy objects, 
it may operate as a bar to all real advancement by filling 
the mind with trifles, or it may be the source of much evil 
by leading to disregard of the comfort or rights of others. 
The good teacher will aim to lay the basis of an ambition to 
be distinguished by probity, integrity, trustworthiness, and 
the discharge of duty in all the relations of life. 

(d) Self-esteem, in any of its forms of complacency, self- 
consciousness, self-confidence, conceit, and self-respect is 
the feeling which springs from the possession — sometimes 
from the credited possession— of qualities which in others 
excite admiration and esteem. This class of feelings has 
ever been regarded as one of the most important agents in 
education, because of the tendency of the feeling to grow 
quickly into a permanent condition. Self -consciousness often 
obtrudes itself. Of two persons engaged in a pursuit, one 
is entirely occupied with it, and does not bestow a thought 
on himself as the agent ; but the other has his mode of per- 
formance, and how it is regarded, more before his mind than 
the thing itself. This is incipient vanity. Self-confidence 
is a preference for one's own opinions, and a trust in one's 
own powers. It is often a sign of inexperience and igno- 
rance. Self-conceit is an undue estimate of one's own 
powers and opinions. It is the exhibition of self-esteem in 
its most ofEensive form. Its influence is debasing, and it 
has the effect of throwing obstacles in the way of progress. 
Self-respect is the most favourable side of the feeling, for in 
this form it preserves from what is degrading. A proper 
self-respect is often a preservative from mean, low, and 
wicked actions. 

(e) Love of admiration. There are few feelings so 
frequently called into play as this. There is an almost 
unbroken continuity of appeal to it. Is this legitimate ? In 
its primary intention its ODJect must have been to incite to 
personal excellence and active usefulness, but in the present 
condition of human nature its real moral influence must 
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depend on the cliaracter of the perBons whose admiration ia 
' sought, and on whether it is the end in pursuit. To care for 
' the favoorable opinion of others ia often a eafegnard from 
evil coureeB, hut to make it the end of exertion ia to lay tlie 
basis of D character in which may be found everything mean 
and contemptible. Care should be taken to impress the child 
that the value of admiration depends on the character of the 
person tliat gives it, and it should he trained to do things 
deserving of admiration rather than for admiration. 

The tendency of frequent appeals to this feeling is to foster 
ostentation, and to destroy the charming simplicity of child- 
hood. Nothing in the child where it reigns is childlike. Id 
everything, even in the most sacred things, " How am I 
engrossing attention ?" will solely occupy his own. Unduly 
excited, its tendency is to weaken trathfalness, an<i toinduoB 
A care for appearances, not reality. To be thought well of, 
not to be so, is sufBciently Batisfying. Besides, tLore ia a 
etroitg temptation to put on false appearances, to exaggerate, 
and to lie, to gain the so ranch coveted applause. Even the 
appeal to the weaker feeling, love of approbation, is not un- 
attended with danger. The oft-recurring inducement, What 
will others think ? by its perpetual appeals, tct)ds to destroy 
all originality, all independence, all daring to be singular. 
It also tends to produoc a false slandnrd of conduct — the 
opinions of others rather than the sense of duty. WhaC 
A risk is run when one so trained is thrown into the world t 
Accustomed to regard the opinions of others as the regulator 
of his actions, bow is ho to be preserved from evil courses 
if the opinions of those around him are in favour of such ? 
How consistent he is likely to bo, and yet what a changeling, 
his actions ever varying, but his principle always the same F 
5, Heart. Certam feelings — as tenderness, sympathy, 
■ttaohmcnt, courage, fear — ore often included under the term 
heart. To enltivate the heart is an e.'spression often em- 
ployed to point out that right feelings towards others are to 
be sought as the end in enforcing right conduct towuxla 
them, and is intended to warn from the mere hoUownesa of 
seeming ivliat we should be. The importance of tliis culture 
lias always been maintained. The training of the head and 
of the heart is often used as an exhaustive division of edu- 
cation, and, thoQgh shortcoming, points out that bringing 
Jlings so classed into play, and carefully guiding tLem 
on, are important elements in a right discipline. 
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(a) Tenderness, This feeling is the root of some of the 
best feelings with which others are regarded. The objects 
qualified to call it forth are so because they suggest ideas 
of weakness or helplessness, or of delicacy and beauty. 
It may be called into existence, too, by joy, music, poetry, 
and even tones of the voice, into which has been thrown 
some degree of pathos. Its presence is not to be re- 
garded as evidence of a right state of heart, though 
doubtless the absence of it on occasions which should 
call it forth must be regarded as evidence of a wrong state. 
Its office seems to be to fit the mind to receive other im- 
pressions, and to introduce emotions which will lead to active 
exertion. Not unfrequently the recollection of tender feel- 
ing, under particular circumstances, proves a safeguard in 
strong tem{)tation. 

It is as introductory to other states of mind that it is 
often sought to be induced in school. To call forth tears 
is favourable to producing right impressions ; but too often 
the teacher is satisfied with that, as if it were the end he 
sought. This is a danger specially incident to religious in- 
struction. A tear is a good sign 1 an effect to be prized ! an 
end to be gained I So it is, if the teacher do but remember 
that a gush of tenderness by no means indicates a change of 
character or purpose, though it may dispose for it. He should 
seize the opportunity to awaken some emotion of a more 
enduring nature. 

Sometimes the appearance of a child — ^beautiful, delicate, 
graceful, and interesting — will inspire tender regard, but 
this must not be allowed to influence the teacher's conduct 
to the prejudice of less favoured children. Acting on this 
emotion, the weakly in intellect, the weakly in body, and 
even the deformed, may be made objects of regard to a 
whole school, everyone feeling an interest in their protection 
and progress ; for tender f eelmg often excited by an object 
tends to produce affection for the object. 

(b) Sympathy. This is the taking on of another^s feel- 
ings. It is entering into his state, and realizing his emotions 
as our own, — the emotions being the same in kind, but not 
in degree. As the emotions of others are known only through 
their manifestations, sympathy implies the power to read 
emotional expression, to copy that expression, and to assume 
in doing so the feeling itself. This is the entire process. 
First there is present, in idea or in reality, the externa) 
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M^ireasion of an emotion, then an asaninption of tbot ex- 
praasion, whicb is followed by tlie fooling itJioif. From this 
it follows that sympathy can be esclted only in two ways; 
first, it may be excited by witnessing tho expression or 
another's feelings, or it mny be by cunceiviag from descrip" 
tioD what axe bis feelings. In botli cases there is an act o£ 
imagination, by which we place oui^elvea in the otber's cir- 
cumstances, as well as a production of the eipressiuD bf 
nbich tbe emotion is manifested. 

The tendency to aeaimie the feelings of otbere cannot ba 
regarded as an invariable law, but as a disposition to fall in 
with these states. The tendency is modlBed by several con- 
ditions. Young children often tind it impeesiblo to sympa- 
thize with older children, because, never Iv^ing experienced 
tbeeniotion, their imagination cannot realize the state. Then, 
again, older children do not often eympathiEe with tha 
younger, because experience has corrected many of their 
earlier conceptions, so that circumstances which were wont 
to excite feelings do bo no more, and they ratherregard with 
contempt the feeling exhibited. Here we lia?& two Inwa 
relating to this state ; one is the necessity of previous expe* 
rience of the feeling to sympathy ; the other, that when tha 
mind is strongly possessed by any other feeling, it excludes 
sympathy ; to which may be added, that as most feelings 
introduce others, in seme instances tbe second feeling comes 
on GO rapidly as effectually to displace or efface everything 
like sympathy. Aa an instance of this, a lad who wituessea 
the punishment of another may have sympathy displaced hj 
fear. 

The tendency to sympathy is strong in early life, for then 
the tender emotions are strong, and those of self weak. la 
fact, these are so closely allied that tendernoss is often mis- 
taken for sympathy. The occasions that stimulate sympathy 
in school are frequent, its influence is potent, and may bo 
beneficial or injurious. Becognising as a fact its strengtli 
in early life, it is yet to be noted that in tlie young it is in. 
proportion to the strength of attachment. Hence the teaohei 
must win the affections of his children. These secured, 
sympathy would prove a spur to carry out hia wishes, and 
would sustain the public opmion of tbe school in hia favbU 
when he was compelled to inflict chastisement ; for in tbil 
the children would symjialhize rather with tbe grief of 
tbe teacher than with tbe pain of the culprit. It is to bO 
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obeerved, too, that those feelings are most sympathetic which 
are usually attended by strong outward emotion ; thus grief, 
fear, laughter, excite sympathy. Tears call forth tears, fear 
is contagious, laughter is proyocative of laughter. How fftr 
pain excites sympathy is deseryiug of attention. Pain in 
itself is a weak stimulus ; it is so soon forgotten. It is true 
that its accompaniments and accessories are often permanent 
aiUiesions, and take strong hold of the imagination, but the 
feeling itself is often irrecoyerable. To yield to pain, too, 
somewhat excites contempt. These things make it difficult 
to feel any lively sympathy with mere pain; but pain 
is often associated with strong muscular contortion, or with 
other feelings, and these may call forth their like in the 
bystander. Thus in school a chastisement may be evidently 
unjust, or disproportionate to the offence, or he attended by 
marks of favouritism to others, in which cases there would 
be experienced a sense of injustice, or of indignation, or of 
anger, and with these the on-looker may sympathize, though 
he does not with the pain. The fact ought not to be over- 
looked, that the consciousness of the sympathy of his fellows 
in such feelings will enable a lad to bear, and even to feel 
pleasure in, the inflicted suffering. 

(c) Attachment. The tendency to love, to find objects of 
attachment, is one of the most striking characteristics of 
human nature. It is instinctive. " It is not a thing to bo 
planted, the seed is already sown, and all that is needed is 
to remove whatever on the surface would prevent its growth 
and development. .... Brea]^ the crust which conceals the 
hidden fire, and the warmth will flow put." The object of 
such an instinct ;s that we may find our happiness m pro- 
moting the enjoyment and identifying ourselves with the 
interests of others. It is intended to break through that 
crust of selfishness which the emotions of self have a ten- 
dency to raise over every one, and to lead to active exertion 
on behalf of others. AfEection is cherished by occasions for 
acting it out. 

A few of the conditions favourable and unfavourable to 
the production of attachment are the following : — Tender- 
ness, esteem, sympathy, and afiEection are favourable. Sus- 
picion, indifference, and scorn are unfavourable. 

(d) Fear, This is a word used somewhat ambiguously, 
00 that doubts are often expressed as to its being a legitimate 
agent in education; some attributing all manner of evil to it| 
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others contending that its sction k beneficial. In these cmei 
it ia aot clear that the same thing is meant. 

Fear, in one sense of the term, is a state of painful escita- 
meat, which, originating in apprehension of evil, uncertaJDtj', 
or strangeneEB, woates the energies, subdues the spirit, ana 
hringB the intellect into abject subjection to its causea. In 
another use the term designates a state of mind ftie growth 
of espericnce and conviction, the parent of prudence and 
the ofepring of reason, in which certain courses are avoided 
because they are known to be evil, or to be productive of it 
I'o avoid confusion, the former may be spoken of as fear 
proper, or fear &a emotion, the latter aa the principle oc 
sentiment of fear. 

(1) Fear, (a an emotion, is a painful state, varying in its 
character from that of uneasy apprehension to one of intense 
misery. Often the state of fear is more miserable than that 
of the evil dreaded, the mind becoming calm and tranquil 
under actual suffering, the anticipation of which had pro- 
duced the most abject and miserable condition. 

(1} Its ongin. The existence of fear may be traced to 

Sain, apprehension, uncertainty, and strangeness. Pain 
oea not invariably produce it ; the temperament of the 
individual and the circumstances under which it is endured 
have much to do with it ; e. g., a smart stroke — in school — 18 
observed to produce grief in tendernatures, anger in irascible 
ones, and fear in weak ones. The presence of others, loo, 
often influences the result ; the suficrer being nerved by 
sympathy, buoyed up by vanity, or saved from the impu- 
tation of cowardice by shame. Where pain excites fear, it 
will probably be found to be allied to apprehension of soms 
other evil as likely to arise, or some severer infliction antici- 
pated to follow. The punishment of a boy in school often 
sends a thrill of fear through the little community of on- 
lookers. The sudden silence, the deep concern, the startled 
look, are due to the pain operating through sympathy, and 
rapidly introdncing the associated state of fear. Yet perhaps 
this result is ns often due to the mode of punishment, and 
to the feeling that rules it ; marks of violent anger in th« 
master inducing uncertainty and undefined apprehension, 
and so exciting fear. Ajiprelieimion of evil is so frequently 
the origin of fear, that it is often spoken of as the stale' 
itself , and is, in fact, implied in the common use of the wont', 
" Fear," says Sydney Smith, " is the apprehension of futur*'! 
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evil." It is rather the result of such apprehension ; this 
being the intellectual precursor of that, the emotional state. 
Instances occur daily. The upraising of a rod brings former 
suffering to mind, and, stimulating the imagination, often 
makes a child quake with agonv. The threat of punish- 
ment by one who is known to keep his word often has the 
same effect. Uncertainty, allied with probability of evil, 
and strangeness or inexperience in possibly painful circum- 
stances, are states in which anxiety, bashfulness, distrust of 
our faculties, suspicion, or other phases of fear, have their 
source. Caprice, joined with severity, it is sometimes 
observed, makes a state of dread, fear, undefined appre- 
hension, the normal condition of the school where it is 
found to preside. 

(2) Its effect. The effects of fear are of such a nature as 
to make its use in education — as an ordinary stimulus — very 

Questionable. Fhysically, it wastes nervous energy, en- 
ieebles the brain, paralyzes the muscles, palls the cheek, 
greatly weakens the action of the heart, and causes derange- 
ment in the secretions. Intellectually, it is found to leave 
a strong and almost indelible impression of the scene and 
circumstances in the recollection, which in future may be a 
strong stimulus to the will, and so far might be permitted as 
a dernier ressort, but in itself is a state unfavourable to 
mental action. It absorbs for the time all the powers of 
the intellect, "paralyzes perception, and annihilates memory,** 
putting it out of the power of the mind to attend to anything 
but its own miserable condition. The mind is completely 
prostrate, the intellect refuses to work ; and where fear is a 
common stimulus, there are found in the character meanness, 
cunning, irresolution, duplicity, suspicion, and pusillanimity. 
Fear is an essentially selfish feeling. 

2) Fear as a principle. That condition of mind which the 
certainty of evil following on particular courses educes, so 
that such courses are regarded with a mental fear or dread, 
and are avoided as evils in themselves, is the condition 
referred to by " fear as a principle." A man who fears to 
sin because he dreads God^s displeasure is in this condition 
of mind. The fear and dread do not indicate a state of pain 
like the corresponding state in the anticipation of impending 
evil, but a condition somewhat analogous to it, as influencing 
the conduct, leading to the avoidance of evil. Here the man 
fears to sin because of its consequence, the Divine displeasureu 
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So the man who fears to enter on intemperate oi vicious 
courses, because of the known effects of such on health, 
circumstances, and character, has a condition of mind 
precisely similar, though the cause is not. So, also, the boy 
whose recollection of a severe chastisement, joined with the 
conviction that similar conduct will insure its repetition, 
leads him to do his duty, is in the same condition of mind. 
This condition, produced by the conviction of the certainty 
of evil or painful consequences following certain actions is 
termed by Kichter •* mental fear," to distinguish it from that 
which is " bodily fear." It manifests itself in external per- 
turbation. It may be termed the principle to avoid evil 
because of the consequences of it. The condition of mind 
now in view is one which would produce the phase of fear 
proper, supposing the individual to be forced into the dreaded 
course. 

The educational bearings of this principle may now be 
indicated. As a principle of action, its influence is very 
decided when it is once brought into existence. It is a state 
which altogether depends on the certainty of the conse- 
quences, on the uniformity of the sequences of the conduct 
and its results ; hence an aim of the teacher both in moral 
and religious instruction, and in his treatment of offences, 
should be to produce an indissoluble association in the mind 
that sin is misery. As it is a state originating in self-regard, 
it is not the highest motive to right conduct. The first 
object of this fear is pain, but it ought not to continue so, or 
an effeminate character is the result. To rule a school by 
the fear of pain is to destroy eveiy particle of manliness and 
true courage. Pain, as such, should oe despised or conquered. 
Pain should be coveted rather than wrong committed ; he 
who does right, regardless of the suffering it may bring, ia 
truly courageous. " The simple way,'* says Newnham, " in 
which it can be useful in education is by inspiring fear of 
doing wrong for its own sake, and not on account of the 
punishment which may be annexed to it." 

(e) Conscience. The development of conscience in chil- 
dren, of acting from a sense of duty, should always be the 
aim of the teacher. Whatever other feelings are appealed 
to, this should always be supreme. The cases of conduct 
which the teacher may have to take up publicly should 
always ha^fie their merits determimed by an appeal to God'B 
word. Tiie children should feel that the teacner is guided 
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by that word, and often it should le impressed upon them 
that all their conduct will at last be tried by it. 

IV. Means of Influencing Children. 1. Authority. 
l%e discipline of a school must be founded in the right to 
enforce obedience. This right is invested in the teacher by 
the very fact of parents entrusting him with the education 
of their children. It must then be made clear to them that 
he possesses this right, and that when needs be he will 
exercise it, — ^that he will not and cannot allow his authority 
to be disputed. Much will depend on his mode of adminis- 
tration, as to the respect yielded to this claim. A wise 
teacher, in order to enhance it, will often speak of his 
responsibility to others ; will use means to enlist the public 
opinion of the school in his favour ; and will take care that 
the character of his government shall deserve the respect of 
his children. 

Obedience must be claimed on the ground that it is right 
to yield it ; but it will go a great way to secure it if the 
chudren feel that what is required from them is just and 
reasonable. Authority is perilled when a command is given 
which violates a child's sense of what is fitting or just. Not 
that the child is to be the judge of what the teacher ought 
to require from it ; yet a judicious teacher will always have 
respect to his power to enforce a child's obedience, and will 
avoid anything that might bring him into a contest, unless 
in a very plain case. The giving of orders is a point of 
great importance. The arrangements and regulations should 
be such that few orders should be needed. No order or signal 
fihould be repeated. It will help to secure subordination if 
the teacher has times of review, when the reasons of the 
Bchool regulations are clearly explained, and the evils of not 
observing them shown. 

There is a view of authority as a living, active principle, 
deserving the teacher's serious attention. " It is a power in 
the individual himself, independent of all circumstances. 
It is a power difficult to describe, but which sends out its 
streams of influence along the teacher's pathway. It en- 
lightens, it warms, it vivifies, as it continually radiates from 
him while he silentlv occupies his position in a schoolroom^ 
It shows everv pupil his place, and keeps him quietly in it. 
It is identified with the man. It is cheerfully conceded to j 
him ; and yet it goes out from him. It goes wherever he 
goes, and every pupil is brought under its influence. It 
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exista in tlie man, demanding; and Bccurin°;, and retaining 
clicerful obedience, ami becoming the central point of all hT^ 
does in the way of government."* 

2. Co-operation and public opinion. Second to authoriti 
and necesaftTy to aeeure the objects.of discipline, ia the will 
ing co-operation of the children. This may be obtained t 
the use of the following means : — Firat, the teacher mm 
endeavour to interest tbem in the well-being of tbe schoolj 
and sliow tbem bow much this depends upon themselveBi 
He ought to strive to create a public opinion in the school i 
favour of whatever ia of good report. He should endeavoii 
to interest them in his plana by placing nt fitting seaso 
his objectit and aima clearly before them, by bringing tl 
defects of the achool to light, and his proposals to remei , 
them, and by allowing within limita the acholars themselve 
to suggest for hia consideration whatever they think migh 
be for the good of the achool. The co-operation of inanj 
may bo obtained by investing the leading bojrs with littJ 
offices of trust. Empowering them, not to make laws, — that 
is his prerogative,— but to carry them out. Lastly, thi 
teacher must win their confidence and be worthy of thd 
respect, by hia impartiality, respect for their feelings, avoid 
ing a querulous tone, and by placing implicit trust in then 
To create a good public opinion for a high eduoationi 
standing should be an object ever before the teacher. 
will foster it if pointa of excellence in other aohoola a 
brought into view, together with the good points in "" ' 
own, and tbe points in which it falla abort of others. 

3. SympaSty of numberB. There ia a strong inflneno 
esercised by children over each other, especially when the 
are about the same age and standing, and are engaged 1 
the same pursuit. Every child in school is influenced by th 
opinions and e^tample of those around him. There is 
tendency for this feeling to take one direction, to give t 
entire mass of mind one impulse ' and whenever anoh 
power ia developed, it is stronger than that of the teach) 
himself. This power — sympathy of numbers — is one f 
cvii as well aa good : it may fmstrate a teacher's plane B^ 
neutralize all his efforts, or it may become one of the ma 
powerful engines of government. This depends on t' 
t«acber himself ; depends on the skill with which he c 
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bind the childreD to himself, on tljc tact he has of iiiterestiog 
them in tilings which admit of tjimultancoua feeling nad 
action, and on hia power tn imbue tliem witli one t^pirit. 
In wielding this powerful engine the oiOBt poignant pain 
may be inUicted, or the highest pleasure communicated. 
Care shoold be taken that ofTences, and not offenders, are the 
objects against wbivb it ia turned. 

4. Marka,rentoi:aU,^lace-iaking,pTi£e3, and praise. The 
ordinary modes of exciting emulation are by tliese meaoB. 
Periodical examinationi, at not distant intervals, with re- 
mavaU to a higher class of tlie proticicut, and a system of 
registration of marks and of process, are healtliy stimuli. 
Pioce-ZoAanff has a value when oonSned to subjects requiring 
merely mechanical efibrt. Ita tendency then is to stimulate 
the weak or indolent. It also fairly regiaters the attain- 
ments in SDch subjects. But hi subjects requiring a higher 
culture, its tendency is to reward mere smartness at tho 
expense of real ability. It often confers a pxemium on for- 
ward pertneas, and punishes retiring modesty. It aomelimea 
advances to the highest positions such as are ready lo 
answer, however sh^low their intellect, and degrades tliOM 
of a higher cast of mind, who, weighing before replying, 
are seemingly inferior. It thus defeats an important purpOM 
of education, which is to cherish habits of thought, and diS' 
courage mere superficiality. Prizes may be expedient when 
highiT motives are not available to influence a pupil's con- 
duct. A great objection to tbeni is, that from inability to 
measure moral conduct, tliey are given solely for intellectual 
acquisitions, which must have the effect of attaching to these 
Ui undue importance in the pupil's mind. Tliey are beat 
employed when their object is to stimulate pupils to sapply 
defects, or to gain the mastery of bad habits. Praia* rightly 
bestowed is an engine of great power. It depends, as baa 
been shown, for its effects on the character of the person 
that bestows it, and also on the occasions which call it forth. 
It should not be withheld wiien deserved, though the modo 
of conveying it must depend on the character of the child. 
Ad undue use of it miujt be avoided, or it will lose ita 
power, or it will develop the pernicious sentiment, that 
conduct in any given instance must depend on tlie notice 
likely to be taken of it. Still it must be given on proper 
occasions ; and it must not ^tand, because sparingly used, m 
unfavourable contrast with censure and fault-hnding, but. 
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on the contrary, the epirit of ttie teacher b1ioli!c1 kail li 
seek ioT things to commend rather tlian fur things to blamsj 
It should never be given wlicre tlie eimple coi 
faaviDg done right lihould he the aole reward. 

6. Shame, censure, rebuke. The sense of shame elionlt 
not be mdel; awakened. Exposure should be avoided a 
much as poasible. The more delicately it is touched, th 
more effectual is ita influence. Whenever disEuttisfactbu ii 
expressed or remonstrance employed, whenever reproof 
rebuke, or censure is needed, the object must be to develo] 
Bnoh a sense of shame as will lead to the desire for a 
state, and to strenuous efforts to attain it. But tlieir el 
in producing this result will altogether depend on how the] 
are employed. Unnecessary and rude exposure may harro^ 
the feelings, yet defeat its object by hardening the offender, 
The frequent employment of renuke or censare will makl 
the normal condition of the school one of irritation, fretful- 
ness, and opposition. Many words will weaken the effect 
When necessary to administer it before the class or schod 
care must be taken of the spirit in which it is done. 

6. Pwtishment. Cases are continually occurring in whiot 

Eonishment of some kind is necessary, in which there a 
e a deprivation of some pleasore, or the infliction of ai 
pain. There could be no government, no law cuforced 
if there were no punishments for offences. Hence fear, tt 
feeUng to which punisbment appeals, is, as has been showi 
a legitimate source of inSucnce in the government of child 
Ten. Bitt as the flnal cause of fear is to preserve fr<Hi 
whatever is injurious, the aim of the teacher must he not t 
make punishment its object, but tliat which renders puniahi 
ment necessary. 

In awarding punishment of any kind, its design must h 
held in view, — of associating pain with wrong-doing, i 
seeking the child's good, not ttie gratification of the maata 
resentment, and of awakening cordial concern for tlie faoll 
Its efficiency to counteract evil roust ever be regarded, a 
cue exercised to adapt it to the offence, both in kind a 
degree. But other things beside the gravity of the offem 
must be considered in awarding punishment. The dispM 
tion of the child must be regarded, for what would be 
punishment in one case would often prove ineffecto 
A word, a slight reproof in the hearing of ll 
fellows, would cut many a child to the quick, when a liU 
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ricane of reproaches woald pass by another, the culprit the 
while sheltering himself in indifference or scorn. It is 
necessary to the ends of discipline that the child is really in 
fanlt. This is not the case where the task assigned has 
been beyond his ability to perform, or where the authority 
of the parent seemed to come into collision with that of the 
master. The degree in which he is in fault ought to be 
ascertained. It may be that a child has been instigated to 
do wrong by another, in which case the latter deserves t^he 
severer penalty. All such circumstances require to be con- 
sidered, that punishment may answer its design. 

Of the kinds of punishment adopted in schools, we have— 
Bebnke, which, where attachment exists, is often a severe 
punishment, the degree of severity depending on its being 
private, before the class, or in presence of the school. Tasks 
to be learnt, than which nothing more unfortunate was ever 
conceived ; that with which should be associated feelings of 
pleasure, being made an instrument of pain. Confinement 
after school hours, which is objectionable because shared by 
the teacher. Intercourse forbidden with other children, which 
under some circumstances may be of considerable effect. 
Corporal punishment, which, as a usual resort, is an expedient 
of tlie poorest teachers ; but cases occasionally occur, even in 
the beet schools, when it is a question whether it ought not 
to be employed. As a teacher's claim to emplov it at all is 
based on the delegation to him of the parents^ rights and 
duties, implied in placing their children under his charge, it 
becomes his duty to employ it in all cases in which it would 
be theirs. Nevertheless it should be used cautiously. There 
is a strong temptation, in its being always at hand and 
usually effective, to neglect the higher motives to which it 
is his privilege to appeal. Besides, it is hardening in its 
influence, not unfrequently in the case of the children— 
almost invariably in his own. The difi&culty, when a child's 
mind is occupied by pain of body, of turning its attention ti/ 
the offence, must not be overlooked. And the teacher should 
make it his rule never to inflict it at the moment of the 
offimce. 

7. Attachment as a means of influence. Among thw 
means of influence open to a teacher, one of the mosi 
eflfoctive is through their affections, (a) Where children 
lore tiliey are disposed to obey. In schools where coercion 
is the only motive to obedience, it often becomes an object 
to ohMt the teacher, to impose upon his credulity^ and tA 
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■birk the work^every instance of success lieing sonn^tliing, 
to le proud of. Biitwiiere the autliority of a tenclicr liaaibl 
broad fnnndationB in tlie uLtaclmient of liis oliildren, autSf 
practices are not knoivn ; for where we love wa are deairoi* 
to pleaee, and this desire would lead children to oliey. Ej9> 
service diBappears before a rule that has inspired its object^ 
with affection and eeteeni. 

(S) Where childrtu love they give their confidence. Therii 
are some teachers to whom a diild can never unburden itself; 
to whom ita difficuitieu, trials, temptations, and inwaiv 
. fightings are never known ; to wham the bouI of a child i^ 
never disclosed. The tennber, afraid, it may be, of lib' 
dignity, bas inspired the little one with awe which keeps tt 
from peoetratiug the inclosure into which the teacher hMi 
retired; or perhaps he !ia:< shown himself incapable W 
sympathy with a child, so that the little one shriuka from 
the exposure through drea<i of bis frown, it may bo of bit' 
«neer. It is not so where love exists; here the child make* 
the teacher the depositary uf ita secret*, of its trials, griefl^, 
hopes, joys, employ men tB. 

(c) Thus the teacher gets a knowledge of th« cliild^ 
character, and by what means it is most easily influenced^ 
this, it is obvious, is a source of power. A great maxim ift 
education is, " Adapt youi' measures to the particular natuiv 
oi the being to be edocalcd." But the difficulty is, to get ■! 
the nature of the child, to find out in what particular 
diild differs from another, and the causes why a. me 
which is successful with iine baa no influence over another; 
Now this confidence, this reiirme of sotil in tlie teacl.er, f 
the very means of soiling' the diificu!ty;hcre,in the develop- 
ment of character, ia the vcrv knowledge sought ; here tha 
motives which most powerfully influence the child are laiA 
bare, and the opportunity \n given to form plana tostrengtbaf 
or weaken theni as the cnKC may require. . 

{d) The highest result of afTection proceeds from ita 
tendency w put its subji-ci in the course of self- improvement, 
to excite and faster self activity. One who loves another ia 
anxious to be allthat lilt' other approves. Soitlswith the child 
that loves its teacher; the rt-i^nlt. is of course determined bj 
the teacher's character. II he lie a man of high aims ha wiQ 
jubpire Ills childreo with an eiitlinsiasm for tlie higbeak 
excellence, and may excite n Kpirit and energy wbicb Ciuinr*~ 
be quenched. It is true tliHI nutih a spiril springs at fin 
6via A low motive — the ilesire to be what the leaohi 
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irislies, — but eventiiallT excellence fnr ita own sake is th« 
one tbing Boaght, and tbua ooe of tlie cliief ends of eilucatios 
ia attained, (e) " Love ie tlie first and strongest feeling in 
the cblld'a bosom ; it is eeaential to bis happineas; it will 
flow forth from the child, anleas it be positively repressed 
b; the imprudent or nokiDd conduct of hia superior; it will 
lead the cbild to self-denial ; and it will make pleasant to 
him a path which may bave no attractiona in itself." 

8. Soio to acquire this attachment. How to acquire the 
affections of bis pupils is a questioD of vital importance, (a) 
The teacher must be wortby of their esteem. Wliere respect 
•nd esteem do not exist, love cannot. He may be despised, 
be may be an object of contempt, ho may excite pity ; if so, 
it is impossible Ibathe should excite affection. 1) To obtain 
MBpect he must have perfect command of himself— such a 
command as involTca contri)! of his temper, as saves him 
from rash judgments, and from acting hastily, unjustly, and 
with partiality. It is not enough to avoid the audden burst 
of anger, he must take care to avoid the aour look, the in- 
cautious word, the irritating taimf. He roust have patience 
irith dulnees, and never by word or look expose it to ridi- 
cnle. 2) Such watchfulness of himself as this implies can 
proceed only from the conviction that he must respect the 
feelings of his charge. A genuine respect for the feelings 
of the young will, by saving the teacher from much that is 
irritating, go far to secure respect and affection. Few 
tilings should be so sacred to teachers as the feelings of a 
child. Warmth must not be met by coldness, enthusiasm 
mast not be encountered by sneer, tenderness most not be 
blighted by contempt. If he is not careful in hia treat- 
ment of their feeling he may excite bitterness and hatred, 
end til ereby erect a barrier to that communion and con- 
fidence so essential to his influence and their profit, 3) 
Consistency ia another feature essential lo the feeling of re- 
epect: Bucb consistency as implies not only a correspond- 
ence betwixt his professions and practice, betwixt Lis pre- 
cept and conduct, bi t tbat which win fists in uniformity of 
Sovernmeut. Children areeagle-eyedto detect the slightest 
Ucrepancy betwixt what a teacher reco nmenda and what 
be dues, and between his acts at one time and auotlier. 
Hollowness of character will never do in a teacher; lie must 
benprightand d'uvnright, or his cliililren's resjiect cannot 
be obtained. 4) Nor is sticb reapcct forthcoming for on» 
who proves himself incapahle of managing them. Thay 
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(leBpise euch a one in their rerf soul j but they give him 
their earnest, thoroogh respect nlio has tlje iiiaKtery oE 
them, who knows how to etring them up to tlie highest 
pitch, who knows how and when to strike the right 
note, who can aod does bend to his will, ftod their good, 
the restlesa energieH of a hundred minds. Contempt, 
rather than respect, is the result of that resort of the poor 
teacher — iodulgence. Children despise those who iodulgs 
them, 

(6) Another means of winning the affection of children 
is to be interested in their hohhies snd piirsuits. Ooo who 
wants Bympathj with them raust fail to enlist tlieir a£i;ctiona. 
He cannot enter into their feelinga, he is not interested ii 
what interests them, he is not therefore the object of their 
affectiena. They may respect him, they may be convinced 
of his friendship for them, but they cnnnot love him. 0ns 
who eympatliizes with children will not want the dispot 
to assist and encourage them in things which interest them. 
Many a boy's heart has been won by nsBiatance judicioDslj 
given. The examplegiven by Abbott is not uncommon. A 
Jnll boy had given much trouble to his teacher, all of wbOM 
efforts were nnavailing to interest him in his lessons or to 
penetrate hia mind. One day the teaeber asked him to lend 
him one of hia hooka, on opening which he found a 
pencil sketches on several of its pages, which were not ' 
titnte of merit. On diacovenng that they were the boj'a' 
own, he offered him assistance in what was a favourite pnr- 
Huit, from which time the bo; was no trouble to his teacher. 
He who aympathizea with children will manifest it by fre- 
quently j'oining in their sports. Nor will there be any dan- 
ger to hia authority from such an unbending;— all experience 
shows that its tendency is to enhance it. 

(c) Genuine concern for the well-being of the child will 
help to secure its attachment. 1) Such concern will shov , 
itself in a spirit of uniform kindness. Children are i 
deceived by professions of regard which are unaccompanied . 
b^ kindly acts. Kindness of tone and manner under all 
circumstances — in the instruction of dnlness, in adminis- 
tering rebuke, iu bearing with waywardness — speak volui 
to the heart of a child. Nor must this care for its well- 
being be merely directed to the future; it must be D 
tested in care for its present happiness. All arrangements . 
should tend to produce tlie sentiment — " School ia a pieasure." 
A real, hearty desire that his children shall wear smiling. 
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faces and possess happ^ hearts, will, by its manifestations, 
impress them more with their teacher's concern for their 
good than the strongest assurances can do. 2) Genuine 
concern for a child's well-being will lead the teacher to 
stimulate its higher power, and thus help to win it^ regard 
It is a mistake to suppose that children love those who in- 
dulge them, or who pamper them with praise. Few things 
60 convince a child of one's zeal for its welfare as inciting 
it to praiseworthy actions, encouraging it to encounter and 
overcome difficulties, and enlisting it in favour of self -im- 
provement. Such conduct increases its self-respect, and 
thus leads it to prize him who instrumentally has been its 
cause. 3) Thus to win regard by convincing of the teacher's 
desire for the child's well-being, will require the teacher to 
be fertile in expedients to prevent wrong, or in dealing with 
it. He must seek out the causes of offences, and act in 
reference to them rather than punish individual cases. At 
the same time he must by chastisement, when required, con- 
vince his children that his concern for their welfare imposes 
upon him the necessity of inflicting bodily pain when 
nothing else will do. Nor will corporal punishment, rightly 
inflicted, estrange his children's affections ; rather will it 
bind them more closely to him. 

(d) The animating principle of him who would win 
children's regard must be love for children. Affection 
inspires affection. Its influence is proverbial. It has charms 
for the worst natures. It has suodued the most ferocious 
dispositions. It has reclaimed the most abandoned. In- 
stances of its power abound on every hand. Some of the 
highest triumphs of reformatory and ragged schools are due 
to it. How is such a love to be attained or deepened ? By 
often thinking of children, — of their wants, their trials, 
their dangers, their destiny. By thinking of the evil in- 
fluences by which they are surrounded, and of the vast 
interests that depend on their present training. Let the 
teacher often think of childhood, its thoughtlessness, joy- 
ousness, laughter^ frolic, and fun ; let him enter into its 
sympathies, try thoroughly to understand it, and heartily 
work for it^ and he cannot but love it. 

V. Aids to Discipline. 1. Organization, The preven- 
tion of evil is better than its cure. Much may be done to 
promote the ends of discipline by measures which make 
^wer the temptations or occasions to do wrong. Whatever 
measure of restraint a child is compelled to put on himself, 
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weakens the deaire to do wmnfr, and also tends to form in 
him the habit of doing what ia ruquired. Hence tlie advan. 
tage of superintendence und of good organ iuitiun. Good 
organization promotea tlje objccta of discipline, by placing 
every child in a euitalile clas^, by assigning to eacli class a 
definite work, by keeping every line fully employed, by pro 
vidiiig for change of place and Btibject at suitable intervals, 
bj regularity in the following of lesaonB, and by bringing 
Bvery class daily under the personal instruction of the 
master. These thinga promote order, furnish notiveB to 
diligence, remove the temptations to do wrong arising from 
not being fully or suitably employed, or from lessons being 
BO long as to induce weariness and restlessness, and by 
making each child acquainted with hia place and work. 

2. Drill. Tlie various drill niovements and mechanical 
devices for arresting attention, preserving order, and reliev- 
ing weariness, are very important aids to discipline. They 
accnstom children to act in a. body, thns bringing into ylaj 
aympatliy and imitation ; they train them to prompt obi^ 
dicDco at the word of command, thus helping to form tlia 
habit of obeying; they promote cheerfulness and good 
hnmonr ; and tliey destroy the sense of fatigue wliioli a 
from continual application. 

3. Cods of laws. The laws by which the sohool is governed, 
by being clearly explained — as recommended in a previoua 
paragraph — may be made to help in the government of k 
school. In drawing up a code of laws, those which ara 
moral, and come to us with Divine sanction, mnst not ba 
written in it. They already exist, and are acknowledged hr 
the conscience of every child. No law, for instance, shoula 
be made against fighting. Tliis ia already condemned hf 
the Divine Law, and the child imderstands, or may be mad« 
to do so, that the breach of it will expose him to punish- 
ment. Tlie laws proper to a school code are merely conven- 
tional regidations ; they come with the sanction of th« 
master and of the managers of the echool. They should be 
few, simple, dictated by common sense, and not uuneces- 
Barily interfere with that liberty which the moral develop- 
ment of the cliild may require. By making it appear iu hifl 

Sanishments that it is Inu>, and not personal feeling, which: 
iotates the inSiction, and by placmg himself continuall^^^ 
imder its obligations, the master will do much to secni ' 
that respect for law, which it is one of the uma of diadplii 
to attain. 
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METHOD. 



QENBRAL PRINCIPLED 

I. Its Natdhb and Spherr. " Method is the following 
ei one tiling tliroiigh another." It ia the way or path by 
which we proceed to tlio attainment of Bome end. In edu- 
catiou it eraliEidies the piinciples and prescribes the means 
by whicli intellectiiat cultare ib to proceed. It docs tliU for 
ft single lesson ; for an entire subject of instruction, as geo- 
graphy ; and for the whole discipline of the intellect duriog 
Bcboof life. The spirit of a method — itself a spirit rather 
tban a form — is determined by ttie end proposed. The ends 
in school iiiatrnction are, the acquisition of reading, writing, 
and aritlimetic ; the commnnication of a certain amount of 
Icnowledge -, alid that kind of discipline which will give the 
ways, the ability, and the desire of intellectual pureuits. 
Acoorditig as one or other of these is prominent, will be the 
method of the teacher. But he who makes the last his great , 
lata, using the others as his toeana, will obtain better results, 
and more quickly, than if the former are held exclusively io 
view For everytiiing done for the pupil, and by him, from 
his first entrance into school, being part of a comprehensive 
■dieme embracing the whole school life, will give a spirit 
and a life which could not be otherwise supplied. Under 
conditions like these, there would he greater activity of mind 
on the part of tlie teacher, a casting about for expedients, a 
wiser adaptation of means to ends, an interest in watching 
the develujiment of the pupils, and the influenceof the plans 
^ Operation, and an earnestocss of eSort in enlisting the 
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•activity of the popil, wliich, besides relieving the work of iti 1 
tedium and drii'jgery, would go iat to insure its snoceBi, | 
Such an eod, distinctly conceived in relation to all 
means by which it is to be sought, and held perpetually in 1 
view, would appropriate to itself all that tlie teftcber knew I 
or conld leom of mind and its laws, and all he oould t 
acquire of real knowledge ; and it would require him to 1 
consider each Hubjectof instruction in relation to the mental [ 
facitltiea it calla into play, ao aa to determine the order in I 
which ita parts should come, as well as the mode in which 1 
tihey aUouTd be presented ; and also its correlation with other i 
lubiects, EO as to determine when it should he introduced. 

II. Its PBiNorri.Es. I. Unity. The principle underlying 
all method is unity. Thia is implied in the very term, 
"Method is a path of transit." A path to what? 

(a) Aimorjmi^oae. The Srat thing in to fix upon an end. 
" Purpose is the one thing on which success depends. To 
bave A distinct intention, and to pursue that unftinchingly, 
is the only means of securing eHbctiveness. An aim slgnifieC' 
an effect foreseen, desired, and spnntancously determined 
upon, which we are desirous of producing." " AimteBsneas i 
and rnndooi shot are never capable of producing calculabls 
results. To have a clear and distinct conception of the end; 
or purpose to be wrought out, is an essential requisite in th* 
construction of a proper and advantageona method." TheiV . 
must be, if an eSect is to be produced, an end held distinctlj' 
in view, and a. determination of everything to it ; and eren 
where the aim is simply the comnjunication of facta, soma- 
principle should be adopted which will bind the several parta, 
and secure a readier reception of them by the mind. Unitf, 
however, consists not in a well-organ iited arrangement of . 
parts, hut in effecting a purpose. There may be real nnitjr 
where the form of it is not prominent, and it may be want- 
ing where the form is present. The first thing, then, to be 
done, whether in a single lesson, in instruction in a given 
snbject, or :n the education of an individual, is to lay down 
distinctly what it is proposed to accomplish. Unless this is . 
done, the plana must bo vague and indistinctly conceived^, 
and the results marked by perplexity, obscurity, and looseoesg, . 

(b) Progrueion. Unity implies progression. ItimpliMi 
a starting-point, and the cutting a rond from it. It impliesj 
that the first idea, however vague and indistinct, is the first : 

) of a series that will lead to a clear and definite rosulL 
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It puts the learner on a road, every step of which is a gain, 
and tends to unfold a subject, bring out a principle, or pro- 
dace an effect. That this may be so, the end must be held 
distinctly in view, the eye must be fixed upon it, until, how- 
ever tiny in the distance, it at length occupies the whole 
field of vision. If there is to be unity in the work of the 
teacher, the connection of its parts must not be at random. 
In every lesson, and in the whole culture of the pupil, there 
must be a. rule of selection and of adaptation. A lesson, as 
well as the pnpiFs general progress, should be a growth in 
the mindj eacn part rising naturally out of the preceding, 
and fomung itself into the mind. Each subject has a path 
of its own — ^that is, the parts have a certain recognized 
order, — and that path must be pursued. 

(c) Variety. Unity does not exclude variety, though it 
prohibits rambling, and lays a check on irrelevancy. True 
teaching requires the bringing together things seemingly 
the most remote, and their handling so as to help the gene- 
ral result. This, skilfully done, issues in those pleasant sur- 
prises produced by finding identity or relation where it was 
not expected, which are amongst the most powerful stimu- 
lants to intellectual exertion, 

(d) Advantages. The teacher who has a fixed aim, which 
he steadfastly pursues, cuitivates in himself and class con- 
centration of mind. The very act of placing his subject 
distinctly in view gives him a firmer hold of it. The prac- 
tice of drawing on all sources, and of making everything 
that turns up help on his purpose, improves his power to 
discern relations and to strike out analogies. He has also 
in his purpose a light to search out fitting matter, and a test 
to try its fitness. It puts everything into its right place, 
and thus tends to orderliness of mind and to logical think- 
ing. It tends to foster good intellectual habits in the pupil. 

2. Starting-point, (a) From the known to the unhnoton. 
The irksomeness felt in the early stages of some subjects is 
dne to their having no starting-point in the mind, and to the 
greater difficulty thence arising to acquire and retain them. 
When that which is entirely new is first presented to the 
mind, there is required a greater amount of repetition to fix 
it in the memory, and this adds to the irksomeness of first 
lessons. Hence, to secure activity of mind, readiness of 
reception, and permanence of impression, the first thing in 
toacning is to find out what the pupil knows that is most 
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nsariy ftllisd to what is to lis presented, in oHer tlint thia 
may be mad? the means of introducing and ex)illl)iiing ths 
new matter. By taking liold of sometliing already in the 
pupil's mind, and dealing with that ao ag to evolve out of it, 
or place about it, what is to be given, ia the beet way to 
excite the interest of the learner, to stimulate his actlvitj, 
and to secure a ready reception for the new material, 

Tliia principle is applicable to each subject tftnght in 
Bchoola. 1) The eipoaition of a, reading lesson, where tho 
order of the lesson is fixed by the text, will best succeed' 
when that which the pupil knows ia the starting-puiut of 
the exposition. 2) Sutijecta like arithmetic and gnnimar 
of course imply it, for there can be no advancement, nor 
even comprehension, so long as the knowledge which th« 

fupil has is not the starting- point of the next leaaon. 3) 
n geography and history the same thing is true. Th» 
distant in place or time can be conceived only by means of 
the near and familiar, 4) And it holds good in relation 
to abstract truth, like that furnished for our guidaiici 
religious and moral duty. It is utterly impossible that 
the truth shall enter the mind of a child at all, anlesa i| 
ie presented through examples falling wittiia the range of 
his experience. 

Making this principle to furnish his rule, the teacher will 
have no n^echanical routine to which everything must bend, 
nor stereotyped forma on which to mould his lessons. Ab 
the attainments of his pupils vary, as their taxtes differ.and 
as their natural abilities are not the same, no Hxed plan can 
mit all coses. But on the other hand, the skill of a teacher 
is exhibited in the tact with which he malies himself- ao- 

aoainted with the pupils' states, and in adapting himself to 
le condition of each, so as to secure to him the highest cul- 
ture of which he is capable. A teacher's acqaaintance widi 
his snbject, with the methods proper to its treatment, and 
with the minds of his pupils, si^ould be such as to em 
Mm to start at any point, and yet turn them into the track 
he had marked ont for himself. 

(6) Simple to thecomplex. This is next in iraportanc 
the above. It must be remembered that the pupil's po 
of attention is weak, and Ills gift of discerning relationx yet 
weatcer. That wlilch is oomplex implies lengthened atteU' 
tion in holding the parts In the mind until the whole ii 
mastered. To break up and bring down what is complei^ 
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■0 SI to present it in Bmall portioDB, is the duty of tha 
teacher. It wil! often be foiitm that what ie simple, If new, 
a sufficient tax on a child's attention, ana certainly 
t the teacher must present what is complex, either in matter 
I or form, hj degreea, giving the simplest first, if he would 
1 aectire its reception. In some subjects — as grammar — ^the 
I oomplei should not be presented until theleGs so is familiar. 
I It must be remembered, too, that as the child's power of 
I discernment is small, what is easy to tlie teacher laaj be 
yery difficult to him. Hence the teacher should carefully 
accommodate bis pace to tbe pupil's, aod should lead him 
■loDg the steps of a subject consecutively, and not by great 
strides over several intermediate ones at once. It follows, 
too, from what has been said, that each part of a lesson, each 
step of a process, should not only be understood, but should 
be made familiar. It then becomes easy, and a starting- 
point for a higher venture. Nor let it be thought a loss of 
titne to go over and over the same point under a variety of 
aspects and of illustration ; for, in fact, this is the only way 
fay which a thingcanbecome the property of the intelligeuca 
rather than of the memory. 

(cj Concrete toabslract,example to principle. These modes 
famish the beat means of acting on the preceding principles. 
Acting on these, whenever the conception requires the use of 
tbe senses, or will be made clearer by appealing to them, 
such course should he puraaed, that the more formal or 
abstract teaching may be understood. As examples, wben- 
«Ter words cannot be explained by mere verbal description, 
tbe ideas should he given by bringing the objects themselves, 
or by means of pictorial representation, or by diagrams- — 

fecti ^ ^ _ - - 

whictt, without their aid, would 
Applied mechanically. 

(d) Analysis asid eynlhf.nit. The success of the teacher 
largely depends on his realization of the province of these 
methods. Strictly speaking, these are the only raeth'ide of 
treating a given subject. We must proceed from the whole 
to the parts, or from the parts to the whole ; from facta to 
orinciplea, or from principles to faels ; from the general t» 
particular, or from the particular to the general. A nalysia 
— irally the method of knowledge, synthesis of skill, 
the end is mechanical skill, as in speech, writing, 
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I drawing, and nmsic, the method is that of eyntbmia ; tin 
E knowledge whicli makes tins possible is by aDalysis. In 
f teaching there must be a constant intermingling of the 
I methods, according to the wants of the pupils. 
I 1) Analyete. Analysis is decomposing what is compound, 
that we may know the parla and the relations among them. 
It is either real or mental. Real analysis is the actual 
separation of a compound into its elements ; mental analysis 
is the distinct enumeration in thought of the parts of a 
complex subject. Analyeie is a method o/ iraiesligation, and 
its path and end one of diacQvery. Hence there is often 
UDceTtuinty in the result, though no analysis should be con- 
ducted but in the light of some guiding principle, which 
fives somewhat of an obscure clue to what is sought. But 
y a teacher with his pupils there is of course uncertainty 
solely to the latter, for the former is acquainted with al! the 
Btepa of the process, and knows certainly where the investi- 
gafion will load. Yet it must retain all its character aa one 
of investigation to the pupil, if be is to obtain the same 
Itind of benefit therefrom which it supplies to those who 
employ it for their own advancement in the knowledge of 
truth. Skill in analysis consists in keeping the pupil's atten- 
tion concentrated, in giving him the leading principle by 
which his mind is urged and guided, and in etriking out 
from him suggestions or trial hypotheses, by which to con- 
nect the facts or to discover the relations. Aaalyne at a 
method of gubdivision is to he employed when a subject is 
too difficult for the pupil's grasp. For by breaking it up 
into parts, that which was too dilScult as a whole is brought 
within his apprehension. AnalynU h the natural method 
of acquiring knowledge. To it belongs primarily all the 
knowledge of early life. It is the first step which the miud 
takes, though its clearer and later conceptions reanlt from 
the synthesis that succeeds. As a natural method it ii 
interesting to children, beginning, aa it dues, with the 
familiar, leaving in store pleosuralvle surprises, and opening 
out opportunities of invention and discovery. 

2) Sgnlheiia. This is the method of reproduction, where 
the purpose is skill. It ia the complement of analysis. It 
reoombmes from the simplest elements, that a clearer con- 
ception of the whole may be obtained, and that it may be 
t better retained. For the latter purpose it marshals tho 
[ whole of ttie ideas obtained, distributes them to thrirpropei 
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classed, and binds them up in their real or nataral relations. It 
is the method of reproduction ; e. ^., speech, writing, drawing, 
and other things requiring skill, can be acquired only by 
synthesis. The pupil starts from the simplest parts, gradually 
enlarging his operations as he acquires skill. A difficulty in 
the use of this method in school arises from irregularity of 
attendance. As it implies that the pupil. shall take each step 
in its order, an omission of one or more not only prevents his 
own intelligent progress, but embarrasses the work of the 
whole class. Hence, in those subjects demanding the method, 
the instruction is generally individual, each being cared for 
independently of the class to which he belongs. 

CHAPTER II. 

ABT OF TEACHING. 

The art of teaching is the art of communicating, and 
of training to think ; hence it includes all the devices 
employed in instructing, and in gaining the pupiPs co-opera- 
tion during the process of instruction. Instruction is the 
art of communicating, of making clear, and of building in 
the mind ; training is the taking the mind through such pro- 
cesses of thought and action as enable it to grasp principles, 
form conclusions, and discover truth for itself. Instruction 
furnishes the mind with material, training furnishes it with 
power ; the one process makes it bright, the other makes it 
keen. The art of teaching cannot be communicated, though 
it may be acquired. There is always an unconscious skill 
in the practice, which is not communicable by rule. The 
principles on which the art depends are in the mind, guiding 
the thoughts, stimulating the invention, and balancing the 
judgment ; but there is also present a spirit, a skill working 
through the whole. The science of teaching may be learnt 
thoroughly ; the art must be a work of time, and must 
depend on the spirit in which it is engaged. 

1. Kinds of Teaching. As the skill of teachers varies, 
and as the purpose is not always the same, the term has 
been made to include more or less accordingly ; thus three 
kinds of teaching have been distinguished. 

1. The lowest form of the art is tertiied rote or memoritor. 
Bote, because its results are chiefly through repetition; 
memoritor, because the memory is chiefly employed. A 
common way of teaching multiplication may be taken as an 



instance : the tables ore repeated til] they come when 
wanted; in applying them, as in 573x7, tlie|Hi]>il ia taught 
tosay, "7 tiraea3are2l : set down 1 andcarTy2i" andaooD. 
In tljis proceas all that is required from the learner is that 
he shall know the product of two numbera, witiah of the 
figures to write down, and which to carry. Now the art of 
teaching so employed would embrace simply the means by 
which the pupd's application to his task is secured, and 
those by nliich he ia made to remember what he baa learnt. 
Such teaching requires the leant possible amount of skill. It 
ia not denied that such teaching baa a value ; it brings the 
' memory into activity, and it throws the child upon its c 
ezertioDs. In some caeea it is a necessary preparation 
a higher process. Its fault is that the learner works with 
symbols only, not with ideas. It leaves him with dead 
forms. It supplies him with husks from whinb the kernels 
■re absent. 

2. A degree above rote teaching is that termed dogmatic. 
In this ideas are sought to be conveyed, but they are to ba 
received on authority ; that is, no reasons are assigned foi 
what is communicated. Such teaching demanding not merelj 
the remembraoca of a statement, but the reception of ideas, 
the art will embrace (a) the means by which the subject is 
simpllfled and elucidated so as to suit ths minds of Lha 
learners ; (&) the devices by which attention is sustained, 
(c) and the means used to test whether ideas are received, 
and bow mucli of the lesson ia carried away. Dogmatic 
teaching is allowable in matters of duty, wlL«re the child is 
required to obey whether it understands why or not ; and 
also in matters of faitb, and in other subjects where the 
reasons cannot be assigned, or where they are aijove the 
comprehension of the learner. The plan of addressing a 
child as if it could comprehend all that it is taught, tends 
to produce conceit, and to give a sceptical tendency. 

3. The highest form of teaching is that wliich aims to 
give knowledge, skill, end power to the taup;lit ; which, 
while it aims to enrich the pupil's minds with ideas, does it 
in such a way that the pupils form their ideas, or work ont 
resnits from materials supplied, rather than receive ideas 
from the teacher only ; wlieie, in fact, the purpose is 
sicnply to give ideas, bat by the process of doing so .. 
endow with skill and power. Such teaching includes all 
tbsl is valuable in the lower forms. 
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II. Conditions of Sucxjess. 1. The co operation of the 
pupil. Activity of mind is an essential condition to a child 
under tuition ; such activity directed to useful ends implies 
that the pupil is a consenting party to the process. 

(a) Attention is the first thing. This is a voluntary act, 
and to be obtained only by presenting proper motives thereto. 
It must not be confounded with quiet or listening ; it is the 
concentration of the mind on that which is to be studied. 
The art of teaching consists in great degree in fixing the 
pupiFs attention on an^ topic, and in securing its transfer 
from thing to thing without dissipation of thought in so 
doing. Of its importance to success there can be no ques- 
tion, for only as it is thorough can ideas be free from 
obscurity, or the mind work vigorously therewith. That 
attention may be gained, the matter of teaching must be 
suitable, and must be presented by proper methods ; the 
teacher must be interested, as indifference communicates 
itself; as the pupil must co-operate, he must not be im- 
pelled by fear ; and the exercise must be within reasonable 
limits, as the brain cannov sustain lengthened exertion on 
the same topic. Inattention needs to be dealt with dis- 
criminately. It may proceed from bad air, confined position, 
or lengthened work. Timid minds are thrown off their 
balance by direct appeal ; slow ones require stimulating, and 
to be dealt with patiently ; weak ones must be handled gently, 
and the quick must be often challenged. 

(h) A desire to master the subject should be excited. If 
this is done the degree of attention will be in proportion. 
If such desire exists there will be strong interest felt, and 
therefore a powerful stimulus to active exertion will be 
created. Such interest is not to be sought by keeping back 
whatever is dry, or by making the work easy. Dry work 
has to be done, and whenever necessary the pupil must do it. 
Nor will it want interest to him if his teacher is skilful in 
the application of motives. The ingredient of difficulty is 
«n incentive to exertion. That which is easy work is dull 
work. It excites not interest, but scorn. Tell a pupil that 
a thing is difficult, that it is doubtful whether he can master 
it, and he braces himself up for the task, he is eager to show 
his power, and to prove that he is not to be daunted by 
bard work. But the teacher must give him credit for his 
exertions. 

% Distinctnets 0/ aim, and clear conception of principles, 

K 
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Succc:i» depcndB on the ilistinctnesB witli whicli liis objecU 
are jireaeot to the teacher's mind. This is tnie in all pur- 
Buils ; e. g., a builder muBt hare a. clear conception of what 
be has to do, or be will not see his waj* to acconpliBb it : 
BO with the teacher ; be onght oleailj to Bet forth to biS 
mind what be means precisely to accomplish in every part 
of bis work, and he must see the eiact relation between all 
he does and the object he has in view. But not only is 
a distinct oim necessarc, bat also a clear conception of ttw 
principles by which be must be gnided, There are ti ' 
classes of workers, — those who do everything by rule a 
rote, and those who know what they do, and nndersta 
why they do it. Now this must Buect the results. 
who acts by rule only is not in a position to deal wilfc 
difBcalties never contemplated by bis rule. Take a 
ample. Two children, one quick, the other slow, are learn- 
ing to read ; here the same rule would not do in both caMi, 
Take another example. A mun engaged on some woiS 
wants a certain article, and not having it cannot proceed) 
another, with a truer perception of his end and a bettct 
knowledge of his work, finds a suhstitule. Again, 
acts by rule is not in a position to take advanfage of circum- 
stances Guch as those supplied by the answers or qneBtiont- 
of children. Hero, then, we have the relation betweett 
principles and methods. A principle shows na what to dn^ 
and points out or expresses the laws on which we most act 
if we would achieve the result. A method is aimplj' a 
or device for carrying the principle into effect. He ^ 
mind is imhned with principles can, by their aid, adapt 
himself to ever-varying circnmstAnces ; but one with & 
method suited only to a particular case must be lost wliei 
placed in unexpected circumstancea. 

3. Freparation. The knowledge that a teacher possesse 
of school BQhjects is not sufficient to enable him always H. 
teach well. Tlie most gifted and the most experienced StiA 
advantage in preparation, (a) Adeqnate knowledge of tb« 
subject IB necessary to good teaching. Superficial knoits 
ledge shows itself in ill-selected matter, in obscure or partiit 
Btatements, or in statements wanting in point, and in deal* 
~ ig with answers which snggest topics or raise questionC 
that only the well-infonned can treat, or even see the 
ing of. Previously to giving a lesson, therefore, the t(.__ 
should be satisfied that his knowledge of the sulgect is bi 
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will enable Iiiin to teacb it well, (b) Preparation is 
leeessary in vefcrence to tlie manner of giving the lesson, 
sufficient to know a aobjcct well ; it must be dili- 



cLildren, and by the class for wbicli it may be intended. 
Hence the teacher should consider how each topic ie to 
be introdnced, simplified, and developed ; how each point 
may be introduced bo as to fix attention, stimulate curiosity, 
and eeenre activity; what arrangement is most likely to be 
conducive to clear apprehension ; and how children may 
best work out their own ideas from those eommnnicatei 
Besides anticipating his own difficulties in introducing and 
setting forth his subject, be should prepare to meet the dif- 
ficulties which his pnpils will encounter ; the doing which 
well will depend ou Lis knowledge of children generally, 
and of his class specially, (c) Preparation is necessary to 
teach with interest. It freshens the mind ; and when the 
teaclier has taken paics to prepare, it is more likely that he 
vill take pains to teach. 

4. Spirit and manner of the teoclnr. One of the most 
important elements of snccees in teacliing is the spirit in 
which it is engaged in. The teacher shoold not merely 
bring a liking to his work, he shonld engage in it with the 
highest interest, he should throw into it the whole force of 
his character, and he should have strong faith in its suc- 
cess. Bad methods even succeed in the hands of such a 
teacher, where good ones would fail in the hands of one in- 
different to his work. Nor need we seek far for the reason : 
children catch by sympathy the spirit of the teacher, and 
when he labonrs earnestly to teach they labour with like 
earnestness to learn ; or should he be listleas and indifferent, 
they become listless and indifTerent too. It is deserving of 
notice how the right spirit deals with difficulties : it does 
not succumb to them ; repeated failnrea do not daunt it ; its 
motto is " snccess," and when one plan fails another is tried, 
and another, till the end is gained. Other things belonging 
to the teacher, essential to aucceae, are gocid temper, cheer- 
fulness, and patience with the wayward and the dull ; self, 
possession and readiness of reaources ; physical and men- 
tal vivacity; and a decisive, authoritative, and becoming 

III. Abtificeb IK Tbaohihg. 1. Interrogation. Qnestion- 
tog holds a prominent place among the artifices of teaching. 
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It is B breaking in npon a cnurae of thonghl; or statement to 
discover something wliieli is not apparent — namely, whetlw 
tlie pupil's mind ia active, whether liia ideas are clear, what 
he knows of the point in hand, and whether he is goin{f 
along with hia teacher, (a) Its lowest ofGce ia at the be-* 
ginning of a lesson, or point, to Snd out what is known;, 
and to discover the pupil's state of mind. Thia shonld bfl' 
done because it interests the learner, who likes to state nhalj 
be knowB, and to receive credit for what ha poBsesses. K 
should be done, too, because it clears the way for the le&soo. 
in hand, and, by deSniog to the learner his own knowledge 
of the subject, and showing to him what he does not know' 
or clearly grasp, prepares him better to receive instruction, 
(h) It ia also vduable aa a teat during a lesson, and a 
close, of what has been received and understood. As a 
during the course of a lesson it ia essential ; for the childrODi 
may not understand, and if so the whole may be thro^rn 
away. Inversion of questions ia valuable aa a teat. At ths 
close of a lesson, or when testing the completeness wiSt 
which a task has been prepared, the questionmg should Ir""^ 
searching, and directed to the most important features. ] 
should be conhned within the limits of the lesson, and shonlt 
■not giveby its form any cluo tothe answer required, (c) i " 
a means of conveying knowledge, and of exciting ment 
eflbrt, ilB value is still greater. Interrogation that sets tL,^^ 
mind on the track over which it baa to proceed, ehows tht 
■pupil his ignorance, sti^mulates Lis curiosity, and puts l''^ 
mind in the beat condition to receive instruction. Sui 
questioning must be logical ; that is, each question mil 
rise out of the previous answer, and connect each succeed- 
ing answer with the preceding. This questioning must no 
oommunicate — must not even suggest— the facta that hav 
to be elicited. It must take the pupil step by step, until b 

rps tha result for himself. In fonnmg his question.^^ 
teacher should see that they are well worded, not amln.' 
guous, pertinent to the subj'ect, and demanding a speciSc 
reply, (d) The most efEective mode of putting them is td 
address them to the class, hold it in suspense, and aeled 
individaals to reply. The art of the teacher is shown ig 
checking and stimulating at the same time, so as to prodnot 
an eagerness to reply. Leading questions, and such M 
admit of an iiiErmative or negative reply, are to be avoidec^ 

too difficult for the cla"^^ 




under iDBtinction. In repetition, and with young children, 
ellipses are of some advautags. 
2. Eeposiiion, When interrogation disclosea that bdiiib 

Eart of a eubject is obscure, the ideas not graeruid, or tbe 
old of them imperfect, exposition is required. This is the 
art of eoQvejing clearly ideas or thoughts. When an idea, 
as it exists in tlie teacher's mind, ie put forth so as to enter 
the pupil's, or when the teacher, by any statement, explana- 
tion, or illustratioD, enablea the learner to master that on 
which his mind is occnpied, the method is exposition. 

(a) Explanation is the aubatitution of a. word, phrase, or 
sentence, by which another is tendered simpler ; or it con- 
aists in eupplyiug collateral information, or in giving an oc- 
connt of the successive steps of any process ; e.g., " Obey 
your parents," would bo explained by " Do what they tell 
you ; and in the account of the "sick of tlie palsy," the 
Btory would be brought within the comprehension of the 
scholar by explaining the construction of Eastern houses. 

(b) Description, or "picturing out," is another form of 
exposition. It consists in describing in words what paint- 
ing does to tbe eye. The picture must be well defined in 
the teacher's own mind ; its details must consist of things 
with which children are familiar, for if eacii part is not 
a thing of which the pupil can form a distinct idea, the 
picture as a whole cannot bo apprehended ; and the process 
must be accompanied by suitable action, 

(c) Illustration is a method of exposition. " A good 
iiluatration is worth two arguments, — it conveys what ia 
inteudcd, and carries conviction." Its office is to render 
clear what ia obscure, or to deepen the impression which may 
have been made. 1) Objects, experiments, pictures, and 
diagrams may be employed for the pnrpose of illustration. 
In so using them care must be talien that they are not intro- 
duced ontil the need of them is felt ; and this is the more- 
to be insisted on because, from the interest they excite, the 
teacher is often tempted to introduce them as though they 
were ends, not means. Fains, too, most be taken to keep 
the point to be illustrated clearly in view, or the illustration 
may be lost in a vague examination of what is before the 
eye. When using pictorial illustration a verbal description 
should precede, when the children will be found to acmtinize 
the picture more minutely, and with greater interest. In 
the use of diagrams much skill is required to bring out the 
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things they represent. Tlicre is (lunger of the tcaclier n; 
ing liiB aim, because the cliildren often seem to follow ii _ . 
ligently, when the; are far from realiEing tbo thing iUelfr 
The black-board will here be found UBeful, By its □ 
the teacher can coDfioe the attention to a part, and ca) 
hibit on a larger scale ; the process of drawing it alno callv 
forth interested attention. 2) The most frequent mode a£i 
illustration is oral, or by example and analogy. In ex-, 
ample, the general is illustrated by the particular, an in>» 
stance being adduced to esemplify a general law, principlo^ 
or truth. " Obey your parents would be illustrated by t^ " 
instance of Samuel rising in the night and going to Eli u 
der the impreGsion that he hod been called by him. Analogy, 
which is the resemblance of relations, as when we coinpara 
an egg and a seed, is the illustration of the particular by the., 
particular. Thus, the dying out of a choked fire may btt] 
need to illustrate the suffocation of a man in a close roonl^ 
'The value of analogy is tliis,— if the first relation is known, 
'the second will he more easily understood. Thus tlie relatiOB. 
of sound leaves to tlie health of a plant may serve to illus- 
trate the relation of sound lungs to the health of the body.i 
3) In the use of iilustratione, care miut be taken (1) thtla 
.they are appropriate ; that the instance really ezeniplines tin 
law, or that tbo analogy is one that really exists ; {2) thftfe 
they aiefamilutr; being drawn from the children's know- 
ledge or experience, not from the teacher's reading : (3) that' 
they are made liislincf; sufficient pains being taken to spread, 
out the points before the mind to leave an impression the 
(4) that they are not nsed before they are needed: (5) t 
the point is not lost in the illustration, a danger which is: 
greater when the illustration excites much interest : (6) and: 
that they are varied, so that each may get hold of the point' 
to be illustrated, and tb.'it a deeper nnd more permanent 
impression of it m^ be left in the mind. 

3. Ammervng. This is essential to good teaching, and 
requires much still and tact on the part of the teachei '" 
obtain and to deal with. Its value is very great. It is 
teacher's best means of keeping all his children actively ■{. 
work, of showing how far tbey underslaid the subject, thai 
indicating to hfm his own course, and of giving; tliem I 
clearer apprehension of any point, — this being a result 0~ 
their effort to reproduce it in their own Innguage. Tin 
answers which best accomplish these ends are those evil 
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thought and care. Children should be trained to make their 
answers full, exact, and neat. A full answer gives all that 
the question demands ; an exact one omits everything irrele- 
vant ; and a neat one employs the most appropriate terms. 
Such answers demand mental effort, the habit of thinking 
clearly, and the use of language correctly, and they form 
lessons in composition and speaking. Even with young 
children it is desirable that their answers should be in 
sentences. Such answering as this is individual ; simul- 
taneous replies — useful in recapitulation — being mostly 
fragmentary. 

Children must be encouraged to answer; no reply must 
be put aside— hasty answering, it is ti*ue, is to be discouraged, 
but every answer must receive attention. That which 
is flippant or careless should be exposed, that shame may 
prevent the recurrence. That which is wrong must not w 
hastily dismissed ; it may arise from the scholar having 
impeinfectly understood his teacher, or maybe a just inference 
from some preceding careless statement. Answers should 
not be hastily assented to ; they may be guesses, and when 
such a case is supposed, the grounds of the reply should be 
required. Those who are most forward to reply are not 
always the most ready, the most thoughtful. The teacher 
must encourage the diffident and the retiring ; the backward 
from indolence, and the dull must be stimulated. When 
answers differ, they ought to be so dealt with, by examining 
the grounds of each, that the right answer may be given by 
the class. 

4. Challmging^ repetition^ and recapitulation. The great 
difficulty of the teacher is to keep all actively at work, and 
t6 secure that his lesson has been effective to all. No teacher 
should be satisfied unless he carries along with him all his 
class. To aid him he must frequently challenge, — that 
is, require some one to take up an answer or point, and give 
all the grounds on which it has been based ; he must also 
pause now and then for repetition, going over the same ' 
ground, and presenting the same thing from other points 
of view ; and at the close of the lesson he should carefully 
examine individually, following this by a rapid recapitulation 
of the chief particulars. 
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Teaching and learning express tlie two factors of inlA- 
lectual culture. The former tends to quiukcn, to develop tiie 
intelligence, and to put tlie pupil on the right track of aoqnir- 
ing knowledge for himBelf ; but the latter is equally necessary 
to the growth and vigour of his intellect. Toe former gives 
tbe heat and light by which the principle of life is bronght 
into activity and made manifest, the latter is represented by 
the natriment which the plant absorbs from the soil and air. 
All the value of the fonaer consists, in fact, in the degree 
in which it secures the latter. The habit of self-exertion is 
the great aim of all instruction, and of all arrnn^-cments for 
fbe pupil'a advancement " No one ever became a scholar 
by the efforts of his teacher. Personal application is tbo 
only road to knowledge." "All the best cultivation of a 
child's mind," says Temple, " is obtained by the child's own 
eiertions, and the master's success may be measured by the 
degree in which he can briog his scholars to make such 
exertions absolutely without aid." 

1. Interest in the task is a powerful stimulant to exertion, 
and such interest is readily excited by giving Bomething to 
do which is within the pupil's power. Give employment in 
ttiinking and finding out, and let the hand aid the head, and 
their interest will be greater than if they are merely com- 
mitting to memory, or are btit receivers from others. 

2. A definite portion of work to be mastered in a gi' 
time is another stimulus to exertion. This obvious condition 
is often overlooked, especially by young teachers, and irtiere 
the lesson admits of being indefinitely prolonged, as in read- 
ing or dictation. Yet its influence over the scholar claims 
for its constant recollection ; as, knowing how much be 
to do, he works with greater eQergy,aDd as he is better able 
\0 mark his progrei^s, he works under greater encouragement. 

3. A spice of difficulty is an incentive to ex(.'rtion, if care 
is taken to adjust it to the pupil's power. Lads will dawdle 
oyer that which requires no eSort^ but they brace up their 
energies for that which does, supposing it to be witliin their 
Krasp. They are stimulated, too, if the teacher acknowledges 
ae difficulty. Their difficulties should never be underrated, 

then they will be discouraged, as they will not espect to ■ 



receive credit for nliat mny require severe and prolonged 
eifort. 

4. It is esBential tliat all initiatcr; processes should be 
learnt thoroughly, aod, in fact, that every leaaon in any way 
necessary to the understanding of those that follow be fully- 
mastered. Without this the papil is aa one stumbling in 
the dark. By the practice of passing through lessons with- 
out mastering them, " a load, eaya Dr. Bell, " of toil and 
tedium is laid ap ; and the scholar, conscious of his imperfect 
and slow progress, and puzzled and embarrassed by every 
lesson, everywhere feels dissatislied with the irksomenesB of 
hia daily tasks, and alike disgusted with his master, hia 
school, and his book," The frequent neglect of this rule in 
the lower classes of a school is unaccountable, when it is 
considered that the teacher's own experience must show it. 
to be the basis of all real progress. It may be irksome, it: 
may be drudgery, to drill in the elements, but tlie toil is 
amply repaid in the rapid advance of the pupil at a, later 
stage, and in his ability then to brace himself up for & 
keener encounter of wits than could otherwise be expected. 
What has been said of learning a language, that to " spendi 
a few weeks over a few pages of easy narrative, uatil the- 
whole is familiar, lays the beat foundation for progress," is- 
equally true of the elements of every study in which a. 
learner can be engaged. 

5. In order to thoroughness, there must be a, judicious- 
eystera of repetition. Unless frequently repeated, the im- 

firessions made on the memory wear off, or the power is 
ost. Repetition must be without sameness. One requisite 
is to graduate the lessons, so that every step may prepare 
for and anticipate the succeeding one ■ another is to combine 
the new matter of a lesson with the old, by which means, 
while making fresh acquisitions, a hold is retained of those 
made before ; and to these must be added recapitulation, or 
going over an entire series of lessons a second or a third 
time, but more rapidlv than in the first working. 

6. It will be found advantageous to the thoroughness ofr 
instruction, and to active and vigorous exertion of mind, to- 
have that which is taught or learnt reproduced. Repro- 
duction may be by a mere abstract, by a rendering of the sense- 
by the pupil in hia own words and way, and by working out 
principles in given examples. The first of these stimulates 
~"-"'"n and strengthens the memory. The second is one. 
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of the most valuable aids in training the intellect which the 
teacher can command. The effort to set forth in his own 
way that which he has been taught compels the pupil to 
grasp it thoroughly. He has to look at it through the medium 
of his own language, and he cannot do so unless he com- 
prehends it clearly. The very effort to do this gives him a 
clearer conception of it, and requires from him a greater 
•exertion of power than was needed when listening or learn- 
ing. The importance of such reproduction will be readily 
appreciated by all who have ever experienced the difficulty 
of conveying to another a subject which they thought they 
understood, until the attempt to communicate it showed 
some important points overlooked or but dimly seen. The 
third plan of reproduction has a similar value* It is often 
found that a pupil gpes through the demonstration of a 

{)rinciple or the working of a problem with apparent intel- 
igence when stimulated by the teacher's questions, or aided 
by his suggestions and illustrations, who utterly fails to apply 
the principle, or to work out independently a much easier 
example. This is perhaps due to the difficulty of binding 
the whole up. The parts, as they successively pass in 
review, are understood, but the whole is not. This is to be 
obviated by making it the rule to recapitulate the whole 
lesson, and to give examples in all possible cases for inde- 
pendent practice. If this is done, there is obtained from the 
pupil an exertion, self -sustained and energetic, which previous 
teaching prepared for, but itself did not realize. 

CHAPTER IV. 

BEADING. — METHODS IN USB. 

Reading is the association of words with written or printed 
signs which represent them. Learning to read is learning to 
recognise such signs, and to associate them with the words 
they stand for, so that on those being seen these shall be in 
stantly forthcoming. A fair consideration of this will show 
that a child's first lessons in reading are not to give him the 
soundsof which words are composed,for he can already speak, 
but the signs which represent the words ; that his first lessons 
should consist of sentences formed of words with which he 
is familiar; and that the more familiar and extensive a 
child's knowledge of words in speech, the more rapid gene- 
rally its progress in reading. 
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I. Recognition op Pbinted Words by the Eye. The 
first object to be secured is to make each word-sign familiar 
to tiie eye. It should be a picture at once recognised and 
distinguished from all others. 

1. The aXphahet. As all word-signs are made up of the 
letters of the alphabet, and differ from each other only io 
the order and number of letters, the first step in teaching 
reading, whatever has been the subsequent method, has been 
to teach the pupils these characters. Many have been the 
devices to accomplish this, but one method, as the most suc- 
cessful, has claims above all others. It is that of teaching 
the pupil to draw the letter, and then learn its name. This 
process combines from the first the two great instruments 
of teaching and reproducing — the former giving knowledge, 
the latter testing it and giving skill. 

2. Word-signs, The knowledge of the letters does not 
give power to recognise the word-signs. These become 
familiar, distinguished from all others, and instantly recog- 
nised, through being frequently seen. Writing will render 
as much service here as with the alphabet; short lessons 

S'ven frequently, and grouping the words to be learnt in 
fferent sentences, will be found useful ; and especially 
conducting the lesson in a lively, interesting manner, so that 
the pupil may give willing attention to the task. 

The spirit in which the early lessons are conducted will 
materially afEect the results. It is essential that the child 
shall have a liking to the work in which it is engaged. 
This cannot be unless patience, kindness, good humour, 
ingenuity in framing little devices to meet his wants, and the 
power to excite curiosity and to obtain an intelligent activity, 
are combined in his teacher. It is, perhaps, the spirit of the 
teacher rather than his methods tnat explains success in 
teaching little ones to read. 

II. Recognition of the Wobd in its Sign. In teaching 
to recognise words in their signs, the teacher has two 
objects to accomplish : first, to get this done instantly with 
the words that enter into the first steps in reading ; and 
next and chiefly, to endow the pupil with power to master 
for himself the newly occurring words at a later stage. The 
several methods that have been employed in teaching young 
children to read have been so from their supposed suitability 
to accomplish especially the latter of these objects, 

4. Name or alphabetic method. In tliis method, printed 
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I vor<]a being placed before tbe child, hia attention is directed 
to each letter iu eaccee^loD, which be names, and having 
completed it, pronounceH the n'ord on tbe tcacber aaying 
what to call it. This is a method of learning epelling aad 
Teadiug at once, or rather of learning to read b; learning to 
epelt. There can be no qucBtion that if thceo two proceed 
side by side, on the right method, the one will help the other ; 
botb employ the eye on the forma, the chief diSerenoo 
being that spelling detaioB the eye longer than reading, 
because each letter is regarded in succession. The objec- 
tiona to the name method are tbe following, (a) The attempt 
to combine two things in onelesaon, by dilutiug the learners 
attention, interferes with hia progress in recognising tJie 
word-signs, (b) Spelling is beat learnt by endeavouring U> 
lis tbe whole form of the word upon the eye before minutely 
examining its parts ; the name method thus reverses the pro- 
cess which ia found to bo the most effectual botb for reading 
and spelling, (c) This method has no power in itself to 
enable the learner to master other words, for, not to insist on 
the want of association between tbe names of the letters and 
the sound of tlic word, practical acquaintance with the 
powers of letters and their various combinations, which alone 
gives the learner power to ntter at sight newly occurring 
words, comes from frequent reading, and not from any 
epeUing whatever, (d) As frequent repetitions of the 
letters of a word will at length suggest tlie word itself, this 
method encourages indolence, for the learner does not put 
forth the degree of attention necessary to master the 
words so long as he has this slovenly practice to fall back 

2. Phonic method. A phonic method consists in making 
the learner acquainted witn the powers of Ihc letters, so that 
when words are before him, he may, by uttering the sound 
of each letter in succession, construct for himself the sound 
of the word. Such a method — for that which is so called ia 
not phonic — it is impossible to have in a language like the 
English. A purely phonic method is pOBsible only where 
the number of letters and elementary sounds correspond, 
where Mie same letter always representa the same sound, 
and where in the spelling of words the number of letters 
and of sounds agree. But these conditious in English are 
impossible. The letlers are but five-eighths of the elemen- 
tary sounds ; one letter often represents two or more souo ' 
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flome sounds are represented by more than one letter, and 
often letters are found not sounded at all. 

Still, in spite of these obstacles, there is what is called a 
phonic method, that is, a method which professes to teach 
each sound, and to have it separately uttered, before pro- 
nouncing the word. Now it may be shown that such a 
method is nothing but a variety of the alphabetic method 
with other names tc» the letters. For let it be considered 
that no consonant can be sounded without the aid of a 
▼owel, and it must be apparent that any attempt to give 
their power independently of such aid must fail. Accord, 
ingly we find, in the so-called phonic method, another vowel 
sound is attached to the consonant instead of the one when 
its name is given.. Take the word mat; on the name method 
this is em-a-tee : on the phonic it becomes um-a-te : hat 
becomes be-a-t§, or more frequently bii-a-i^. Allowing, 
however, that these new names are a nearer approach to the 
sounds than the ordinary names, still there remains an 
objection fatal to its peculiar claims, namely, that it does 
not accomplish what it professes. In a phonic method, the 
learner should construct a word out of its elements, and should 
rapidly acquire power to master at sight any new word ; but 
as a matter of fact the learner gains no such power, having 
to be told the word eS^x seeing the element, and only 
able to pronounce new words at sight after much practice 
in reading. There remains an objection to both methods — 
they are wrong in principle, they apply synthesis to the 
mastery of form by the eye. Now synthesis is essential as 
a means of reproduction by the hand, but form, as a thing to 
be known, must be regarded first as a whole. In fact, it is a 
natural process to observe the whole before the parts. To 
a learner a part has no significance except as it is contem- 
plated in connection with the whole to which it belongs. 

3. Look-and-say method; or, reading without spelling. 
This method is thiat in which, after children have mastered 
the alphabet, all words are read without spelling. Atten- 
tion is directed to each word as a whole, and its sound 
associated with it as a whole. In no case is the leamei 
allowed to spell a word that he may afterwards recognise 
and pronounce it. The following things are advanced in 
favour of this method : — (a) For mastering the word by ths 
eye. 1) When children come to school to learn to read, 
they already talk ; that is, they know practically words as 
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sounds ; the end then to he sought is, to teach them under 
another form that with which they are already familiar in 
one form. In other words, they have to learn words when 
spread out before the eye in written or printed forms. 
2) Hence reading in the first stage is a matter for the eye. 
N jw things are presented to the eye in the mass, and it is 
by experience only that the eye acquires power to distinguish 
the parts ; it is as familiarity increases that details are 
noticed. This is true in the case of printed words. It is 
by frequently seeing these that they become familiar, and 
that power is acquired of seeing every letter. That this 
does not exist from the first is evident from the fact of 
learners often miscalling words which resemble other words, 
and from the further fact that boys can often spell a word 
correctly who fail altogether to point out a mistake when it 
is wrongly written. 3) This position is strengthened by the 
analogous case of infants learning to recognise the wordfi 
addressed to them. Here the whole word falls on the ear, 
and its whole sound, and not its elements, brings np the idea 
iiM which it stands. It is true that when learning to speak, 
thai is, to produce the words it knows, the child does so by 
synthesis, uttering parts of words before the words them- 
selves ; but this is true of all reproduction, the parts before 
the whole. Yet it does not weaken the position that the 
knowledge in these cases must be first of the whole, then of 
the parts, (b) For recognising the word in the sign, and/or 
acquiring practical acquamtance with the powers of letters 
and syllables, 1) It has been claimed for the name and 

Ehonic methods that they give power to master new words, 
ut that the " look-and-say '* method does not. If this were 
true, it would be a fatal objection ; bnt it is altogether a 
mistake. The fact is, that all who learn to read, whatever 
may be the method, get practically acquainted with the 
powers of the letters, and this not by virtue of any special 
instruction, but by an induction from experience ; which is 
to say, that it is only by practice in reading that any acquire 
a practical acquaintance with the powers of letters and 
syllables. Now the " look-and-say " method, by famishing 
practice in reading from the outset, is that wnich is most 
favourable to this inductive process, and a child taught on 
' will acquire practical acquaintance with the powers of the 
^ters sooner than by any other method. 2) But we may 
a step further, and contend that the principle of this 
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method alone accounts for any success attending other 
methods. The ability to read at sight, whatever method is 
employed, is due to the familiarity of the eye with printed 
words, and of the ear with the combinations of letters. In 
both synthetic methods, the pupil has to be told words after 
spelling them, and if he ever masters a word by spelling .it, 
it is because experience drawn from reading has made him 
practically acquainted with the powers of letters and syllables, 
and not from any power that spelling gives, (c) For its suit- 
ability to the circumstances of common schools. 1) It best 
meets the requirements of class instruction. In the class 
the aim is to bring out the energies of all. This is done 
through emulation and self-respect. Now when spelling is 
permitted, a child has little inducement to exert itself to 
retain a word once seen ; but let spelling be forbidden, let the 
remembrance of the word be thrown on the eye, and emula- 
tion will stimulate some to retain it, and to give it when 
called upon ; and self-respect will be appealed to in the 
others, not to require to be always told by a sharper com- 
panion. 2) It is a method which requires no special pre- 
paration, like the phonic, and therefore may be entrusted to 
the hands of a monitor. 

4. Phonic analysis. Convinced of the absurdity of the 
so-called phonic method, some of its chief promoters have 
adopted another, in which they combine the analytic or 
" look-and-say " method with a mode of teaching which is 
intended to facilitate the acquisition of the powers of the 
letters. It has been termed the method of phonic analysis. 
This method consists in slowly uttering a word, and drawing 
attention to the mouth while doing so, then the learner to 
ntter the word, and this process to be continued until the 
child discerns how a particular sound is produced. The 
word is then written on the black-board and pronounced, 
then the initial letter is written apart, and the word is slowly 
sounded again, and the learner is told that the letter written 
apart is the sign for the sound now acquired. Thus, suppose 
it is the power of m. Mat« is slowly and forcibly pronounced 
by the teacher, attention being directed to his mouth ; the 
children then pronounce it, and are required to notice how 
they use their lips and mouth ; mat is now written on the 
black-board ana pronounced as before ; then it is written 
m — at, and again pronounced, and the children are told that 
m stands for the sound they are now supposed to distinguish. 
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This method, employed in connection with spelling, not 
reading, would be helpful to reading by directing attention 
to the structure of words, thus training the eye ; by making 
the learner acquainted with the powers of tibe letters, thus 
enabling him in some cases to construct the sounds of words 
for himself ; and by promoting force and distinctness of 
utterance and purity of pronunciation. As a method of 
teaching reading, it is open to the objection that it fixes 
attention more on the parts than on the whole, and to the 
extent that it does so is a hindrance to the learner^s process. 
To be done effectively, a progressive series of lessons is re- 
quired, in which the several powers of the letters, and the 
chief difficulties in spelling, come gradually into view. 

Monosyllabic words are of two classes, — those in which 
the number of letters exceeds that of elementary sounds, 
and those in which the letters and sounds are equal. The 
first lessons should consist of the latter class. But such 
words as bat, bar, agree in having the same number of letters 
as sounds, but the vowel sounds differ ; to introduce both 
indiscriminately would tend to confusion. Some modifica- 
tion therefore must be made. 

(a) Normal or short vowel sounds. In such lessons as 
these now contemplated, some advantage will be had if 
through the first series each letter retains a constancy of 
power ; and it would be advisable at first to introduce only 
the short vowel sounds, as these are the normal or most 
frequently recurring. Such lessons would consist of words 
of three, four, or five letters, as bat, cat, fat, flat, plat ; best, 
rest, blest ; and, land, brand, grand. In his course through 
these lessons, the pupils* attention should be directed to the 
common element m each group of words, by both eye and 
ear. They should be taught to separate the roots at, et, it, 
ent, and, est, &c., from the teacher's slow and forcible utter- 
ance of the words. Then, the teacher writing a root on the 
black-board, they should be led to recall all the words of 
which it forms a part, the teacher supplying where the 
scholars fail, and writing each on the board. Each word 
in the list should then be read over several times distinctly 
and forcibly, after which the class might copy the words on 
their slates. 

(h) Name or long sotinds. The second series should give 
to the pupil practice in the long or name sounds of the 
vowels, and should make him familiar with the several 
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. IS by which these are indicated. The first step woald 
COnaiBt of words ending in e, is mate, bate, late, fate. 
The second step should introduce all the manoayllables 
in which two vowela come together, hut only the first 
sounded, an eat, beat, meat, scat ; gain, grain, maio, rain, 
brain. The third step would cootain all the words in which 
two vowels come together, hut only the second sounded, bb 
grief, piece, pier, pierce ; break, great. 

(c) Middle and broad aoiaidi, and diphthongs. This stagb 
abouid gradually introduce the more difficult sounds of a, o, 
and u, as in far, fall, dove, do, full ; aud of the diphthongs i, 
aa, ew, ou, as in fine, voice, few, pound. By having lists of 
words read and written on each sound, and by lists framed 
to eshihit the several ways in wiiich tlie same sound is 
repreeented, as the sound of a in all, brawl, haul, lord, or of 
a in fume, few, feud, the ear and the eye will becomo 
familiar with each variety, and the voice gain power over 
the proDunciation. 

(a) DifficuU consonants. Throughout the foregoing series 
opportanities will have occurred to practise on words con- 
taining the more difficult consonants and combinations, yet 
it would be well at this stage to make lists of words for 
«aoh practice. Words beginning with w, y, or h, others 
containing I, r, a, or the combinations br, fr, bl, fl, st, str, wh, 
ch, ah, &c., should be sufficiently practised to enable the 
learners to give them correctly, 

m. FAHILtABlTr WITH WORDS, BASE, AND FlUKSOT. 

When children from the illiterate classes of society pass 
from their early lesson-hooks, they encounter difficulties 
which are unknown in schools of a higher grade. In fact, the 
difficnll^ of teaching children to read is found — in common 
elementary scliools — at this stage ; the DOQ~recognitiuD of 
which by school-book compilers and teachers is the chief reason 
so few children learn really to read at school. That which 
constitutes the difficulty is the introduction of the pupil to 
what is to him a foreign tongue. He is continually encoun- 
tering words which are at once unfamiliar to his ear, bis eye, 
and his intelligence ; to which is added in most books tho 
difficulty of a complcs style. The results are that tho pupil 
% continually stumbling at words, and if not well watched 
te into habits of slurring and mumbling. To meet the dif- 
pl^, amongst others the following plans have been tried, 
" " "■ All tho new words are gathered in columna, 
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and the cliildren made to spell and learn tlicru. I'hiu prAe- 
tice, which most extensively prevailed in tlie older scnooli 
in connection with epelling-books, though not euccesBful u 
a mode of teaching spelling, was certainly Buccessful as an 
aid to reading. Constant repetition of the words made them 
familiar to the ear, and occasionally glancing at the wordt 
made them suiHclently familiar lo the eye as to be recog- 
nised when met with in the reading lessoDa. In 
ichools, in addition to the repetition, explanations are given 
by the teacher. By this meana they take a tinner hold of 

S. SimuUaneoai Readaig. This device 19 found in several 
fonns. (a) Single vmrdt. One practice ia thus described b 
Canon Cook : — " Children appear to learn most rnpidly an 
with least defect of pronunciation on the following system. 
The monitor readfi one word, which is then clearly pro- 
nounced by the first child, then repeated by the whole ctaa^' 
and so on to the end of the sentence. Thia should not Y' 
done more than ttvice or thrice, then the lesson maybe rei 
round the class, word by word, without tho assistance of tl 
monitor ; they may then be called tipon to read the lessoB 
separately." The obvious defect of this method is in tfav 
uncertainty that tho learner is following with liis eye whilft 
repeating after the monitor. This is sometimes avoided ^yf 
having the class repeat word by word, t. «., making a patiM 
after each, tho teacher pronouncbg words only whea| 
there is any heflitation, ^6) Phrases. A method introduced 
by Dr. Bell, and termed cv him " practical analysis," is thkk 
of reading by notions, 'fhis involves reading sometimes m 
word, sometimes a phrase. The advantage of this plan over 
that of single words is that mora attention can be given to 
inflection, and tbas a foundation may be laid for right 
emphasis and expression. Another advantage claimed for 
it is that children thus become practically acquainted with 
the structure of sentences, and are thus under preparation 
to give the sense when they read. Thus in 1816, befoK 
Brongham's Committee, one witness attributed the great 
superiority of the reading in National schools to that in th 
British, to this method of practical analysis. Of course, 1 
a method of making familiar with the words, it is open t_ 
the objection of uncertainty whether the pupil is following 
with his eye what is read, (c) SenUnce raiding. The mort 
approved method of simultaneous reading is that in whioli 
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the teacher reads one or more sentences slowly and with 
slightly exaggerated emphasis and expression : the child- 
ren to read when he has done. Here it is thoaght that the 
quantity read makes it unlikely that the children will repeat 
from memory without instant detection. But as sometimes 
they do — and must where much of the language is strange— 
a preliminary word by word reading is adopted as a pre- 
ventative. 

3. Cultivation of intelligence. Some of the most dis 
tinguished teachers have held that the best mode of enabling 
a learner to seize and retain words is to cultivate his intelli- 
gence. Wood and Pillans would have this done in connec- 
tion with reading. A reading lesson was never thought to 
be completed until a thorough exposition of its words, 
phrases, and matter, had been given. Such a lesson was to 
DC a " vehicle for imparting all kinds of information." In 
addition to this exercise. Stow advocated a daily '* secular 
lesson," as he termed it ; by which, partly through the 
intercommunication between teacher and scholar, and partly 
by " picturing out " words daily, the learner would become 
acquainted with words, which when met with in the reading 
lesson would be no longer strangers. But whatever the 
mode, the aim was the same, that of making the scholar so 
intelligent that he would have no difficulty in mastering 
what was new. 



CHAPTER V. 

RKADINQ : PRINCIPLES AND RULES. 

I. What attempted. ^In formmg his plans for reading 
lessons in the juvenile classes, the teacher should settle in 
his own mind what he may reasonably hope to do in the 
circumstances in which ^he is placed. That which a teacher 
in one district may accomplish with ease, may be altogether 
impossible in another. The degree in which the speech is 
provincial, the intelligence of the children, and the length 
of time they stay at school, must be taken into account when 
fixing the standard of attainment. One thing should be 
attained everywhere, — the children should learn to read with 
fluency. Reading, to children leaving school, should not be 
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SO (lifBcuU a task as to fn'ghten fiom it. Where circum 
stances are favourable, nioi'c should be attempted, but ii 
every ca^e in subordination to tliis. 

II. Qualities OF Good Rkauino. Good reading itivolvoB 
a very conples process, and is consequently for cbildren a 
Tery difficiuC attainment. No one can read nell what he 
does not understand ; hence a prime condition is a thorough 
knowledge of the language, etyle, and subject. Qood 
reading requires right pauses, accenis, and emphasei , 
these depend on the ability to analyze each sentence into 
its princinal, subordinate, and accessory parts. Tlie e' 
the mina have to run on in advance of the vo' 
gftther np the meaning, and to ascertain the connection of 
what is coming, in order to the right expression of what ii 
now being uttered. The entire line of thought must ht 
kept before the eye ; and the spirit of the author muut 
be aeiied in order to give vivacity and reality to what is 
read. To these may he added as essential qu^ties, correct 
pronunciation, including purity and distinctneas of utter-~~ 
ance, and the right placing of the accent ; deliberateness ; 
fluency ; and right pitch of voice. Good reading Ja tha 
result of practice and intelligence. Little can be done by 
rules, sQch as those in works on elocution. These generally 
produce an artificisl style, whereas reading, to be good, muaE 
be perfectly natural, A rule often given is, " Read aa yon 
.speak." If this means any more than read in a natural 
manner, we say that with children it is impossible, because 
of the difference between tlie style and mode of thought of 
the author and their own. Bules relating to inDectiona of 
the voice, or to its tone, generally prevent good reading by 
diverting attention from the matter read. A safe mle is, 
" Fix your mind on the meaning, and endeavour fully to 
express it." Pains should be taken to excite ambition to i 
excel as a reader. Good reading being thus a thing of I 
growth, the teacher should see that the learner's progress ia I 
rightly directed towards it. The etylea of reading, marking I 
this progress, are four,— fluent, correct, significant, ana 1 
Axpreseive. A brief consideration of these, and of the J 
faults found in school reading, will show what rules 
servictable, and how far tliey are bo. 

1. Fluent reading. Reading with fluency impliea 
power of instant recognition of words by tiie eye, with k 1 
J Knowledge of their pronunciation ; commando' 
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of Epeech, so as readily to utter the words singly or in 
groups ; i. e., by phrases, aentencea, or paragrapbfl ; aod per- 
ception of meaning, ao as to group the words properly mto 

2. CorrKt readily. "Correct reading puta the listener 
into as good a position as the reader." (a) It iucludea dis- 
tinct, clear, and forcible enunciation, Every sound, wliether 
of word or phrase, is heard. Tlifs depends not on the loud- 
ness, hut on the force wiih whicli the organs of speech 
are compressed ; i. e., it depends on the cODBonante. " In 
just articulation the words are not hurried over nor melted 
together ; they are neither abridged nor prolonged ; they are 
not swallowed, nor are they shot from the mouth ; neither 
are they trailed, and then suffered to drop unfinished ; but 
they are delivered from the lips, as beautiful coins are issued 
from the mint, deeply and accurately impressed, neatly struck 
by the proper organs — distinct, sharp, perfectly finished." 
(6) Coneot reading also includes purity of pronunciation, 
which consists in giving to each letter its right sound, and 
to each word its proper accent, (c) It requires that the 
mode of reading should indicate the stops, — that is, the 
pauses which are indicated hy points, not those demanded by 
tbe sense ; and it farther requires that all italicized words 
should be indicated either hy stress of voice or some other 

3, InUlUgent reading. Intelligent reading is that in which 
tbe construction and meaning of every sentence is made 
pltun by the inflexions of the voice, but with no purpose ol 
conveying the impression that the sentiments read are those 
of the reader. This style requires distinct articulation, — 
words that are joined in sense to be joined in pronunciation ; 
proper pauses and emphases, and the relations of phrases 
and clauses to be shown by the voice. Hence it depends on 
accent, emphasis, and modulation of the voice, (a) Accent 
is a stress or bounding of the voice, followed by a slight 
pause, which groups in pronunciation those words that are 
so closely combined in sense as to convey but one notion, 
and to sepai'ate which would be to destroy tho sense. It 
also draws attention to that word on which the notion to be 
conveyed depends. By means of accent, phrases are read^ 
not as a succession of words, hot as a series of notions, which 
are in tliis way made distinct. In fact, accent i« the expe- 
dient hy whicli every distinct notion is separated and d 
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titiiriiisliud in reading. In Eonie caabs two jilirastB a; 
inliniately joined in BenBO as to form but one compound 
notion ; at eacii timea two accents are heard, a primary nad 
a secondary, — tlie primary being placed on tlie word that 
limita the phiBSe, or renders it more epecitic. (b) Emplias' 
removes the accent from its natural position to aome Othei 
-word in the phrase or clause, and by this means secures o 
of three tilings. 1) It bringa out a contrast which t 
natural accents would not imply ; as, " He put it on t . 
table." 2) It groups round a word all the other words of 
. the clause, and so connects tliem in utterance as to make it 
the pivot on which the meaning of the sentence turns ; 
" He Bpeiks like a ecnfitor," 3) It imparts to a sentence a 
meaning which the terms and construction alone would not 
warrant ; aa, " When men are determined to quarrel, a tfrau 
will furnish the occoBion." There can be no better test at 
a reader's comprehension of the meaning of what he is read- 
ing, than this placing of the cmphasiB so as to bring out tha 
concealed import. There are other modes of marking em* 
phasis besides accent ; os tone, pitch, speaking in a whisper, 
lengthening the quantity, and by pausing before or after, or 
both, (c) Modnlations of the voice — as pitch, inflexion, and 
tone— are elements of prime importance in intelligent read- 
ing. This much is true. It is not so clear that much can 
be done by lule to sccoro thorn. It is to be feared that an 
artificial style of reading would be produced, from which 
nature, sense, and taste would disappear, if teachers were to 
drill their children in exercises on inflexion and tane. Still 
the teacher must give his own attention to such points, and 
his reading should be so good and so frequent, that hit 
pupils may learn to distinguish tlie rising, suspension, and 
faUing of the voice, and its various tones ■ and it mustbehiB- 
bnsiness to attend to the pitch of voice with which ther 
commence, taking care that it is the natural pilch in whica. 
they speak. Thus only will he keep them from monotony, 
as there is a natural tendency to raise the pitch with tha 
primaiy accent when they begin on tlie natural key, and a* 
natural to miss doing so when the pitch is higher than it 
ehould be. 

4. Ejjireseive reading. This holds a sort of midw&jr 
poaitionbetween significant or intelligent reading and speak- 
ing. It consistB, where it is possible to do so, in adoptinf 
the sentimenta and assuming the feelings of the author, and 
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giving: elloct to them by the voice, countenance, and gesture. 
Wiiere the sentiment or feeling is affected, and the manner 
imitated, the reading is acting. To read with real impressive- 
ness, the emotion must be real, and, as Whately says, *^ the 
reader must not think of himself at all, but be lost in his 
subject.*' Recitations of pieces with which children can 
sympathize will be found useful aids to expressive reading. 

III. Methods of Teaching Reading. 1. Difference 
between metliods for infants and for juveniles. Method in a 
juvenile school differs from that of an infant school, in 
throwing more upon the learner. In the earlier stages of 
his coui-se teaching precedes learning ; the pupil s steps are 
guided and upheld oy his teacher ; his way is cleared for 
him, and his aifficulties are anticipated. But now this must 
be gradually changed. The power acquired by the pupil 
must be exercised in preparing his lesson and grappling with 
difficulty ; the teacher giving him that degree of assistance 
which will stimulate but not supersede his own exertions. 
The teacher should nota throw the work of mastering a 
lesson on the class, the individual being stimulated by the 
correction of his fellows, and the teacher stepping in only 
when others fail. When mechanical difficulties are mastered, 
the teacher^s exemplar reading will be required, to assist the 
learner in acquiring a good style of reading. 

2. Conditions under which conducted, (a) As far as 
possible from noise and distracting sounds ; hence those in 
drafts ought to be in the vicinity of silent classes, and a 
lesson by the master in the art of reading should be, if 
possible, in a class-room. The advantages flowing from 
quiet are, — attention is easier, the ear is more susceptible of 
cultivation, and the reader is better able to attend to those 
niceties of expression and tone required by good reading. 
(6) Opportunity to speak out is helpful to a good style of 
reading ; hence, also, the value of a class-room, or of a posi- 
tion where it would not disturb others. By speaking out the 
learner gains more confidence in himself, and this facilitates 
his progress ; the effort being greater, a better command is 
obtained over the organs of speech, so that distinct and 
forcible utterance sooner becomes the habit ; the temptation 
to slur words is removed ; and the utterance, being slower, is 
more likely to be accurate, or, if not, the inaccuracies are 
more discernible, (c) Each stage of the learner should have 
a dcdnitc scries of lessons, the length and number increasing 
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at each stage. The advantages are, — the leanaer, knowing 
that a certain amount of progress is to be made in a given 
time, is more likely to work with a will than when the work 
is indefinite or determined by caprice : knowing, too, that 
advancement to another class or a higher stage depends on 
mastering his present series, he has an additional stimulns 
to work. The teacher also is benefited. There is nothing 
haphazard in his work. He knows at any moment the work 
done, or being done, by every class and every child, and he 
is thus better able to care for each. 

3. Tlie teacher^ 8 work. The teacher should remember that 
it is his place to instruct in the art of reading ; he has not 
simply to hear, but to teach, (a) In the earlier stages be 
may facilitate progress by writing the new words on the 
black-board, separating their syllables, syllabifying them 
and explaining them, (b) He must see that the reading is 
slow, that it may be forcible and distinct ; and whenever 
occasion demands, he should utter words forcibly, drawing 
attention to himself while doing so. (c) As the children 
advance lie must make clear, chiefly by his own reading, the 
importance of accent, emphasis, pauses, pitch, and modu- 
lation of the voice, (d) At all stages he must attend to 
the correction of errors, — the errors to be discovered and the 
correction made by the children ; but the teacher must see 
that the correction is made both by the reader and the class. 
For the readier detection of errors the teacher should listen 
with closed book ; for if his eye runs over the passage with 
the reader, he has therein an assistance to sound and sense 
which largely blunts the keenness of his perception of faults. 
For the correction of the faults of the younger children 
the reader may be interrupted, as those requiring attention 
are chiefly transgressions against purity and distinctness ; 
but as facility is acquired the correction would be better at 
the close. Interruption distracts the attention of the 
reader, and weakens the force of the correction ; it throws 
away an opportunity of improving attention and memory ; 
and it prevents the notice of the class of en'ors which affect 
the perspicuity and impressiveness of the reading. In 
stimulating children to discover and correct en'ors, care 
must be taken of the spirit in which it is done, that they 
become not captious and fault-finding ; nor should guessing 
or exaggeration be allowed, nor criticism expected above 
their intelligence, (e) Teacliing to read requires that the 
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teacher fhould often read for iniitatiou by tlie learner. 
■ Here, as in other tlntigs, ttie exaiiiplB of the teaclier ia 
neceBbarj' to eiplaio liia precept. But more than tliia, 
reading and speech are much influenced by imitation, from 
the inherent tendency to imitata Ihoae wilii whom we asHO- 
ciate. This fact shows the importance of the teaclier's 
Bpeech being pnre, distinct, deliberate, and iropressive ; for 
the acbool will image forth these qaalitieB if looud in him, 
or will be deficient in then if he ie so. The teacLer is- 
SDwise who neglects bo powerful an instrnment as this. 
The master who would avail himself of it to the utmost will 
ha»e Biit times to read to a clasE, a section, or the whole 
EOhnol, as well as when condacting a reading lesson. 
(/) The teacher has to stimulate attention. This is no- 
easy matter. The learner to read has a twofold object of 
attention ; ho has to listen to the reading of others, tliat he 
may mark their errors and prolit hj their wort:, and he has, 
at the same time, to give his attention to the matter, that 
be may learn to read with profit, exercise his memory, and 
lay the basis for a supplementary eipoaition. Now the 
luore completely he does the one, the more difficult will he 
find it to do tlie other. The teacher roust aim to secure 
both. The mind of the listener must be in his ear, while 
hia eye is ranniDg on with the reader. Devices must be oX 
hand to quicken attention and intelligence ; such as direct- 
ing one to read all the sentences immediately connected in 
sense, the others to indicate if he falls short or goes beyond 
liis portion ; not assigning a definite portion to be read, but 
tt the teacher's discretion stopping the reader, and telling 
RHOther to proceed from that point. To these devices add 
tiiat of mutual correction and criticism, examine subse- 
aoently on the lesson, and especially let the teacher himself 
be lively and agreeable. 

4, Ckildrais practice. Oral reading in schools occupies 
the position of an inBtrnment, and of a test. As an instm- 
ment, it aids to fii attention, to impress the memory, and to 
give facility of utterance ; as a test, it gives to the teacher 
the knowledge of iiis pupil's progress. Of the amount of 
practice required in oral reading tiiere should be no mis- 
giving. Like all mechanicai acquisitions, it requires frequent 
pnctice to give command of the orgnns, and the ability to 
perform with ease and readiness. Yet a practice often pro- 
VAilaof continuolly ctopping the reading for esph 
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li;t lesson, tliUB iliiomisliius the time for practice, aDdriiall? 
occupying atteution or sometliing else than tlie art of read- 
ing. Not that eipoaition should not be given. Exposition 
quickens the intelligeuce, and thereb; iucreases the power 
of the learner to seize and retain whatever is presented to 
him ; but iu place is not so much to enable lilm to read hii 
preseot lesson well, an to give him power to read any lesson 
nell. But expoeitioD must not dimmish the amount of prac- 
tice, hence it would be better to assign it a. didtinet tim 
SiifSoient practice is not secured by sentence- reading, eve 
though often recurring. This does not give sufficient ii 
lerest in the exercise, nor the ooniraond uf voice and atten- 
tion required for continuous reading. At every reading-time, 
two or three slionld read the wliole lesson ; others, para- 
■grap\ie or groups of sentences combined in ^ense ; and others, 
sentences ; care being taken in the course of two or three 
lessons to secure the lengthier portions to all. In connectioii 
'With oral reading, both individual and simultaneous reading 
may be employed to advantage, but their respective officea 
should be understood, that they may be mutually helpful. 
ia) Individual reading is necessary to give the teacher tLft 
knowledge of each [lupil's defects, and so have a proper 
groundwork for the instruction of the class. It requires 
from the reader independent efEort in searching for tlis 
meaning of what he reads, and in expressing it ; it accuas 
toms him to meet difBculties, and places htm in a bettor 
position to receive assistance ; and it gives the oppurtnnit; 
for the cultivation of individual taste and intelligence. (£ 
Simulttmeoui reading, la the earlystages, or whilea lesson 
.is unknown in its signs, the individual method is the only 
way of securing that each learner looks at the words; simul- 
taneous reading, ere the eye can follow the words, tending: 
to make him depend on liis ear rather than on his eye ; fat 
AS he is ignorant of many words, he cannot always be sui«' 
that the word at which he looks is the word he repeats ; 
hence ue repeats Irom memory, or catches up what othen 
say. Simultaneous reading, where the eye recognises tlie 
words, is useful. It supplies continuous reading to thewliol* 
class, thus aiding to give that command of the organs of 
voice without which reading cannot bo flaent. It aids dis- 
tinctness by the effort which each has to make to keep &» 
game pace ns his fellcwe, and by the encouragement t~ 
«peak out when sustained by the voices of others. It pre 
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motes a uiiirorin rate of readiDg, acting as a stimulus to the 
ver}' slow, and a check on the quick. It improves the tone 
and style, if properly combined with individual reading ; 
otherwise it produces an artificial style, because the pauses 
are longer than in individual reading. 

5. Faults and their treatment. We must first ascertain 
the fault, then its source, and then the remedy, (a) Mecha- 
nical faults, 1) A fault often prevalent in the lower stages 
is indistinctness. This may be traced to timidity, to bad 
example, to feebleness or defects in the organs of speech, or 
to carelessness. In the first case, the child needs encourage- 
ment ; in the others, that which is wanted is to establish as 
the rule of the class slow and forcible utterance. The motto 
*' Take care of the consonants, the vowels will take care of 
themselves,'* is of force here. No faults should be passed 
without correction. When cases occur of indistinct pro- 
nunciation of particular sounds, as «, r, or A, it is desirable 
to give daily exercises thereon, directing the child's attention 
to yourself while uttering them. 2) Other faults are the 
omission and miscalling of words. The words usually omitted 
are little ones, and when the omission occurs, are most fre- 
quently found after words with which the eye has not become 
familiar. The words miscalled have a general resemblance 
to the words named ; as when " child's features" is altered 
to "child's feathers." These faults have their source in 
inattention, and are the result of inaccurate observation. 
They are as often associated with a quick eye as with a 
6low one. In the former case the fault results from the 
eye not having dwelt long enough on the word to make it 
its own ; in the latter, from inability to recognise the points 
of difierence. In both cases, exercises which will compel 
and increase the power of attention will aid to remove the 
fault. Lessons on form, and in drawing, as tending to pro- 
mote habits of observation, will be found valuable. Espe- 
cially having the reading lesson written out daily, will be 
found useful. 

(fi) Defective intelligence. 1) Pronunciation. (1) The 
most troublesome class of incorrect pronunciations are pro- 
vincialisms ; the substitution of one sound for another, as 
t for u, and vice vers& ; the addition of a sound, as idea-r, 
and the omission of sounds, as of the aspirate. These faults 

Sartake of a mechanical character, belonging to the ear and 
abit as much as to defective intelligence. The best mode 
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of dealing witli them is to take tip ilnily a Bystematic conTsa 
o£ orthoepy, such as that provided hy the Manual of Pro- 
nunciation of the Scottish School Book Association. (2) 
Otber misproDunciatioiis consist ia an improper accentaatioil. 
'riiia is a tault, sometimeH of habit, generally of ignoranca. 
Its Bonrce is to he eouglit in the differenoe between the lan- 
guage of hooks and that of the comnioD people. Much 
of this language is strange to the ear, and Iience is so 
their intelligence. Its pronunciation is often picked up, not 
from coiTect speakers or readers, hut from others ignorant aa 
themBelvea ; or with nolhiug hut analogy to guide them, is 
as often fixed by themselves. The cure is with th« 
teacher, \Fbo alone is to blame if there exists much incor- 
rectness in his first class. The teacher should take meana 
to secure the accuracy of his own pronunciation and that of 
his suhordinates. An aid to this would be to mark the 

auantities and accents in the " Teacher's Lesson Book," — ' ~ 
oiug so being a part of the preparation of the reading lesson 
required from his apprentices. Once or twice weekly the 
middle and upper classes should read columns of words 
classified according to their quantities and accent, as in the 
" Manual of English Pronunciation." Words whose pro- 
nunciation is found difficult to acquire should he presented 
syllabically, each syllable being repeated in a full, alow tone 
till the effort Ib successful. As many of the faults of thia 
class arise out of the newness of the language, its correct 
pronunciation will be more likely to stay in the memory when 
along with it is carefully conveyed en intelligence of the 
import of the word. Of course, every instance of mispro- 
nunciation coming under the teacher's ohservation must be 
corrected. 

2) Reading without giving the sense. This is a very con»- 
mon fault, not confined to schools for llie poor. (]) It may 
he traced, in many instances, to early habit. It Is too often 
the practice, in the first stage, to permit merely mechuiica] 
reading, whence arises the habit of the eye at a later period 
pasBing over a page without the mind taking in the sense. 
The remedy is to take pains in the very lowest classes ta 
connect meaning with the words read, and to get the 
children to read as if they knew the meaning and wished tO 
convey it ; hut that they may do this, it is necessary that tht 
meaning of what they read should never be beyond tbeil 
ability to comprehend, and should be of a character to 
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interest them. (2) The language and etyle at a Inter pnrind 
present other obstaclea to reading with intelligence. I'he 
tormer must be explained by familiar illustration, not only 
the words separately, but in their connection with the aeuBB 
of the passage. A capital test of a child's knowledge of a 
word is its ability to frame a sentence including it ; and 
eqnally good aa a test of its knowledge of a passsge is its 
ability to render it in other words. The difficulty of the 
style can be mastered only by a careful analyaia. " Heading 
well," says Mr. Lingen, " depends principally upon an in- 
telligent analysis of the several parts of every sentence ; 
opon the distinction of subject and predicate, of principal 
and accessory clauses ; and generally upon a knowledge of 
the relation of each wnrd, in sense and construction, to the 
rest." A chief obji'ct of tljc teacher should be to enable hia 
children thus to analyze and undeistandwhat they read, and 
a part of every day ought to be devoted to this purpose, as 
a lesson in the art of reading as such. (3) The matter of 
many of the hooka, especially those of the higher classes, is 
often an obstacle to reading with correct emphasis and intel- 
ligent expression. It is often beyond the power of children 
to sympatliize with its feeling and purpose ; hence, how is 
it possible that it can be read well, when one of the essen- 
tial conditions cannot be complied with ? Sometimes, when 
there is no diEGcuIty in appreheniling the import of a aingle 
seotence, there is a weakness of power to grasp the sub- 
ject as a whole, or to gain an intelligent conception of 
the relation of its parts. Yet this is an essential con- 
dition to reading so as to convey the sense. As a means 
of securing it, the teacher shoidd employ his beet ener- 
^BB on the analysis and elucidation of the lesson aa a 
whole. He should endeavour to trace out before his class - 
the thread of the Igbboq, and should carefully illustrate 
the connection between each sentence and the general sub- 
ject. It will aid the pupil if be is encouraged to read oU 
the sentences which to him appear to be more immediately 
connected, pointing out to him, of course, any error into 
which he falls. It is also essential that he should frequently 
read one or more paragraphs together. (4) But while the 
moat efiectnal cure of reading without intelligent eicpresaion 
is to be sought in the intelligence of what is read, yet some 
aids may be given liy precept, example, and practice. The 
pupils should be direeted to read so as to convey the ser,ae. 
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The teacher should daily read as their example. Much in. 
dividual practice should be secured, — if possible in a quiet 
room, or at least out of the reach of disturbing sounds. 
Considerable advantage in securing distinctness and cm> 
phasis may be obtained from simultaneous reading, if in 
imitation of the teacher's model, (c) Faults of manner. 
Often associated with fluency of expression, and a fair 
apprehension of the import of what is read, are the faults of 
a rapid, boisterous, pompous or inflated, singing or mono- 
tonous style. Such faults of manner may often be over- 
come by a little generous ridicule, by which children are 
easily influenced. They may generally be prevented by 
establishing a few plain and easy rules, from which is 
allowed no deviation. 1) Reading to be slow, but not 
drawling. 2) Reading to be distinct, but not loud. 3) 
Reading to be impressive, but not affected. 

6. Supply of hooks. Two things should be sought in con- 
nection with school reading, (a) To secure as good oral 
reading as the circumstances of the school admit, (&) and to 

f)romote the habit of reading amongst the children. The 
atter altogether, and the former very materially, depend 
on the books provided. In all cases the conditions of his 
intelligence should be considered, and such lesson-books 
provided as will interest him. It would be desirable to 
supply a variety of books to each class; one somewhat 
difficult for the learner to master, as he has to make his way 
to the position of ability to read any book, but also others 
presenting no mechanical difficulties, but full of matter to 
interest and allure. The pleasure from these would send 
him with quickened zeal to master bis harder book. A 
library of books, suited to the several stages of the learners, 
would, if properly managed, help on the same end. En- 
couraging the children to commit to memory such pieces as 
interest them, and providing opportunities to recite them to 
their class, or before the school, will give them interest io 
I'Ooki^, as well as help them to a good style of utterance. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

reading: work of the classes. 

I. Initiatory Lessons. — In teaching young children to 
read, the plan that is found to yield the best results, after 
the preliminary exercises on the alphabet, is to have two 
courses daily. A spelling lesson, making large use of 
phonic analysis, and, at a distinct time, a reading lesson in 
which no spelling is allowed. 

1. The alphabet classes. Early lessons in reading should 
be based on writing. The teacher who confines himself to 
enabling his pupils simply to recognise printed letters and 
words acts unwisely. A better plan is to commence with 
drawing straight and curved lines ; then, when some skill is 
attained, to select a few of the simpler letters, the teacher 
to write them on the black-board, the children to imitate 
them on their slates and to learn their names. It is not 
necessary to teach all the letters before introducing words. 
A good plan is to arrange a series of steps, at each step 
introducing new letters and words, and the children to frame 
little sentences out of the words learnt, and to read them 
from the written copy^ not word by word, but grouped as 
when spoken. Such lessons, carefully graduated, properly 
superintended, and conducted in a lively, cheerful, interesting 
way, will give the learner the names of the letters, power to 
reaa little words at sight, and some little ability to copy 
words on slates. 

2. Tablets and first books, (a) Subjects and language. The 
chief aim of the reading lessons in an initiatory class — to en- 
able the pupil to recognise in print the words with which, as 

?)oken, he is already familiar— must ever be kept in view, 
he time has not yet come when his vocabulary is to be 
enlarged by books ; that properly is the province of object 
and other conversational lessons. The mastering the words 
and sentences ought to give a sort of pleasant surprise, in 
recognising, under another form, things with which he was 

{jreviously familiar. The subjects, also, of the early reading 
esson ought to be familiar things, that in encountering the 
difficulty of form there may be no difficulty in the matter. 
The lessons ought to be short, as it is impossible to fix the 
attention of young children but for a brief space ; but no- 
thing is lost by this, for, as the Edgeworths remark, short 
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leBBona with earnest attention accr>tnplit>li much more than 
long ones and deBultory attention, (&) Course in each 
lesson. The course of a reading lesson suitable to ioitiatoiy 
eh'^CB is 08 follows ; — 1) To give matUry of the totirdt. 
Each sentence to be read once by the teacher, then word by 
word iii rotation by the children, then by one or two indi-' 
cated by the teacher. During this step the teacher should 
bave recoursB to the black-boaid in all cases o£ diiBculty,. 
S) To lay the fotaidation of distinct and significant rwdingn . 
Young children may be tauglit to read what they do road witk 
fluency, emphBEis, and intelligence. To secure these thor« 
must be eufflclent individual practice in reading sentences 
and groups of sentences, in order to give them that commaad 
over the organs of voice which ia necessary to fluency; care 
must be taken that each word is full, distinct, and smartly 
hit out ; paina must be given Co obtain right accent and 
emphasis ; and interest should be excited, and the basis of 
intelligent reading laid by seeking from the children the 
ideas which the words and sentences suggest to them. 3) 
To form the habit of aceuralely observing the spelUng ^ 
words.* This maybe promoted by using the black-board foi 
the analysis of words ; by spending a few minutes at thtt 
close of the lesson in oral spelling ; and by having a part of 
tiic >ssoQ copied or dictated subsequently to the reading. 

11. Classes ih G&st Nabiiative, Btandardb I. and 
II. 1, As the success of the teacher in promodng tha 



this stage it must be determined partly by the learner's ac- 
quaintance with words, and partly by the matter. It must 
not be forgotten that a child's vocabulary is limited, or that 
his progress is most likely to be quick when his early lessone 
contain chiefly words wiUi whicli he is familiar. Still some- 
what mav now be permitted towards increasing hia vocabu- 
lary, ana this will follow if his books contain words in 
current nee, which he has opportunities to hear. The sub- 
ject matter of books at this stage should be of a kind to- 
interest the learner. Fables, stories, unecdotea of aniroala. 
and simple poetry, will be found enticing. Dry " useful i 
knowledge " compendinms, and still drier moral eentenceai 
are to be eschewed. A variety of books, at this and every 
subsequent stage, is an advantage, as tending to give tha 
learner that command of words wiiich at length enablne him 
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I read any book with esse. 2. Codt^b nf lesBona. (a) 
Vv Hen a lasaoa has heen appointed, the first object is to 
make the children familiar with the words, bo that they may 
read with eaae, distinctness, and accuracy. 1) The reading. 
A Bentenoe having been read, let the teacher read it, and 
then have it read by OQe of the childreo. The same course 
to be puraued with every sentence. Let the lesson then be 
read by children selected by the teacher, each reader taking 
two or more sentences at the discretion of the teacher, the 
others correcting when neceBHory. 2) The melhoda. These 
relate either to attention, unknown words, or inaccuracies. 
Inattention may be prevented by lively teaching, by chal- 
lenging on the Sret symptom, and by throwing the detection 
anil correction of mistakes on the class. Words nnknown 
to any in the class, and inaccuraoiea of pronunciation, must 
be dealt with by pbooic analysis, by syllabifying on the 
black-hoard, by the teacher calling attention to himself 
when pronouncing the words, and by practising the claea in 
the oorrection of common defects, (i) In a subsequent 
lesson, the same piece may be taken for exposition and 
practice in readbg with intelhgent expression. The teacher 
msy begin by qnostioning, to ascertain how much the clasa 
understand of the lesson, what ideas it has awakened, and 
what they have learnt. The books being opened, the teacher 
might aak for the meaning of the important words in the 
firat sentence, and for the sense of the sentence, using such 
illustrations as be may find necessary. One of the children 
might then be directed to read the sentence so as to give the 
sense, by attending to the emphasis and pauses. The teacher 
to follow this by his own reading, if not satisfactory. This 
conrse to be pursued throughout the lesson. Sentences may 
next be grouped according to their meaning, and rendered 
with just expression and distinctness. During this the 
teacher to close his book, and occasionally to cause the clasa 
to do ^be same. If there ia time, one or two to rend a ' 
pUBgcspb, OT the whole lesson, (c) This might be followed 
bj an exercise in writing on acme points suggested by the ' 
leBSOn, — aa lists of words of like endings, or of words of like 
meaning, or the lesson might be written from dictation. 
in. Clabhes READiNa Advanced Naubative. Stasd- 
D III. 1, The great difficulty in learning to read is found 
I by children from tlie illiterate classes, when they advance ■ 
I lo books containing words nnfamiliar to their experience- - ' 
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difficulty enhanced by.tiie style of composition. This diffi- 
colty wUl affect the methods and progress least where the 
matter of the books is interesting, where the practice of 
oral teaching pievaila^ and where the teacher is accustomed 
to analyse with his class the reading lesson both in its lan- 
guage and matter. 2. Course of lesson. The learner must 
master the words, obtain intelligent acquaintance with the 
subject, and have practice in significant reading, (a) 
The lesson mastered in its signs. Bearing in mind the 
importance of training the learner to ^^ self-help," yet his 
difficulties at this stage are such as to make it advisable to 
give him some aid. This may -be effectively done by 
writing, as a preliminary step, the new words on the black- 
board, syllabifying them, pointing out anythmg peculiar in 
them, and giving their current import The lesson might 
then be read by children indicated by tiie teacher, he him- 
self reading occasionally, and keeping up vigorous attention 
by.challenging and mutual correction. A few ininntes at 
the close would be profitably spent on oral spelling. ^ the 
above form an afternoon exercise, t?ie lesson might then^ he 
assigned to he written out or otherwise prepared OAimeofthe 
home tasks, (b). Exposition, When the lesson presents no 
further mechanical difficulty, provision should be madii to 
open it up to the intelligence of the learner. To tills, end 
the class should be examined as to their own apjwdiension 
of its import, every occasion being seized in teaching to 
give children the opportunity of showing their previous 
knowledge, and of expressing their thoughts. The lesson 
must also be thoroughly analysed, and every difficulty, 
whether of word, sentence, or subject, elucidated, (c) Sig- 
nificant reading. When a lesson is thoroughly compre- 
hended, the opportunity exists for a lesson in the art <^ 
reading as such. Simultaneoua reading, the teacher's 
exemplar reading, and individual reading of groups of. sen- 
tences and paragraphs, are the means to be emplojred^ the 
teacher and class giving attention to everything essentisito 
reading with intelligent expression. The lesson should, not 
be considered at an end until an abstract of it has- been 
written or a dictation lesson founded on it. 

IV. Reading in the Higher Classes. Standabds IV. 
TO VJ. 1. The distinguishing principle in the instruction 
of the older scholars is to throw as much of the'w<>]:^ opQO 
them as possible ; care must also be taken to •^v^tutAeoi 
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opportunities of reproducing and applying previous instrao- 
tion. . Begard must also be 'had to the fact that assistance 
ift more Tidued and more efficient after independent effort 
TheiesBon then as a firsts stage, is to be pirepared at home, 
or to be. readfby the chiklren in drafts, in rotation, or as 
indicated by the monitor** 2. -'Two drafts being united into 
a class, the pupil-teaober^ in charge of the section to which 
the class belongs should gvw the meaning of the most diffi- 
cult words, and, where it will aid* the meaning, tlieir deriva- 
ticHi 88 well. This twill be >found a valuable prepara- 
tion to the apprentice to deal • with one of the most 
important of school subjects. 3. The classes forming 
a seottenf.when engaged on the same lesson, should 
next pass to the gallery or class-room for examination, 
verbal analysis and illustration, and supplementary instruc- 
tion by the principal teacher. • This is to be followed by 
mmultaneous and individual reading, the teacher setting the 
example in toncj emphasis, and expression. 4. The above 
course to be followed by individuals selected by the teacher 
rea(Ung groups of sentences and paragraphs, under criticism 
-ofthe teacher and diildren, in order to a correct, intelligent, 
«nd impressive style. Thecritioifim to be directed, not merely 
ito mechanical faults, or faults of manner, but to success in 
iiendering the sense. 5. The lesson to be reproduced either 
as an absiaract or by dictation, the former as an exercise in 
composition, the lattev .to tatoertain whether the eye has been 
•properly .employed, dunng 'the previous processes. This 
QOUBe would occupy about two hours daily. 
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BEADING : EXPOSITJjW, DERIVATION,' AND NOTES. 

• A child's first claim is that it be taught^ to read, then 
that it be taught to read with profit. It must read with 
attention. It must be taught to hold what it reads in mind ; 
and nothing will enable it ta do <^is so well as exacting 
from it an account of what it has- read. This may be done 
in two ways, — by getting in the child's own language the 
results of its reading, and by having it rendered as nearly 
88 possible in the words of the book. The best thing is to 
combine the two. For if the first only is sought^ the clnldren 
fgfX into -a- loose style of reading : and if Ij^e latter only, it 
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degenerates into mere verbal memory. The union of the 
two produces a habit of attention. &ut the learner must 
not only read with attention, but with intelligence. This 
must be sought because it is essential to good reading ; it is 
the only way to invest reading with a permanent interest ; 
and it is the best way to secure rapid progress. 

I. Examination. The examination on each paragraph 
should elicit what they remember. The answers being given 
in the words of the book will open the way to t^t the 
intelligence of their meaning as nxed by the context, and 
how far the sentiments they convey are understood. Other 
questions would bring out the matter of former lessons 
which this lesson has suggested, or any other collateral 
knowledge ; they would be put for the purpose of testing 
and stimulating the habit of thinking wnile reading. The 
whole purpose of the examination should be to train to 
habits of attention and thought ; to gather what the lesson 
has given and suggested to the children ; and to discover 
those points that are obscure, or not at all understood, for a 
basis of exposition. 

II. Exposition. For this there should be careful prepara- 
tion. Few things so completely test teaching power as 
does the exposition of reading lessons. The exposition 
should deal with words, allusions, figures, sentiments, and 
with the general purport of the lesson. Words must be 
dealt with so as to bnng out their import as fixed by the 
context. In lessons designed to give instruction in a special 
topic, as when the object sought is to convey the facts and 
teachings of history, this special import is sufficient ; but where 
the object is the cultivation of general intelligence, in connec- 
tion with a knowledge of language, much more is required. 
The general signification of the term, varying applications 
of the same word — e.g,^ band, — synonymous expressions, and 
antithetical terms should be asked for or given. Allusions 
must be made clear by statement and explanation, and 
figures must be unfolded by appropriate illustrations. The 
sentiments must be fully illustrated, and any information 
necessary to elucidate them given. All this is to be pre- 
paratory to enabling the learner to go over, gather out, and 
oind together all that constitutes the lesson as a whole. In 
doing this, the import of each sentence must be obtained by 
an analysis, which will bring out clearly every distinct 
action. Then the relation of the sentences to each otiier, 
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and the bearing of each on the development of the subject, 

should be made clear, and additional information given, or 

illustrations employed, if necessary, to enable them to grasp 

the subject as a whole. As the learner advances in power, 

a higher standard than this may be set. Such a one as 

would be found in adding, to what has been a criticism on 

I language, style, illustrations, and matter, such criticism as 

' would make apparent sources of obscurity, doubtfulness of 

^ meaning, weakness of expression, illogical arrangement, 

' false reasoning, or misstatements. Lessons such as these 

< coming regularly into school work at not distant intervals, 

could not fail to promote the intelligence of the pupils, as 

well as to teach them " how to instruct themselves ; and 

that, after all, is the great end of school work." It ought to 

be remembered that the exposition of a readinglesson is not to 

enable the learner to read that lesson well, but so to cultivate 

his intelligence as to empower him to read any lesson well. 

III. Derivation op Words. 

1. Few subjects in elementary instruction are so often 
abused as the derivation of words. The teaching is often 
mechanical — mere rote ; the result, a display of words with- 
out the knowledge of their meaning. That there ought to 
be some teaching of it there can be no doubt, when we con- 
sider that no one can be said to have learnt English who is 
unacquainted with the sources of it. But it is not only 
valuable as showing the sources of the language, but in 
many cases in elucidating the meaning of the words ; 
although this is not so frequently the case as some teachers 
imagine, as the conventional use often widely varies from 
the primitive signification. To trace the present use of a 
term back to its original meaning, gathering thereby the 
history of the word, and the changes in opinion which it 
indicates, is as valuable as a mental discipline as it is inte- 
resting to those who are capable of it. Derivation has some 
claims on the teacher in the assistance it sometimes supplies 
to the correct spelling of words. 2. The method of teaching 
derivation which we would pursue diflfers somewhat from 
the ordinary practice. We would begin in the lower classes 
with simple words, and show that a whole word often enters 
into composition with other words, forming thus compound 
toordSj as eye, eye-hrow, eye-lash, eye-lid. The next step 
would be to show that many common words had a bond of 
association in their form and signification, as shade, shadow 
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shadotffff. Proceed to show, as occasion presented, that the 
addition of a prefix or affix alters the meaning of words, as 
likefffj tmUke^y join, joiner. Confining the lower classes to 
the ahove, and adopting the same plan in the higher when 
necessary, the next step would he to direct attention to 
words having a common part, as porteTy portable, impoH, 
export, and iraneport; and show that though these words 
differ in their entire signification from each other, yet they 
contain (m« idea in common. The next step would he to 
make clear that tiiis common element existed in another 
language, with that definite idea attached* to it which* we 
find to run through all its derivatives. These things being 
understood, when words occur in the reading lesson, the 
derivation of which would open up their, meaning, it should 
be given, and other words from the same root required^ 
The next step would be to explain a root, and to set the 
class to find out the derivatives, to be- afterwards dictated 
as an exercise in spelling. 

III. Preparation for Exposition.— Notes of Les- 
sons. Teaching in connexion with a prepared text dilBfers 
from other teaching in having first to elucidate the language, 
and to gether the knowledge of the subject-matter through 
that means. It also difEers, by confining the teacher in his 
elucidation of the subjeot to the portion presented in the 
teott, and to the order in which it is -found there. The sub- 
ject, the matter, and the order of the lesson being given, 
the notes must difEer materially from those employ^ for 
collective teaching. 

Some important modifications will occur in drawing np 
notes on a text, as respects chiefly the matter of them, 
according to the specific purpose of the lesson. A text may 
be prepared for analysis and explanation as an ordinary 
reaaing lesson ; or it may be prepared- as a basis f(nr a les- 
son in language ; or it may be as groundwork of instmotioB 
in a< giving subject, as in the case of history. 

1. Exposition of an ordinarp reeuUng lesson. 

The exposition of a reading lesson is intended -to pfomofee 
progress in the art of reading. Two objects are to be kept 
m. view. One is to extend the pupiPs knowledge of lan- 
guage by enlarging his stock of words, and making them 
luminous to his mind ; the other is to enable him to gMf^ 
the ideas in his books, so as to vender them with intdiir 
gence and feeling. 
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' (<») The chief thing in t^e reading lesson, and therefore 
is the notes, is to " vimjy the text" This is to be done by 
eaepkining all the terms and allusions as they successively 
torn up, and showing their connection with the general snb* 
Ject of the lesson ; by clearing up all difficulties of style, 
and by aiial3rzing sentences of peculiar construction. To 
this purpose the first division of the notes should be appro- 
prittted. Each term or allusion should be taken up in the 
order in which it occurs, with the illustration or escplanation 
it is intended to give, with brief references to other in- 
stances and analogies. Where words occur out of their 
ordinary use, or some derivation turns up which throws light 
on a class of words, or some important allusion is made, 
6very available source should be laid under contribution for 
iUnstrations and examples. Terms that have been explained 
in former lessons need simply to be indicated, for the pur- 
pose of giving the children an opportunity of reproducing 
their previous knowledge. 

(b) The next ^oint is to see what there is in the subject 
of the lesson, or m the ideas presented, that would be likely 
to-prove a hindrance, not being^ understood, to reading with 
intelligence. This may form the next division of the notes. 
Here care must be taken not to admit irrelevant matter, nor 
to be led away by association, nor by any favourite or £fiimi- 
liar topic. It will rarely be necessary to introduce new 
matter : the text clearly brought out, and illustrated yfith. its 
natural associations, will quite occupy the allotted time. 
Nothing should be allowed admission into the lesson which 
has not a tendency to improve the art of reading. 

2. Lesson in lanffuage. This is a lesson in which a good 
English author is to be treated as a classic one in a supe^ 
rioF school. "The best thing," says Markby, "a master 
oan do for his Ix^s is to ^oose some book really worth 
their reading, make himeelf master < of it beforehand, and 
while he goes through it in his class-room, explain and illus- 
trate it from all available sources. ... By so doing he 
will teach his boys how to ifiistnict themselves, — and that, 
after all, is the great end of sdiool work.'' 

(a) The precise import of each sentence should first be 
obtained. 1) By analyzing it so as to bring out clearly erery 
distinct idea. 2) By examining the force of every word in 
the sentenee, its relations to the others, and^ its bearing on 
the general subject. 3) By explaining ihe-'word t>r woids 
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which form the pivot of the sentence, or which materially 
modify its meaning ; tracing out the meaning of each in its 
present connection ; selecting other instances of a similar 
use, and showing the other applications of which it is 
capable. 4) By taking up everything in the structure and 
import of terms that tends to Ulustrate the formation and 
use of language. 

(6) The language should be fully criticized, and beauties 
and defects marked out. Where obscurity exists, the sense 
dubious, or the expression weak, its cause should be sought 
in the arrangement, the language, or the illustration, and a 
note should be made to have the author^s meaning rendered 
in better style or more precise language. When literary, 
historical, or other allusions occur, or figures are introduced, 
they should be fully elucidated, their fitness for the author's 
purpose examined, and how far they illustrate or confirm his 
point shown. 

3. A text used as a groundwork of instruction in a given 
subject, as history or geography. 

(a) The first thing in giving the lesson is to test the com- 
pleteness of the preparation of the text by the class; the 
first division of the notes therefore should contain specimens 
of the questions by which this is to be ascertained. 

(b) Next, each sentence of the paragraph as it turns up 
must be carefully considered, and all the terms and allusions 
peculiar to the sm6;cc^, especially those on which the precise im- 
port of the passage depends, must be taken out and written in 
the ^* matter '^ column, with the explanations and illustrations 
it is intended to employ to bring them within the grasp of 
the taught ; the method of doing this being shown in its own 
column. In all this the object must be kept clearly in view 
that the explanation of terms is not as a lesson on language, 
but as a means of getting a thorough insight into the subject 
which underlies the language. This is it which distinguishes 
this from an ordinary reading lesson. 

(c) Should there be anything in the ideas presented which 
the above process, while bringing them to the surface, would 
not enable the class to grasp, or should the subject be so 
treated in the text as to admit of much further illustration, 
confirmation, or extension, without widely departing from the 
text, a third division may be made, in which to illustrate the 
subject itself, bringing out clearly its chief points and the 
connection between them. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SPELLING. 

I. Value op Oral Spelling. Spelling is the right for- 
mation of words with their proper letters. Spelling is either 
oral or written. Oral spelling does not give flbe ability 
to write words correctly, but it must not from this fact 
be deemed a useless exercise. Long used as a -basis of 
learning to read, and still clunj? to by many, notwith- 
standing the discovery of a better method, there must be 
something in it. It has already been shown that its 
special claim of giving the learner the powers of the letters, 
so that he may pronounce new words for himself, cannot 
be allowed. What it did do was to make words fami- 
liar to the ear that otherwise would have been altogether 
strange, and sufficiently distinguishable by the eye to 
enable the learner to recognise them again when met with 
in his reading lessons. Other reasons may be assigned for 
the tenacity with which the old practice of setting spelling 
lessons has been clung to. It found favour with parents as 
furnishing some school work at home. And it found favour 
with teachers, as giving the only means with the younger 
children, or with the children of the very poor, of forming 
those habits of attention, application, perseverance and re- 
tention which are the characteristic features of a system of 
tasks. 

II. Principle on which Spelling should be Taught. 
" The old adage, * Eyes are better than ears,' nowhere holds 
good with greater force than in learning to spell." Fami- 
Rarity with words as written, such as will give the know- 
ledge of all the letters and their proper position, is necessary 
to the power of writing them correctly. Such familiarity 
is obtamed only from frequently seeing or writing them. 
The only way to produce words accurately is to make them 
familiar to the eye ; hence the well-known fact that persons 
who read much, as compositors, or write much, as copyists, 
invariably spell correctly ; hence also the common practice, 
when people are in doubt between two forms of words, to 
write them both, when the eye instantly decides on the 
right one. 

Three things follow from the principle that correct 
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spelling is the result of familiarity with written words. 
The first is, that so extensiye a vooabnlary as the English 
cannot be mastered in elojpntary schools, and hence we 
cannot make perfect spellflk iherein. The second is, that 
words already familiar in meaning, or to the ear, or found 
in the school books, may by proper methods bo made-familiar 
to the eye, so as to be accurately produced when requivedj 
The third is, that much of our success must be i>btained by 
other than direct means of teaching to spelL Thus, much 
practice in reading ; directing attention to words peculiar in 
structore, or types of a class, while so engaged ; the TififbaT 
examination founded on the reading lesson^.ABd.the writing 
an abstract at its close, are all helps in fixing the forms on 
the eye. Supplying the school library with interesting books 
will render material aid. 

III. Difficulties of Spelling. If anything was want- 
ing to show the necessity of making wotqb familiar to the 
«ye in order to their being correctly written, it is to be 
^und in the fact that many words are not spelt according 
to their sounds. English spelling is very anomalous. ■ There 
are 42 elementary sounds in the language, and but 26 
characters, some of which ar^ rednn^aat. Hence it occurs 
that some letters represent several sounds, and that some 
sounds are represented by combinations of letters. But 
a greater anomaly exists. Some sounds are represented by 
single letters, by o<Hnl»nations of letters, and by various 
combinations. Of 10 letters we can distinguish 88 -sounds : 
get, gem ; tin, nation ; by, yet ; won, two ; cat, city ; see, 
nose ; at, fame, fare, calf, all, want, many, dollar, cabbage ; 
me, met, ere, clerk, her ; fine, fin, bird, union, million, 
machine ; note, not, son, do, woman, women. Of 17 sounds 
we have no fewer than 98 modes of representing them :— « 
fate, bay, faith, prey, great, veil, weigh ; there, theHr^ pear, 
pare, fare; all, haul, bawl, lord, caught, bought; father, 
aunt, guard ; heart, plaid, clerk, have, quash ; me, peer, pier, 
mean, mien ; bed, breath, saith, guess ; pine, eye, bye, buy, 
by, guile, aisle, height, sight, lie ; fume, aue, dew, feud, you, 
view, adieu, nuisance ; fur, hear^i^^fir, her, scourge, thorough , 
go, foe, soul, own, sew, hoarse, beau, though ; pull, hook, 
could ; truce, true, fruit, do, eroup, food, brew ; out, clown, 
bough ; give, build, lynx, sieve ;.noty cough, wander ; nation, 
ocean, passion, conscious, vicious, nauseous, fluxionsyhalcyon, 
assure^ machine, schedule. 
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Of 'ilt€8e ooml>hiationB it may be observed that some of 
them, like the letters above, represent a variety of sonnds, 
iiiBttnees Off .-which are seen in faith, aisle, saith, fair, 
{^id; gi^eat, pear, head, hearty wreath, and heard ; to which 
may ^ added, that there are many words exactly alike 
ia sound, bnt of different signification, as Ayr, ere, air, 
heir. 

rv^ Means by which to teach Spelling. I. The 
reading lB69on, Mnch reading is a certain way to secure 
correct spelling. Persons who do not spell correctly are at 
OHce deemed to have no Hterary pursuits, as that is a sure 
sign <^- deficient cultivation. The teather should provide as 
much reading in school as possible. No class except the 
low^t should be confined to one book. A varifity of lesso n* 
books will be found helpful to both reading and spelling,' as 
w!n also a good library. But at the time of reading, several 
things may be done ta impress the forms of words on the 
eye. One is to take all the new words before readi ng, and 
by 'the aid of the>black-board to analyze and explain them, 
ioiother is to direct attention during reading to anything 
peculiar in structure, or to anything likely to cause the eye 
t» dwell a little with interest on a word. Anothfi Lis to have 
the entire lesso n spelt after the reading. This practice, 
when uniformly pursued, tnmishes a motive for attention 
dming^e lesson. In the upper classes it may be sufficient 
tc have the entire lesson sp elt orall y^ and a part dictated ; 
but in the lower ones it is advisable to have the whole lesson 
written on the black-board from the children's dictation, 
each child spelling a word ; then copied on their slates, and> 
aifterwards dictated. When during this exercise words 
occur to which others are like, either in their endings or 
derivation, or which are the same in sound but different in 
spelling, let them be sought from the class and written on 
the board by the teacher, or, which is better, by one of the 
pupils. 

2. Spelling-book. Objection against the use of ppr?lling. 
books have been grounded on their structure. In the majority 
of them words were arranged in columns, with no other bond 
of association than the number of syllables — this being the 
slightest of all bonds — ^^ abandon" offering no clue to "abate- 
ment." Thus many useless words were learnt, words never 
employed in ordinary composition. Words in common use 
received no more attention than words seldom employed. 
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Aud many of the words being above his comprehension, the 
learner's memory was uselessly burdened. 

A spelling-book constructed on a good principle, and used 
in a proper way, will be found an advantage to spelling. 
Several such booKs exist. The following are their features : 
— First we have all the monosyllaJbles by easy gradation, 
and in a systematic way. These should be thoroughly 
mastered, because among them will be found the chici 
irregularities, and they are the most frequently recurring in 
composition. Then follow words of two or more syllables, 
arranged as far as possible in illustration of such principles 
or rules as may apply to them. Then come words grouped 
according to their relation to some special subject — a prin- 
ciple of association that has been found very effectual for 
its purpose, and one that admits of the reappearance of 
many words that had occurred in the former parts. These 
are followed by words exceptionally irregular, but claiming 
attention from being in common use. 

To use the spelling-book to the best advantage a portion of 
time might be allotted daily to the reading a number of words, 
accompanied by such explanations as might be found neces- 
f^ary, and their use exemplified in sentences. The words 
should then be copied on slates or in books, and where the 
children are too poor to purchase the spelling-book, these 
should be taken home and the words learnt. Next day 
they should be written from memory, or, if pupils are too 
young for this, from dictation. 

3. Transcription, (a) The sooner the learner is in- 
troduced to copying words the better. Spelling correctly 
being of use only in writing, the scholar will earlier learn 
its value if set to write soon. The act of copying is 
favourable to accuracy and to permanence of impression, 
for reproduction by the hand secures a more minute inspec- 
tion, and demands a greater effort of retention. (6) Tran- 
scription is better suited as an instrument to teach spelling 
than dictation. It presents right forms to the eye, 
while a moderate degree of attention on the part of the 
learner, and due strictness on the part of the teacher, will 
insure their being cepied correctly, (c) Still, for transcrip- 
tion to do its work effectively, one or two things must receive 
attention. The words and matter copied must be under- 
stood. Merely writing words makes neither their meaning 
nor sound familiar, nor can insure, without this, that they 
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will be correctly produced at other times. Mistakes often 
occur in dictation, because the words are not understood. 
Hence copying from books should come in the lower classes 
after the lesson has been read and explained. In the more 
advanced classes it will be sufficient if it precedes the 
reading, or is a preparation for dictation. The learner must 
be taught to look carefully at each word before writing it, 
and to compare it with the book after doing so. No mis- 
time should pass unrebuked. If errors appear, they proceed 
either from a too hasty glance or from negligence. Let 
the scholar understand that no lesson can be passed until 
written correctly, and for each fault let the penalty of 
writing the word a dozen times be exacted. 

4. Special class-ioorh. It is advisable to appoint to each 
class a series of lessons, which should be so arranged as to 
warrant the hope that all will have learnt to spell what their 
books contain, by the time they reach the first class. It is also 
desirable that the special defects of each class should be 
kept, a list being made daily of all the errors in spelling. 
To these attention should be given once or twice weekly. 
This plan is very effectual ; for where spelling is conducted 
in a systematic way, it is found that the same classes of faults 
are continually cropping up at the same stage. 

V. Tests and Aids. The value of the plans adopted in 
teaching spelling will be affected by the tests employed to 
ascertain the results. As a general rule the tests should be 
by writing, as then the mistake is palpable, and the correc- 
tion obvious. The exercise becomes, too, an aid in impres- 
sing the correct forms on the eye. 

1. Oral filing. At the close of reading lessons, or prior 
to dictation, it is a good practice to spell orally either what 
has been read or what is to be dictated. If it is a uniform 
practice after reading, it acts slightly as a motive to atten- 
tion. If previously to dictation, it makes apparent those 
words that are not known. Every word should be spelt, and 
not the longer ones only ; in fact it is often found that 
long words are spelt correctly when short ones are not. 
Advantage, too, may be taken of «pftl]i"g b^ ^ syllables . 
Doing so is a help to the memory in long words, is an aid 
to distinctness of pronunciation, and is useful when in 
writing syllables have to be divided. 

2. Dictation, (a) Its office. Dictation is an indirect 
me^od of teaching spelling, depending for its success on 
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it 

"what precedes and accompanies it. Its office Is to test the 
amount of attention with which spelling lessons have been 
prepared.*/ It is an admirable instrument for examining 
puj^ils in lulling, A)r testing their knowledge of the art, but 
it. is not so valuable for teaching it. A child set down to 
write ftwai dictation what he has not previously prepared-- 
having nothing but the voice of the person dictating to guide 
him — of course makes mistakes, and thus learns to write 
incorrectly. ((The object should be to prevent, and not correct 
mistakes ; and dictation best secures this object when ft is 
■ kept to its proper office of a test of due preparation. f[ 

(b) The dictation. The children must Know what they 
have to write. Indistinctness 'in some cases -is a source of 
error and of loss of time. ^ But distinct utterance and correct 
pronnnoiaftion will not insure accuracy!' Dktinctness will 
not tell a lad whether he is to use a, ai, ei, ea, ay, or eigh in 
made, maid, great, vein, nay, neigh ; and correct pronuncia- 
tion would not lead any one to spell cabbage correctly. If a 
child had to write " the air is soft," the sound of air would 
not tell him whether a tune was praised or the atmosphere, 
or whether an uncomplimentary remtfrk was not levelled 
Against the head of a prospectively rich one. -The teacher 
must of course speak slowly and distinctly \ but to insure that 
each word is rightly caught, he should have each word m^o- 
nounced, and in the lower classes spelt, before written. * The 
exerdse should be conducted so as to cultivate attention and 
s toengthen the memory . '•'With the younger children it may 
be'ned^SS&ry t6 dictate word^ singly, but they should be 
early accustomed to phrases, and the amount dictated should 
grow with the power to retain them. 

(c) The quantity. The whole lesson should not be dic- 
tated before correcting mistakes. As dictation offers the 
opportunity of teaching other subjects there is a danger of 
its proper province being overlooked, and thus the quantity 
Rotated rather than the amount corrected may come to hie 
the primary consideration. Besides, it is difficult to fix such 
an amount as will leave time for examination and cor- 
rection, and without these the exercise is positively inju- 
rious. A good plan is to dictate one or two sentenoes and 
then correct ; then proceed to one or two mere; - 

(d) Discovery of mistakeB.- The detectien of every mistake 
with least loss of time^is of the first importance. Careful 
examination of ea<^' elate by the teachcfp ismost likely to 
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secure ibis, bat it is open to the fatal objection that it ocon- 
pies mach time and leaves the class idle. In some sohools 
monitors, are appointed to examine the slates and to correct 
the mistakes. This, apart from the difficulty of getting 
properly qualified monitors, is objectionable, as yielding the 
monitors no adequate return for their long and irksome task, 
to which must be added the possibility of unfaithfulness. 
The plan of allowing the children to inspect each other's 
slates is open to serious objections, not the least of which is 
the distrust it seems to imply. Sometimes the children com- 
pare their slates with the lesson in the book, or written on 
the black-board, a plan which has the advantages of throw- 
ing the labour on the child, and of having the corrections 
made at the same time, all that is needed being a vigilant 
oversight, to see that it is faithfully done. (/But the method 
which to our mind is the best, is to dictate but one or two 
sentences, and then, to have each sentence spelt through, 
either by the teacher or by the scholars in turn, every mis- 
take being underlined y 

(e) Correction, The correction of mistakes should appeal 
to the eye, not to the ear. Pains should > be taken to ascer- 
tain the cause of any common defect For this purpose the 
word should be written on the black-board, and alongside of 
it the correct form ; the two. should be 'Compared, and the 
cause of the mistake discovered.. Often this will be a lesson 
OA the structure of a class of words, and probably prevent 
similar mistakes afterwards. After this has been done, the 
whole class should write the word in its correct form, and 
then the words should be dictated afresh, and if any now 
have mistakes, they should be required to write the words 
three or six times, according to the degree of carelessness 
shown. Sometimes it may be well to direct the children 
themselves to write correctly the words they have underlined^ 
this making them attentive while the words are being spelt. 
But, as a general thing, this is open to the objection that 
it appeals to the ear more t)ian to the eye, and that it does 
not occupy the children who have spelt all correctly. 

3. Writing from memorjf. This may be made a valuable 
aid to spelling. As soon as children are able to write easy 
words, they might be accustomed to commit pieces of simple 
p^try to memooir, to be reproduced as spelling exercises, 
{p^flethey should compai^witb the bookyand oorrect- their 
niijil^ee. The same practice vis worth adopting as a test 
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wheu catechism, grammar, or geography has to be got ap. 
It furnishes a complete test to the thoroughness with which 
a lesson has been prepared, and also promotes a habit 
of accuracy, besides feeing an exercise in orthography. Of 
course the value of this, as a spelling exercise, consists in the 
carefulness with which mistakes are detected, and in the 
means taken to insure their correction. Unless a vigilant 
oversight is established, not only is a careless habit induced, 
but faults are perpetuated. A plan which has been success- 
ful is to give the monitor or apprentice in charge of the 
class a little book in which to enter mistakes. Passing 
behind the children, he underlines each misspelt word, and 
then enters it in his book. At the close ox the exercise 
these words are written on the black-board, copied, and 
subsequently dictated. 

4. Composition, This is one of the most effective tests 
that can be applied to orthography, as well as a valuable 
means of impressing the pupil with its importance. Its 
vfldue consists in bringing to light many words that never 
turn up in other school exercises, and in showing the pecu- 
liar defects of each child. Such knowledge is vtduable, as it 
presents an opportunity of adapting instruction to the special 
wants of the class. Composition may be connected with 
object lessons, the learner being required to write the points 
that have been brought under his observation. Or an object, 
or class of objects, may be given to have written all the words 
descriptive of them ; thus, — Leaves are ^Hhick, thin, polished, 
rough, indented, even, triform, scolloped, hairy, downy, 
dull." The sky is " serene, stormy, clear, overcast, misty, 
hazy, foggy, gloomy, lowering, bright, resplendent, brilliant, 
deep, dull, brazen, ruffled, red, azure, vaulted, boundless." 
Other means will be found in abstracts of lessons, writing 
freely in their own way stories read to them, and in para- 
phrasing. 

CHAPTER IX. 

WRITING. 

Writinq is a species of reproduction. It consists in 
reproducing in ever-varying combinations, a few simple 
elements. It involves a mftnV^^pjpftl, imim-jy^ nni^ rjft"*^ 
elemen t. It requires a thorough mastery ot the iumdl 
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«' colHrated eye, and a knowledge of those forms, combina- 
tions, and proportions, which constitute legibility and 
beauty. In ordinary writing, the mind determines, and the 
eye and hand execute^ and this is to some extent the case 
dnring learning to wnte. 

Writing should be be^n at an early period in a child's 
school course. The penod can scarcely be too soon; for 
tiie faculty of imitation is strong in young children, their 
muscles are pliable, and the power of managing the hand 
more easily acquired. Writing, too, is an important instru- 
ment in all sch'K)! work. It renders effective aid in the 
earlier stages of reading. It is an indispensable instrument 
in spelling. It furnishes the means by which to strengthen 
the memory, and to produce orderliness of mind. 

I. EabltExebcises. Standards I. and II. First lessons 
should consibt in drawing straight and curve lines on black- 
boards. A child handles chalk with more confidence than it 
does a pencil. Bat soon the slate must be introduced, and 
lessons in writing commenced. By the Revised Code a 
child IS required to form the letters, capital and small, from 
dotation, to pass in standard I. These will consequently, in 
most schools, form the first course. But it would be better, 
after a few of the simpler letters are mastered, to let the 
child write words. A word has a meaning for a child ; a 
letter or a stroke has none. Hence its interest is greater 
when wilting words. When a word is mastered, another 
should be added, and so on until a sentence is formed, which 
also should be gradually enlarged, so as to make the same 
wordiB a part of all its first lessons.' The child's progress is 
much more rapid on this plan than by conducting the lessons 
as one would a course of penmanship, though it has been 
found successful even in first lessons in penmanship, and 
where the copy consisted of the gradual enlargement of the 
sentence, — Grad is good to all men, &c. The constant re- 
currence of the same word, by giving the opportunity to 
comet previous defects, partly accounts for the success of 
thepliui. 

II. pENifANSHiP. 1. Importance as a school sulifect To 
secure good penmanship, and to teach it with interest, a 
right ertimate of its importance must be formed as a branch 
of school instruction. This may be obtained by considering 
it from a twofold point of view, (a) Its influence on the 
material prosperity of the school. Among the means of 
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judging of ■ teacher ood school, the copj-book hold« ■ 
prominent, and with some parents the only place. It 
regifitera the amount of work for weeks together ; it exhibits 
the degree of attectiou giTen to this part of bis work hy tha 
teacher ; it is an index to tha nature of his discipline ; and 
it furnishes ft test whereby to ascertain his habits of neat- 
Deaa and accnracj. Farents and others tlius get to look on 
the copy-book as a mirror which faithfully reflects the 
character of both teacher and echooL Hence the repntation 
of a school often grows out of the copy-hooka ; and where 
the reputation is high, there is generally no difficulty ia filling 
Its benches, (b) Its influence on tlie education in the 
■chool. It bears directly on the education of a child, by 
cultivating its eye, hand, and judgment ; by furnishing th* 
means of forming habits of neatness, carefulness, and accu- 
racy, and by suggesting ideas of beanty and taste. 

2. One thing at a time. Too many things must not be 
attempted at once. It appears to have been the practice of 
onr predecessors, in their anxiety to strengthen the memory, 
to ^va much theory before practice. The memory was 
thus burdened, and impedimenta thrown in the way of pr<>- 
gresB. Thus, in grammar, a book of mlea was learnt relating ' 
to classes and inflections of words, and tosyntai, before the 
pupil was introduced to the sentence in its integrity, and 
tan^bt to resolve it into its essential parts, and Uiese into 
their elements. So with penmanship. It has been customary 
here to give a ecore of directions on position, holding th« 
pen, forma of letters, &c., every one of which is good, and 
mnat he attended to, but which tha unhappy wight, finding 
impossible to remember all at once, neglects altogether. The 
foondation of bad habits in penmanship is laid when t«a 
many things are given to be attended to at once. One thing 
must he executed accurately before another is attempted. 
In the elementary portions of any subject, and eBpecially of 
penmanship, the old proverb holds good,— <" More baste, 
worse speed." Tha course we recommend may seem slow, 
hnt it ia sure, and in the end will be found the quickesL If 
every step is learnt perfectly, there will be nothing to no- 
learn at a schsequent period, no bad habits to overcoma. 
For instance, it is no easy matter for a child to discipline its 
mnacles until they execute any movement with which they 
'e entrusted When this difflculty is not met at the outset, 
^ ' ' '"' e formed, which embarrass the child's progreu, 
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rSow tbe practice of attending to one (liing at a time, and 
keeping at it til! it is done well, is tbe surest safeguard 
agaiDBt such obstacles to progress. 

3. Principhs and Methods, (a) Management of hand 
taid pen. Early Euccesa in writing, and to a great extent 
SQCcese at all, depends on tlie early mastery of the hand and 
pen. A knowledge of elementary forma and their combina- 
tiona may be obtained, and the eye trained to appreciate 
beauty of form ; but until the hand is disciplined and onder 
the control of the will, success must not be expected. At- 
tention to farm and proportion must yield at first to what 
relates to position and to the command of the hand and pen. 
It has been already shown that the mastery of mechanical 
moveinenta depends on attention being directed to the mode 
of operation in the first place, rather than to the intended 
effect. Exercises on slate may precede the use of the pen. 
By means of these the hand may be disciplined with greater 
ease than with the pen, because the child has more confi- 
dence _; bnt they will not give the mastery nf the pen, which 
from its flexibility, and being the channel of a fluid, re- 

giires more dexterity in its management than a pencil, 
n introdncing the pen, therefore, care must he taKen t^i 
exercise in ita nse nntil it can be handled with tolerable 
ease. The following points will need special attention : — 
The children must sit erect, with their bodies slightly 
inclined to the left, and the left arni on the desk by the 
side. The copy-book should be parallel with the edge of 
the desk — not too near, or the fingers will be cramped ; not 
too far, or the children must lean. The pen ought to be 
placed at the side of the big finger, and from half an inch 
to an inch from the nib, according to the age of the child. 
Ten ; its shaft ought to be level with the knuckle of the 
forefinger, and the pen so held as to allow the top of the 
nib to be seen, by which means jagged strokes are avoided. 
(&} Imitation. Writing, in its stage of acquisition, is an 
imitation of form, being in fact a species of drawing j hence, 
next to the discipline of the hand, and aa an aid hereto, it 
requires the cultivation of the eye. That the pupil may 
imitate correctly, he must be taught to observe accurately. 
He must be instructed in form, that he may see accarately, 
•ppreciate beauty of form, and readily detect the errors that 
he makes. Hence drawing should accompany writing, oa 
this cnltivatea the eye better thar "'riting does : Ibis does e( 
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becanse " tliere is ft greater variety of forms, they are mort 
marked, more distinct from one another, and more sharply 
defined ; and when the eye has been trained to observe and 
distinguish in drawing, it applies its habits with greater 
advantage in writing." Bringing a cultivated eye to his task, 
the papiPs progress is more rapid, because more intelligent ; 
he has a better conception of what he has to produce, and can 
perceive mere clearly where his efforts fail. Good models, 
carefully graduated, must be supplied, and the lesson must 

Eroceed under judicious superintendence. His imitation of 
is model must be faithful, as this is the only means of his 
Forming the habit of producing good letters ; but unless he 
is carefully watched, and his writing constantly inspected, 
he will copy his own writing, or reproduce from memory. 

(c) Instruction. To have all the advantages imitation 
can yield, it is not enough to have a series of graduated 
lessons, and to place before the pupil a model to imitate ; 
he must receive such instruction as will make his imitation 
intelligent, and will enable him to determine how far his 
imitation is accurate. Two ways of doing this present 
themselves, — either before a class commences its exercises 
' on a new letter, to have the proportions and points of com- 
bination made clear ; or, after the first line has been written, 
to take out the distorted forms, write them on the black- 
board alongside of a perfect letter, show where each departs 
from the model, and point out the cause and remedy. For 
the latter plan it may be urged that the children are more 
interested and more likely to profit from the instruction 
after the attempt than when difiQculties are anticipated. 
Practically it matters little which plan is followed. Both i 
may be used with advantage. Before a child is set to form 
any new letter, that which he has to do might be made 
clear; that is, the proportions and points of combination 
explained and illustrated ; how it is to be done shown ; the 
detects likely to arise pointed out ; and the way to avoid 
them indicated; then, during practice, the impeifect forms 
found in its exercise may be written on the black-board and 
compared with a well-iormed letter, and the cause and 
remedy given. Throughout, the teacher must keep in mind 
that he must give such instruction as will cultivate the eye 
to discern and the hand to execute any form that is placed 
before the pupil, and that will give him power to determine 
for himself what constitutes beautiful and correct forms. 
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and how to produce them. The child^s eye needs to be 
cultivated before it can discern or appreciate the minute 
differences of form so essential to the production of a suc- 
cessful copy. The hand, of course, cannot execute what 
the e^e does not perceive. It must also be remembered 
that, in ordinary practice, there is no model for imitation, 
and the hand then either* executes mechanically the forms 
to which it has been accustomed, or else executes what the 
mind determines. Something more is wanted than simple 
imitation. Instruction must be given which will not only 
impress the forms on the eye, but which will enable the 
mind to determine at all tunes what is necessary to the 
production of perfect letters, and to point out the defects 
that occur, and how in any given case they might be 
remedied. 

(d) Mechanical aids. Attention must be given to the 
position of the child in regard to the desk, light, and ink. 
The child must sit comfortably, the light fall £:om the left 
the ink placed so that he may not need to change his pos- 
ture. The materials used should be good, such as will facili- 
tate his progress. His practice at a lesson must be suffi- 
cient, but not prolonged to fatigue. Two short lessons 
daily would be attended with more benefit than the same 
time spent on one practice. Aid to the pupil, like that fur- 
nished by Locke, Mulhaiiser, or Rapier, must be given with 
caution. These means, injudiciously used, defeat their 
purpose, retard the pupil, and lead to a cramped style ; they 
are a hindrance to freedom, oiiginality, boldness, and pro- 
gress. They are useful only while the pupil is acquiring 
the mastery of his hand and pen ; he can then give his 
attention chiefly to that. Oblique lines, as in Mulhaiiser*s 
system, maybe used with letters containing simple elements, 
as tt; tracing, as in Locke's system, in the more difficult 
letters ; means to determine the proportions, as in Rapier's 
method, and the upper and lower parallel lines, so long as 
the eye needs them ; but when the mastery of the hand and 
pen is acquired, such aids should be dispensed with, because 
a hindrance to progress. 

3. Course of instruction, (a ) Text-Tumd and half-text. 
The object the teacher has to keep in view is, command of 
pen and freedom of hand. 1) It is for this that the course 
18 nsuallv first in text-hand. But it admits of question 
whether half-text is not sufficiently difficult, and would not 
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field better practice at first ; the larger the space over I 
which the hand has to move, the more difficnlt most the J 
, moTement be to the learner. When, bonever, some power 
ia obtained over the bnnd, text-hand must be employed to 
increaBe it, and at length there should be a jndjoionB ■■* 
mixture of the two to perfect it. 2) Keeping the t 
thing ia view, the lessons should be carefully graduated. 
At fiiBt flhort words, like " name," giving no great difficul^ 
of form ; theo words with Btems, like " lupin ; " then wordk 
containing the more difficult and complex letters, followed 
by long words emhracing each variety, 3) Capitals 
Bnoold be presented on the same princip'" ' ■""" — '"" 
with the simpler elements, and exeroiain^ 
maatered. 4) As the pupil's progress most be affeoted by 
tbe adaptation of bis lessons to his wants, copies set by 
hand are preferable to engraved specimens- 
urge tbat the pupil has more encouragement to imitato 
carefully what is written, copies so set furnish tbe m 
supply the exact exercise needed. A teacher should have B 
large stock written out and pasted on millboard. 

{b) Small-hcaid. Small-hand should not be deferred 
until the preceding course is finished; it should alternate 
with tbat from an early period, for the sooner it is at coni' 
mand, the more profit will there be to the work of the school. 
In conducting these lessons the teachers must carefully 
hold in view tbe qualities of good writing — legibility 
beauty, and rapidity. Legibility is affected by slope, i' 
plictty, proportion, and uniformity ; beauty depends on 
base assumed, whether angular, circular, or elliptical ; aud 
rapidity depends cliiefly on the same qualities as legibiliW 
and beauty. Angular writing is at once the least legibw 
and tbe least beautiful, and has nothing to recommeDd it save 
tbe rapidity with which it may be scratched. Circular 
writing is the moat legible, though not so beautiful r - " 
rapid as the elliptical. 

That which takes the ellipse for its base is the most beau- 
tiful, and when nearly upright is quite legible ; the mor» 
sloped it is, the less legible it is. A tittle slope makee it 
easier for the hand to produce, and thus rapidity is j 
moted. The style, then, that has the ellipse for ita bosa 
with a slope not much removed from the upright, combine!, 
tbe three rei]^uisite (jualities, and all that the teacher need to 
: — :^^ Qj^ beside is freedom from tlourlslies and omamenta" 
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le line do not touch 



saH that the Bteme and loops of oi 
of the others. 

(c) Cajvent-kand. Wfaen children are good writera of 
eehoalboy hand, tliey abould be introduced to current- hand. 
The first exercise is to write words and then sentences with- 
out lifting the pen ; for this purpose the old copy-booka 
would be found serviceable. Writing abstracts of lessons 
will be found another valuable aid ; as will writing in books 
not ruled, which tends to secure straight lines, and to impart 
confidence. 

(d) Caligraphy, Caligraph; is the final stage in the course, 
not reached by many in elementary schools. It has many 
attractions for boys, and might be held out aa a reward to 
progress. It tends to improve the taste, and in an undoubted 
culture of the eye and hand. 

4. Points ofatteiilian at tmiUng time, [a) Neatness and 
legibility. Neatness and legibility must be exacted from all. 
Beauty of penmanship most not be espeoted from all. Some 
do not possess the physical qualities necessary, — a good eya 
and firmness of nerve. Others are deficient in conception, 
and are weak in taste and beanty ; but all are capable of 
neatness,— all may write legibly, — all may avoid scribble, — 
all can keep their books clean. Fine writing is in the power 
of the few, — readable writing is in the power of all. A neat 
book and a legible hand, the effort to do well, painstaking, 
ought always to receive tlieir meed of praise. When visitor* 
come, not only should beautiful penmanship be shown, but 
lial attention ought to be drawn to the neat, the legible, 
the clean. 

(6) Thonmghiraptclimi. To sflcure attention to principlea 

~' ";actice, there must be thorough inspection and criU- 

defects. Inspection is essential. A writing class 
should never be without a teacher capable of detecting at a 
glance any and every defect in a tine, and the slightest 
deviation in position, and in the management of the hand 
■nd pen. To insure thorough inspection, and to remove the 
temptation to hurry on, no more than one line ought to be 
written before being sliown. To call attention to defects, 
a sliglit pencil-mark should be put under the latter, taking 
care not to deface the appearance of the book. This is best 
done out of school-hours, and should bo joined to the prac- 
tice of setting the same copy till the faults disappear. 

(c) Careful Cnticisia, The defects to be marked belong 
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Joiieatnesa.legiLility, form, proportion, symmetry, and Epell- 
iDg ; according to Mr. Abbott, the following are the defeeta 
moat likely to occur : — " Strokea rougli, curve wrong, bod 
teruunatjoD, too elaiitbg ood the reveme, too broad and tha 
reverse, not puraliel, form of the letter had, large Btroka 
made too fine and the reverse, too tall or too ebort, Btenis 
not straight," The. defects that occur are cither individual 
or general ; in the former case it is sufficient to mark ths 
defective letter, and to loavo the pupil to discover the defect 
and to remedy it ; but in the caue of defects prevailing 
through a cLibh. the cause must be sought, which will 
generally be inefficient instructioa in the theory. TheofipoT- 
tunity must be seized to make principles clear. Wri^e 
the letter in wbicb the defects occur on the black-boud, 
and ttdting the different errors and putting them also on tha 
black-board, but in a somewhat exaggerated form, proceed 



(d) Dueipline during tcriting. The objects which disci- 
pline must secure in this lesson are neatness, accuracy, order, 
and application. These objects are not to be obtained by 
the use of ordinary class devices, like thone employed \o 
teacbing reading or arithmetic. Tlie mauagement of a 
writing class requires, in a smaller sphere, the same prin- 
ciples and plans as tliose by which a school la governed. 
We are limited in espedienle to influence individuals, and 
most employ means which tell most efTectuall^ on the raaas. 
In fact, how to influence and guide the whole is the problem 
to be solved. Success greatly depends on the amount of 
interest felt in this question, and on the amount of inven- 
tion displayed in working it out. Amongst other plana th«m 
must be one which will secure quiet and orderly taking of 
positionB at tbe desks, without confusion and without inter- 
ruption of other classes. Tliere should bo arraogements to 
prevent loss of time at the commencement, such as placing 
the copy-books belonging to each desk at the end, readv to 
be passed, and having the pens distributed along the desk 
by a monitor. There should be a system of signs to secure 
BimultaoeouB movements at the commencement and at tbe 
close of the lesson. Means should be taken to excite inte- 
rest and promote pra^;reGS, such as all writingfrom the aama 
copy, all writing a line at the same time, taking tbe best 
book and comparing ethers with it, and giving to each pag* 
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• mark indicatiug the teacher's opmion of iL Beaidea theae 
^UlJngB the abildren ehould be limited in tlie amoont to be 
wiittea, tbo temptation to hurry on must be removed, and 
the imprefiiiiou idusC be made that care and paiiiBtakiog, 
•nd not quantity, give akilt. Silence ought tobeimpOBed, 
■B well for the sake of the claEsea in tlie vicinity, whose 
B may demand it, as for tlie sake of forming the habit 
£ iilent application, 

CHAPTER X. 

ABITUU£T1C. 

I. Grkbral Principlr in Abithmbtical Instbuctioh. 
I Xike all eubjects that partake of an abstract character, the 

iliBtruction must commence with the concrete ; otherwise a 
subject wbich is fitted to diecipline the mind, and to secure 
for it iutelligence and thought, becomes simply an exerciae 
of verbal memo:y and rote. In every stage of the pnpil'B 
progress recoui'se must be had to things, or diagrams where 
they can be used, to aid in the formation of tbe conceptiona 
with which the subject deals, and to make him intelligent 
in the operationahe performs. The general principle of the 
instruction ia to advance from examples, aided by things 
And diagrams when possible, to rules. On this plan the 
piipil, while liaving tlie process exemplified acd expounded, 
gets an insight into the principles on which the operation is 
founded, and deduces a rule for liimaelf. Or, if not able to 
do so, be ia better able to appreciate the one given than if 
he bad worked by rule aloue. It will also be found that 
one who is aocuBtomed to realize tlius the processes and 
principlea of iiis work will make more rapid progress than 
be who works by rule and rote. 

II. Preliminary Insthuctiok. Early instruction in 
arithmetic is intended to convey the idea of number and of 
Domerical operations to tiie learner. 

1. Th* concrete. The first operations must be with thinga. 
The firat atep is practical numeration, Objects must be 
grouped.and the idea and name given. This carried up first 
from one to ten, then from ten te a hundred, will meet the 
necessities of tho oaae. In tlie tirat lessons care must be 
taken Uua Uw ideas ime, ttm, tbee, &c., are given ; not 
second "Jiinl, and so an. When the ideas one to ten are 
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given, addition and Kubtraction on these oambers will help 
to familiarize with them, and also to connect them in the 
luemory, so that when two numbers are given, their sam oi 
difference will be forthcoming. As the papil extends hia 
ideas from one to a hundred, the teacher will enlarge 
hia operoitioDS, employing the four fundamental rules. 
The ball-frame will give in these exercises must valuabla 
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3. Preliininary menial operaCiom. In c 
the operatiooB with things, examples should be given, . 
which the things referred to are not present. Thus, after 
an operation with the ball-frame, the same thing should bs 
worked without its Eud. This will give the opportunity of 
varying the exercise considerably, by refemog to many 
familiar objects. Such exercises, by separating the opera- 
tion from a particular class of objects, are valuable as a link 
between the concrete and the abstract. They also help I 
form the habit of realizing the conditions of the problei 
before salving it. 

3. Preliminary »laU arithmetic. Forsome time the learner 
must be conSned to the concrete, and to mental operatioi 
No advantage can accme from pushing him on too rapidly 
to work with symbols. Still he must be gradually prepared 
'or this, as the time approaches when Ibe must leave the 
^fant classes, Eis first work will be to make the figures, 
in doing which he should be accustomed to attach to each 
its value, so that the symbol and its meaning may be per- 
manently associated in his mind ; next, he should work 
on slate the examples that have been previously worked by 
the aid of things and mentally; and to these should he added 
BO much practice on small numbers in the fundamental 
operations, that he may work with facility. The addition, 
multiplication, substractioii, and division tables should be 
committed to memory. 

III. SvsTEMATT'; CouBSB. 1. Objtcts sought. The objecta 
sought in arithmetical instruction should be twofold, — to 

five practical skill, including clear insight into the processes, 
Boility in computation, and readiness in dealing with prac- 
tical problems ; and to make it an exercise in exact thiniiDif. 
The former is considered tbe primaiy object, becftBM d^ 
manded by the requirements of the pupil, who is at ecliool 
to be fitted for business ; bat the \(Mfs, as wonring & iiiehec 
discipline of the mind, and as giving a dearer insight into 
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the nature of the work, ie almoBt of equal value. In pur- 
snit of the fonuer object, the teacher will succeed the begt 
-who tries to make the whole courGe of inEtructioa and proa- 
tice disciplinary. 

2. Method, (a) Practical gkiil 1) Clear concqitions of 
proceuei. Acquaintance with the process is the first etep 
towards practical skill in ao; operation ; and the more in- 
telligent it IB, the BODDer is ekill acquired. A knowledge of 
the procees mcst precede any attempt to give theory or to 
supply a rule. Theory, in fact, implies that the conceptions 
it enibraces are already in the mind, and the rule ia uni- , 
versa] that it springs from or is based on practice. The 
process must be made clear by examples from esperience, 
uded in every possible case by Hensible representations, 
either objects, marks, or diagrams. When theBe have set 
forth the process, it should be made familiar by well-con- 
structed examples, to be worked mentally. The steps in 
each subject should be very gradual, and each shoQld ha 
accompanied by numeroos exercises, as the familiarity thus 
obtained will aid to take the further and more difRouUstep. 
Take, for instance, notation. In teaching this, the units and 
tens should be dealt with first ; then operations in addition, 
first of nnits only, as (6+8+5+7) ; then of tens only, as 
(20+40+30+60) ; then of teos and units without carrying, 
08 (31+20+53+45) ; then operations luvolviDg carrying. 
After these, notations to hundreds should be made clear, 
followed by eiercises in addition, and the process of sub- 
traction. Now if notation is made clear, the things special 
to addition and eubtraction, as adding like qoantities, aad 
" bonowing," so termed, will require little farther illus- 
tntion. Now the point to be observed is, that if the step 
ia short, clear, and made familiar by practice, the nest step 
IB easier, from the power which the mind acquires to hold 
number before it, as well as from familiarity with the pre- 
cediDg steps. This, trae of notation, will bo found equally 
■0 of multi plication, division, and of all other processes 
which involve a variety of operations. 

2) Facility of computatum. This, when a process is 
olear and intelligent, is a matter only of memory, and 
depends on {:ractice. The two things to be secured are 
■ocnraoy and rapidity, (1) Accurjtcy. Some of the devices . 
by which this important habit may bo eBlahiiahed are — XA 
tboroDgh knowledge of the tables. Macb practice id calon-'fl 
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latioD. Not allowing, nbea workiog from dictstion, s 
exercise to be worked a second Cime, if it waa wrong on tt 
first working. Nat tu count as done, an exerciBS in which 
any figure was altered during tbe operation. To have the 
work in the \ilgher claBsus ou paper frequentlj'. (2) Ra- 

Siditf. Dictation of examples should form a part of the 
a^y work ; this will seonre competition, which is nsiiaUy 
RufGcienC to Btimukte children to put forth theii beat 
energies ; ;et, in connection with it, the following maj be 
useful townrds securing quiokuees. To limit tlie tiine for 
working each example. To keep a record of the number of 
exercises worked correctly by each pupil. The pupil to 
mark his own on his slate, to be transferred to a register at 
tbe close of the lesson. To record also toe number ant 
pupil bas done first. For example, John Jones, ■^ woald 
read, 16 worked correctly, 7 done first. 

3} Beadiness in dealing tcilh practical problemi. The 
exercises which present themBslves in business are osoallj 
problems that require the worker to discover certain con- 
ditions before be can apply the processes of calculation with 
which be is familiar. Should t!ie pupil, therefore, be r 
etricted aa a learner to working set examples, in which all he 
has to do is to apply a rule, he is not prepared for problems 
in which he must ascertain the conditions, that he may find 
a rule for himself. Besides, tbe discipline obtained by 
studying the processes and working examples is not com- 
parable to tliat obtained from working prublems where he 
most discover the conditions before he can apply a rule. 
On these grounds the pupil should from the lirst be supplied 
with problems Eraduated in difficulty, requiring this casting 
about of the mind before tbe result can be worked out. In 
working them it is desirable to notice tliat the more inde- 

Eendent tbe pupil in bis solution, the better is tbe discipline ; 
B should be encouraged, too, to find out several modes of 
solving the same problem ; and in some cases he may with 
advantage write out tlie whole procees, so as to exhibit 
clearly tbe principle on which be has worked. 

(6) Exerciie in exact thinking. Arithmetic o: 
faculty of abstraction and generalization, and furnishes one 
of the means of cultivating the reasoning faculty. By the 
IB hitherto employed on tbe processes, and their appli- 
n to practical examples, some discipline of these fwot 
vill have been secured : but as progress is made, aafl ^ 
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the processes become familiar, and practical 8kill is obtained, 
tbere may be a systematic culture of the reasoning faculty 
by means of this subject. Arithmetic, as one of the exact 
sciences, furnishes a means of doing this, with the additional 
advantage that any such use of it helps in its more practical 
bearings. ^* In exercising the reasoning faculties, and form- 
ing the understanding," says Mr.Moseley, " its functions are 
the same as those assigned to geometry in a higher stage of 
education ; it is the Euclid of elementary schools." 

The method of doing this is to start from what is known 
or received as ti*uth on its own internal evidence (commonly 
called first principles), to the establishment of the principles 
on which the rules are based ; in other words, to evolve the 
theoiy out of the practice. That there may be no mistake, 
no confusion, it is necessary that the connection between 
theory and practice is clearly understood by the teacher. 
It is utterly impossible to establish the theory until the 
process is clear in the mind. 

3. The advantages to mental discipline of arithmetic thus 
taught are very great. Its tendency is to give clear ideas, and 
a full perception of the relation between symbols, thoughts, 
and facts. It accustoms the mind to habits of investigation, 
and weakens the tendency to take things on trust, the proof 
of which is within reach. Some of its simplest problems, if 
given for investigation, may be made matters of severe dis- 
cipline. The practice of verifying the results by a different 
Srocess from that by which they are obtained, tends to pro- 
nce an exact mind. As there are various methods of 
reaching the same results in many oases, originality and 
invention are promoted. And the -higher problems aid con- 
centration of mind ; the mind being put on full stretch to 
reach a certain end, and yet, from the very nature of the 
process, it is able to keep its attention down to the point that 
happens to be before it. 



CHAPTER XI. 

GEOGBAPHT. 

I. Pbepabatobt Goubsb of Lessons. The rebuke of 
Isaac Taylor, that we begin the instruction^ of a child where 
the phiI<yopher ends, is singularly applicable to the three 
extra subjects of elementary schools— geography, grammati 
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and hietory. Few among teachers have seen that the scien- 
tific atudv of a subject implies that the mind has been first 
funiiBhea with tbe ideas aod facte which form the subject- 
niatter of it, and which it ia the province of scieoee to 
explain and clasBify. Geography we consider, as a branoh 
of school instruction, hae two stages, — a preparatory, uid a 
syatematic ot scientific one. In the first, the object should 
be to furoieh the mind with so mnch of the material 
as is Decesaar; to make the systematic stndj tntereBting and 
profitable ; in the seconi], the aim should be by careful teach- 
ing to make it an instrument of intellectaal discipliD& 

Object in first course. Tbe first CQUrse, embracing all 
lesaoDs to children nnder eleven, is to prepare materials for 
the formal study of geography. Set schemes of synthstio 
instruction, such as beginning with the achoolroom and its 
neighbourhood, and gradaally estendingthe area of remark 
till it ioclndea the distant and unknown, are of little valne, 
8S the fluctuating condition of elementary schools renders 
them not practicable to any great eitent. But the principle 
involved in them, and a method of approximation to such 
a course, are available in every school. Ideas of the remote, 
not only in first lessons, but in every stage, ought to be given 
by means of the near and familiar, A plan of the school 
and town may be introductory to the use of a map, or may 
at any time illustrate it ; the ideas of direction may be given 
by means of local objects and the schoolroom ; that of 
area by a slate, the schoolroom, the playground, a neighbour- 
ing field, and a tract of country commanded by some place 
in the vicinity ; a pond compared with a basin of water 
might be magniGed into a lake or sea, a hill into a moan- 
tain, a narrow stream into a mighty river. 

1. First Lasfms. A series of lessons connected witb- 
familiar things, and illustrated by pictures without maps, is 



iron, of tin, and such things as coal and chalk. Drawtfaeir 
attention to the quantities which mttat have come under 
their own notice, or to be found amongst tlie people where 
they dwell ; excite tbeir interest as to nhence they are 
obtained ; describe the places, point out the direction from 
the Bcboolroom, give some idea of the distance by the time 
it would take to walk there, aod exhibitapicture, if possible, 
of oostnme and scenery. Durinj^ this course, illuetrat« all 
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mch terms as bill, plain, valley, river, towiij and the babitB 
and employ 111 ents of the people, by comparaon with what 
comes under their obaervation daily. 

2. Second teries — Black-board and map. Tn the next 
higher class provision sliould be made for the recapitnUtion 
and extension of the above course, united with BOme in- 
Btmction in the uee of maps. The lesson should be more 
definite, and the direction of the places, with some of their 
physical features, should be associated with tlieir symbols 
on tbe map. Here the black-board will be found of much 
service. 

3. Third leriet— Other lands. After tbe most important 
facts respecting the features, productions, and eroploymentfi 
of England are mastered, a similar plan may be pursued 
with other countries. Types of these countries may be 
found in their vegetable productions, or in their animals. 
Tbe land of the palm, of tbe orange, or of tbe spices ; of 
the lion, of the elephant, or of the camel ; of the negro or 
of the Arab, may be taken as iostances. Specimens of 
prodnctions, or of manufacCuree, pictures of characteristic 
Bcenery or of costume, should be at hand for illustration. 
The directions and distances from the sohoolroom aboQid ha 
g^ven, the ports from which ships sail marked, and the 
route traced. Use the black-board and map. 

II. Sybtematic CooaSE. 1. Uee of mapg. Systematic 
teaching of geography must commence by careful instruc- 
tion in the nature and use of maps. This is clearly neceesaiy 
to sound progress. Maps are mads up of a variety of arbi- 
trary symbols, which of themselves convey no meaning. 
These symbols must be explained, and pains must be taken 
to keep their meaning under the pupil's attention, or there 
is no guarantee that tbe mind is gathering more than mere 
words. Something will have been done in previons lessons 
towards giving the pupils ideas of the use of the maps, 
wherever there has been aproperuse of the black-board. An 
acquaintance with tbe modes of representing natural features, 

Kbtical divisions, and the sites of towns and cities will have 
en thus attained, (a^ In giving further instruction, the 
first important point is to make the pupils learn about scales, 
and the mode of determining distances and areas. The first 
lesson would consist in teaching them to draw plans of the 
schoolroom and premises of various siies ; by which means 
they will get the idea of a scale. Tbe next step is to draw 
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plaDS of all the town and neiglibourhood ; by which thej 
cover, that as the area is extended, the scale is reduced. Tbiit- 
proceeding to counties and countries, they at length becomtf 
perfectly familiar with the mode of representing distanctt^ 
and area. The next step is the appticution of the scale ia 
determining these points ; though constant reference nmrt 
be made to known dimensioos, as nothing less will prcBervtf 
the papil from falling into ludicrous crj'ors. In the conrM 
of instmction, children ahonld be called to determine ttra 
distance between places by actual nieaaurement on the maft 
and applicntion of the scale ; if a country or place is men- 
tioned, not connected with the map before the class — e. g., 
the equator and Europe, — let one of them, by measnring) 
determine its position, supposing the map to be extended t» 
that point on the same scale. Methods of approximating ill 
a rough way to area in square miles should bo pointed ontj-, 
(i) The second important point is to give instmct!on !%• 
specting the lines of latitude and longitode, their diflereQceA}' 
why they differ, and their several uses. "■ 

2. Matter □/ the lessons. It is now clearly iindcrBtooft 
that the most profitable wny of teaching the geography of* 
conittryis to take up its physical features first, an*! th«i' 
the facts which depend upon them. " To be made aS 
qnainted with the physical featnres of a country," sf^< 
Pillans, " is as necessary to the young geographer as a know- 
ledge of the bones and great bloodvessels of the human franut 
is to the yonng anatomist. It is, in both cases, the founds-' 
tion on which suhsequent acquirements ought to be reared.*' 
" Let me once understand the real geography of a country * 
says Arnold, " its organic structure, if I may so call it ; tu 
form of its skeleton, — that is, of itn hills ; tlie magnitndH 
and course of its veins and arteries,— that is, of its atrean* 
and rivers ; let me conceive of it as a whole made up Of. 
connected parts, and then the position of man's dwelling^ 
viewed in reference to these parts, becomes at once easily 
remembered, and lively and intelligible beEides." 

One plan of teaching geography on this principle is 
pr^ent distinct classes of facts by means of separate ma 
or if these are not to he bad, by means of the black-boi _ 
and coloured chalks — e. g., England might be presented firtl. 
in its outline only : then with its hills and plains ; then iti 
river system ; then the distribution of its mineral beds, chalK 
lands and soils ; and when these facta are fully acquit^ 
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the distribution and employments of the people. This might 
be the course in a single lesson, as well as in a series. 

A good method of fixing the outline in the memory is to 
fix on a remarkable locality — as its capital,— and, marking 
it on the black-board, measure ofif the most remarkable 
physical features in its boundaries, according to their re- 
spective bearings, and when these are fixed, connect them 
roughly, so as to exhibit the outline. 

" In teaching the geography of a given country, the main 
points for attention are — its position relatively to England 
and the equator ; its climate, mainly from its latitude, 
but modified by elevation of surface and prQximity of seas ; 
character of surface, which, in connection with its climate, 
will give its products and the habits of its people ; the pro- 
ducts, vegetable and mineral, will for the most part deter- 
mine the industrial pursuits of its inhabitants, and the 
places where carried on ; and its coast-line and river sys- 
tem will determine its trading points." 

III. Principles and Methods. 1. OBservation. Geo- 
graphy gives the opportunity of cultivating observation, 
imagination, memory, and the understanding. By making 
the neighbourhood of the learner furnish not only the sub- 
jects of lessons, but illustrations and types, the pupil gains 
power to see things that had always been under his eye. 
Not the least advantage, then, of right teaching is an 
awakened attention. 

2. Imagination. Geography — in lessons — presents mat- 
ter on wluch the representative and imaginative faculties 
may find much to exercise themselves. The teacher's aim 
must be to give ideas rather than words. Here the value 
of the principle " from the known to the unknown " will 
not escape notice. No ideas can be formed in the imagina- 
tion but from materials that have at some time been gathered 
by the senses. Graphic description is essential. Such a 
picture as would exist in the mind after a visit should be 
the standard of the teacher ; though he must remember that 
from the indefiniteness of the language, even when aided by 
maps and diagrams, the children's conception will not ex* 
actfy resemble the reality. If a picture can be shown after 
the description, the effect will be good. 

Reference has been made to the comparative inefficiency 
of verbal description, arising from words not being exact in 
their signification. As this is strikingly the case in geo* 

p 
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grapby, the teacher must do what he can to remove it 
This he may by associating similar terms in the mind, and 
when one is nsed, to call for the others, noticing the shades 
of difference in their signification — e, g,^ cape, naze, head, 
promontory ; ascent, hillock, hill, mountain. 

3. Memory, As much is committed to the memory, care 
should be ti^en not to burden it with minute details, nor 
by giving names merely. Few subjects offer better oppor- 
tunities of aiding the memory through the laws of associa- 
tion than this. Names of places may often be associated 
with natural features, present circumstances, or past history. 
The name then suggests the factor the latter recalls the 
former ; e. g,, Coblentz, Lisbon, Wolfe, Sir John Moore. 
The resemblances which may be traced, or the contrasts 
which exist, are means of association not to be overlooked, 
— e. g., Holland and Switzerland, and the great continents. 
The classification of similar facts, and the tracing of cause 
and effect, will be found valuable aids to the memory. A 
plan adopted by Plllans, of aiding the memory by poetry, 
seems worthy of general use. 

" That renownM flood, bo often iVBg, 
DiTine Alpheostirho, by secret rimoe, 
Stole under seas to meet hii Arethwe.** 

"Njmphs and 8hepli<«rds danoe no more 
By sandy Ladon'slHied banks." 

Map-drawing from copy and from memory will be found 
useful, but too much time must not be given to it. It is a 
good home exercise. 

4. Understanding, The higher branches of geography 
enable us to give some culture to the understanding. Facts 
have to be classified, generalizations to be made, laws to be 
discovered, and the connection of causes and effects to be 
established. The method of induction is therefore to be 
emploved, while the mathematical portion of tiie subject 
may be employed to furnish some exercises in exact 
thinking. 

5. Black-hoard, The use of the black-board in teaching 
geography is now general. Its relation to the use of maps 
is better understood than it was. It furnishes the means of 
exhibiting any portion of a map on a larger scale, and of 
bringing out prominently any feature that may be required. 
—maps ofen confusing, because so crowded. By means ot 
coloured chalks, the separate classes of facts may be kflpi 
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distinct, and their relations more clearly shown. All facts 
presentable to the eye— such as the spelling of names, and 
the symbols employed — may best be so by means of the 
black-board. It must be remembered that it is to be 
auxiliary to the map, and not to supersede it. 

CHAPTER XII. 

QRAMMAB. 

The common method irrational. As too frequently taught, 
this subject is the most uninteresting and wearisome of any 
in our schools. The method pursued is based on that of the 
earlier Latin grammars. Because the inflections to which 
the several classes of words are subject must be known 
before the learner can engage the simplest sentence in 
Latin, it was hastily concluded that such was the method 
whereby English children must learn English. Such a 
method is unphilosophical and irrational. It ignores the 
fact that inflections of words grow out of their relations, 
and not the relations from the inflections. It is also essen- 
tially dogmatic, for the cases of nouns and pronouns, and 
the moods of verbs, together with the offices performed by 
adverbs, adjectives, and prepositions, cannot clearly be under- 
stood before a knowledge of the structure of sentences has 
been acquired. But even bad methods have their defenders. 
There are those who contend that such a plan is ultimately 
the best discipline, because a period comes when the learner 
labours hard in the application of his rules, and becomes 
ac(]|uainted with the facts and principles underlying them. 
It IS doubtful, however, whether suon are not exceptional 
cases, and whether the discipline would not be earlier and 
more general with a better method. 

How to excite interest. A great object is gained if you 
can invest any subject of study with attractions to children. 
This may be done with grammar. Let it occupy its proper 
place of making the learner acquainted with the structure 
of the language he is every day usmg ; let it be employed 
ia the analysis of the little sentences he is eveiy day utter- 
ing ; let it be used in teaching him to express in words the 
fhoiights which are continually chasing each other through 
Jhift mind ; l^thim be taught to observe surrounding objects, 
and to express in written language the ideas to which tbfuj 
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give rise, or the qualities and actions he may discover in 
them, and there will be in every class eyes glistening with 
pleasure, and the whole countenance brightened up by the 
active intelligence kindled within. 

The logic of the elementary school. By making the teach- 
ing of grammar, from the first, an exercise in the analysis 
of sentences, having in view to give the power to gather out 
of what they read every idea ; if it is so taught that the 
pupils, from the offices they sustain in speech, classify words 
for themselves ; if from the relations which exist between 
words in sentences, they are led to discover their inflections ; 
if thus thought and its elements, as represented by sen- 
tences, words, and inflections, are the objects on which the 
learners' minds are fixed, — then grammar takes its place 
among the means of cultivating the intellect, as the logic of 
the elementary school, just as arithmetic properly taught 
is its Euclid. ^^ The importance of training the mind," says 
Morel], " to accurate logical thinking, can hardly be over- 
estimated, for although the logical faculty is not the highest 
faculty in the mind, yet it is of all others the most practical ; 
that, namely, which is the most directly necessaiy for the 
occupations and duties of daily life. . . . The best pre- 
paration I believe to be a thorough well-grounded know- 
ledge of grammar ; for all language is reaUy based upon a 
kind of natural or intuitive logic, and to understand the 
structure of language aright, enables us to follow the work- 
ings of the understanding as it has embodied itself in this 
outward and symbolic form." 

Method proposed. The method proposed is both analytic 
and synthetic. The first thing brougnt under the learner's 
attention should be aente/nces^ fiom the analysis of which he 
should gain all that is necessary to teach, of words in their 
classes, relations, and inflections. With these lessons in 
analysis should be associated lessons in compoHHorif the 
classes which have had analysis one day, being set to form 
a number of sentences on the same model the next. A 
clearer insight — always an effect of reproduction — ^will be 
gained from this synthetical exercise, at the same time that 
there will be secured that independent application which 
ought always to be associated with tHe studies of this stage. 
But though both analysis and synthesis are to be employed 
in connection with each individual lesson, the course of 
lessons must be synthetic. That is, the simplest sentenees 
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mnst be first analyzed, enlarging them as the learner ad« 
yances, until he is prepared to engage the most complex. 

Graduated course. The following is a rough sketch of a 
coarse of lessons illustrative of the principle above stated :-» 

First stage. — Simple sentences in connection with object 
lessons. The points at this stage are — (a) the parts of a 
sentence, not the names subject and predicate, lest words 
take the place of ideas ; (b) the words used — noun, verb, 
adjective. 

Second stage, — Simple sentences enlarged ; their parts, and 
the words — adverb and preposition. 

Third stage, — Simple sentences enlarged ; their parts, and 
transitive and intransitive verbs. 

Fourth stage. — Simple sentences enlarged ; their parts, 
the personal pronoun introduced, case of pronouns, and the 
alterations in the verb according to the pronoun employed. 

Fifth stage. — Simple sentences enlarged. Number of 
nouns, pronouns, and verbs ; moods and tenses ; weak and 
strong verbs. Progressive and complete forms. 

Sixth stage. — Complex and compound sentences. Kelative 
pronoun and conjunction. 

Seventh stage. — Place a text-book in the hands of the 
pupil. That by Currie, of the Normal College, Edinburgh, 
will be found one of the best. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

ENGLISH HI ST CRT. 

I. Purpose to be served in teaching History. Ordi- 
nary methods useless. The teaching that goes under this 
name in schools is generally a farce. It consists usually in 
stringing together the names of the kings and queens, with 
a few facts of the least important kind. Or if more is 
attempted, it is reading in a text book ; though in these 
generally there is little within a child's sympathies or com- 
prehension, and in which are often jumbled, without purpose 
or method, facts of the most diverse kind, from which it ia 
impossible to gain a clear conception of any of its elements. 
Speaking of a class — said to be learning English history — 
one of the inspectors says, " They were striving to fix in 
their memories half a page of a small summary, containing 
within that space the record of a century— names that have 
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dIs&|ijieaTed from bU maps tbat childrea id thia oon litioa a 
life are likely to bave access to ; dates that refer tc nothinj 
that it is of the slightest moment to remember ; tacts tbM 
had no bearing on what followed, aod no connectioa o. 
impoTtance with what had gone before ; rolationshipB fnni 
which no historical conaeqnenCB flowed, and which han 
been long eince consigned to the genealogist. Summaria 
of this kind may serve to refresh the memory of the at 
structor, and to araw his attention to topics on which it it 
useful to enlarge ; when given whole to the child, they oi 
produce nothing but embarrasament." 

ConditU^is vnder which taught. The conditiona un<k| 
which history is likely to he taught muBt be fully undew 
stood before dotermiain^ what to attempt or how to nttemp 
it. An important condition is the length of lime which cb< 
be given to ita study in elementary Bchools, This will y« 
according to the district. Where school-life is short, litt 
if anything can be done ; for, Dot to insist on the claim fi 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, the subject-matter of histoi 
places it in the later period of school life. But where ci 
camstaoces as to age are favourable, it will not always b 
found that children receive the whole of their inatructionifl 
the one school. Few indccil are so privileged. In ma 
schools a six months' course of lesaons to the fame cli 
wonld not be, towards the end, to the same children, 
must make, therefore, a wide clifference in the teaching a 
this, or of any other subject, whether the average length rf 
attendance is a few months or two or three years. Anothfl 
coi^sideration is, by whom the instruction Is to be given 
In most cases it must fall to the master. Fence much tim 
cannot be given to it consistently with the claims of othi 
things. 

Aim in teaching hittory. The departments of history ai 
BO many, that it is only by selection and comparative ei 
hanstionof one or two distinct elements, that any nd van tag 
can be derived to the children of elementary sclioola frol 
lessons in it. " It is evident," says Morell, " that a smal 
amount of historical knowledge can at the belt be imparU 
in the primary school, but on that very account it hecoiM 
the more neoeaaary to consider what portion of it is the rool 
Available for real practical ntility." Tlie plan of collecti* 
lessons, in the Hl>sence of Buitable books, is thiat by whiO 
the teacher may best carry out thia idea. What * " 
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precise object to be attained? Our aim might be to cultivate 
the intellect, for which it has rich and varied matter, adapted 
to exercise each of its faculties. But the time at om* disposal 
makes it little available for this purpose. Nor is this much 
to be regretted when we have such excellent instruments as 
arithmetic, grammar, and the reading lesson for this culture 
Our aim in teaching history, and one which admits of fail 
accomplishment in the majority of schools, should be to 
inculcate those moral lessons which it is the office of history 
— ^** the philosophy which teaches by example " — to supply. 
Assuming this, which of the departments of history may be 
made to yield the most for this purpose ? Doubtless the 
history of the people. What, for instance, could be better 
adapted to produce a spirit of contentment and of thankful- 
ness, than a clear knowledge of the present condition of the 
working classes in this country, with its very decided supe- 
riority over that of the other nations of Europe, and that 
of their own predecessors ? What better opportunity can be 
desired for showing and enforcing the necessity of character 
and skilled industry than is afforded while tracing the im- 
provement in the condition of the people ? 

II. Methods of teaching Histort. Incidental lessons. 
Many of the facts of history may be given in reading 
collective, and especially geography lessons. Such facts 
would embrace pictures of social condition, growth of manu- 
factures and of populous diettricts, actions that have made 
celebrated particular places, and incidents in the lives of 
remarkable men. Such facts are to be given, that the mind, 
furnished with some of the material of history, may pur- 
sue with more advantage to itself, its systematic study. 
Lessons on any subject are more adhesive than when given 
to a mind entirely ignorant of it. 

Collective lessons. Assuming that our purpose is to ex- 
hibit the life of the nation at the several periods of its 
history, in order to benefit the class among which we labour, 
by exciting thankfulness for what is possessed, by impress- 
ing the necessity of character and industry to success 
in life, and by enforcing the duty of leaving to our suc- 
cessors an equal or an improved heritage, — what must be 
the matter and method of such lessons ? The history of 
the people under three aspects — social, political, and religiou' 
— ^will furnish the matter : the social to embrace f ooi 
clothing, and dwellings; the political, freedom and pn 
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tection; and the religions, freedom of worship and pro- 
vision for instruction. In going over these points, the 
causes which led to changes and improvements must receive 
special attention. 

Method, In the method of these lessons, the principle 
of proceeding from the known to the unknown must be 
followed. A clear picture of the present must be drawn, 
embracing in their order all of the above particulars ; then 
going backwards, another period, say the Stuart, must be 
selected, and the same points gone over, comparing with the 
present, and pointing out the causes of the differences, 
which become more striking as the period becomes more 
remote. " This method, apart from the historic value of 
the lessons, has a value in quickening children's observation 
as to the things by which they are surrounded, and leading 
them to see some importance in the matters of every- 
day life. Every succeeding lesson, bringing up vividly the 
condition of a working man at some period of the past, and 
comparing it, in its several particulars, with things now, 
will make more and more evident how great has been the 
change, and how much for the better. At the same time 
there will be a fine opportunity for bringing out the causes 
of the improvements, and of showing how events and dis- 
coveries, both great and small, have contributed to the 
prosperity and advancement of the people." The number 
of lessons in the course must be determined by the frequency 
with which they can be given, and the probability of the 
same children receiving the whole. A limited series will be 
found to secure the most thorough instruction, as well as to 
furnish most opportunities for acting on Jacotot^s important 
axiom, ^^lUpitez sans cesse" 

Chronology. The position which chronology should 
occupy in such a course as that now contemplated may be 
briefly stated. Long lists of dates and events serve no 
purpose but to burden the memory. The service rendered 
Dy chronology should enable the child to assign at once any 
picture of social condition to its proper period in relation to 
other periods than the present. " The general want of atten- 
tion to chronology," says Tremenheere, " is the cause of the 
grotesque confusion with which incidents are ranged in the 
child's memory. In order that it might comprehend accu- 
rately, and be able as it were to picture to itself any distant 
point of time, it is essential that it should have been taught 
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to embrace short periods within the limited boundaries of 
its own experience. From thence, by a further exercise of 
imagination, it maybe led step by step to extend its horizon 
in the past. Probably six or eight leading facts with their 
dates, oetween the present time and the birth of our 
Saviour, written with wide intervals, and placed conspicu- 
ously before the class at each historical lesson, would suffice- 
as the framework, within which all the more important matter 
might be noted down, with a better chance of being remem- 
bered connectively, and therefore with more than usual effect." 
Use of text-hook. The use of a text-book — for any 
valuable purpose — must follow the collective lessons, and be 
employed only where school-life is long. An attempt to 
cover the whole field would be attended with no useful 
result. One or two periods read carefully, analysed, and 
supplemented, would be found to yield most fruit. The 
analysis should distribute the facts to their respective classes,, 
should unfold their causes and relations, and should present 
them in logical order, for their better retention by the pupil. 
All terms peculiar to the subject, or used in a special seuee^ 
should have particular attention. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

SCRIPTURAL INSTRUCTION. 

1. Use of the Bible in school. The use of the Hol> 
Scriptures in schools ought to be clearly understood. It i» 
a book whose ^im is to bring back man to God : it exhibits 
a plan whereby hb may be saved ; it points him to a Saviour ; 
hence it is of infinite importance that the lessons connected 
therewith should be conducted with reverence. It should 
not be employed sui a common lesson book, to teach the 
elements of readfog, spelling, or grammar, as many evils 
result from such practice; not the least of which is the 
distaste which makes it a sealed book in later life, arising 
from the associations with its earlier use. It would be well 
to distinguish Scripture teaching by greater seriousness, and 
by not resorting to those devices for correction and competi- 
tion adopted in other lessons. 

2. Religious instruction by Bible lessons. The facts, 
doctrines, and precepts of Holy Scripture must be lodged p 
the memory of our children. The value of such an acquaint 



slice cannot be too highly 0EtimH(«d, yet such knowledge Ii 
itself is not eanctifying ; the experience of maDV a scbool- 
master corroborating the aesertiou of Inspector Symons,-^ 
" It is very common to flod children mho have a jjcrfcct 
knowledge of, at least, the cardinal means of sa,lvation, and 
all the leading truths and doctrines of Scripture, and yd 
who turn out diuaolutc and depraved, and very frequenlly 
worse than those who have been left in ignorance, Tli" 
only remedy in a teacher's power foi such a condition a 
thie, is to add to scriptural instruction moral and religious 
training, by means of collective Bible lessons, in which tl 
truth mnat be made to affect the heart and quioken tl 
conscience, and by ever^'thing in the government of the 
school being referred to the teaching and authority of the 
word of God. 

3. Scripture reading, — its difficuiHes. Scripture reading 
preBentB difGculties of a very different character from thoso 
of ordinary teit-books ; here the difficulty arises from the 
language being unknown, but in the case of Scripture it 
^ws out of its very familiarity. The phraseolo^^ of 
Scripture is so familiar in itself, and, by frequent repetition, 
is so familiar to the ear, that its most important stalcmenta 
fail to arrest the attention, ita most pathetic stories to affect 
the heart, and its most momentous truths to alarm the con- 
science. Now this difUculty, if the teacher would be success- 
ful, must be overcome; and we know no better plan of doing 
BO than that proposed by Jacob Abbott as " pictnring to the 
imagination the scenes described," and brought greatly into 
prominence in this country aa the " picturing out " method, 
by Mr. Stow ; this gentleman proposing that the teacher 
Einall do for the children what Mr. Abbott would have them 
taught to do for themselves. 

Scripture reading,— narralivt. In selecting a Scrip- 
ture narrative, care should be taken that the portion allotted 
for one lesson should be distinct in itself, and short enough 
to be thoroughly mastered in the time. Many of the in- 
cidents of Scripture will be found to contain just enoagk 
of matter for one lesson ; but there is great advantage in 
having a narrative that will last several lessons ; but the 
evil lo be avoided is that of attempting in one lesson mor 
than can be taught with success. In conducting the lesson 
. the portion might be read verse about until it has been read 
^flevoral times. Then the teacher should interrogate th« 
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class on the facts and language, and snch explanations 
should be educed as may be found necessary td the complete 
apprehension of them. When the children have hold of 
l£e thread of the narrative, and a fair grasp of the meaning 
of its allusions and terms, the teacher should proceed to 
unfold and apply its lesson. At this stage of the lesison the 
teacher should bring out, and place in the clearest light, 
the truth which the narrative illustrates. He should avoid 
dwelling on minute and unimportant particulars, but should 
seize and impress the most prominent topics. He should 
be careful to preserve the unity of the lesson, and admit 
nothing into it which would divert attention from its chief 
purpose. At the close of the teaching he should ask for 
the truth which the lesson had unfolded, and the ability to 
state this truth should be the test of his success. Having 
obtained it, he should close with a short but emphatic ap- 

gication. His success will depend chiefly on his metlioas. 
e should base his questions, as much as possible, on the 
answers received ; he should not tell his various points, but 
should lead his children to discover them. He should be 
prepared with collateral passages, the bearing of which on 
his subject should be made clearly out ; and he should have 
ready familiar illustrations, that will aid the children in 
picturing the scene to themselves. 

6. Scriptv/re reading^ — stvdy of the Bible, But we must 
have a higher aim in Scripture reading than the commu- 
nication of scriptural knowledge. The Bible is a book of 
peculiar structure ; its truths, even the most important and 
momentous, are interwoven with history, narrative, bio- 
graphy, prophecjr, and precept. In this there must be de- 
sign. The incidents and stories excite our interest, and 
serve to fix the truth in our minds ; but a full view of the 
truth can only be obtained by carefully culling its different 
parts from the other things with which they are mingled. 
Hence the Scriptures should be studied ; and this appears to 
be the design of God in making the Bible the sort of book it 
is. To communicate Scripture knowledge is important ; but 
to teach a child how to study the Bible for itself is greatly 
more so. 

(a) Its ovm interpreter. As the first step, the children 
should be taught to explain Scripture by Scripture, and th' 
make its own interpreter. In order to fix the sense 
which words or phrases are used other passages where tb 
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occur ought to be sought, and, from an examination of these, 
their import educed. But this principle admits of a more 
extended application than to the amere elucidation of Scrip- 
ture phrases. Suppose, for instance, that the precept occurs, 
'^Fray for them that despitefully use you and persecute 
you.'* What illustration could point and fix it so well as 
the examples of Stephen and of our Lord P 

(h) CottaHon, Another mode of interesting children in 
the study of the Holy Scriptures is to 'compare difEerent 
narratives of the same transaction. This not only insures 
a fuller acquaintance with the truth, but, as seeming con- 
tradictions frequently present themselves, the solution of 
which does not lie on the surface, an exercise is thereby 
secured as valuable for its moral as for its mental results. 
Let any teacher who has not tried the plan take the ac- 
counts of our Saviour^s birth, and the events connected 
therewith, as recorded by Matthew and by Luke. Let him 
get the children to arrange the facts found in the two evan- 
gelists, and he will 'soon find his class most absorbingly in- 
terested in the elucidation of the difficulty presented by the 
statement of Matthew, that Jesus was t^en to Egypt, and 
that of Luke, which represents him as taken from Beth- 
lehem to Jerusalem, and from Jerusalem to Nazareth, ^ot 
to mention that its right solution will explain the seeming 
anomaly, when compared with the pnnciple of Divine 
Providence, as shown in other instances, "that the star 
which they saw in the east went before them, till it came 
and stood over where the young child was." Compare John 
xi. 39 — 44 verses. 

(c) Doctrines, Of other plans of interesting children in 
the study of the Scriptures which might be named, we shall 
only notice one, very well adapted for the higher classes, 
and as a home exercise for revision on Monday morning. 
It is that of causing the children to collect and arrange the 
various teachings of Scripture on a given subject — gather- 
ing to a focus the scattered rays of truth, l^e doctrines, 
institutions, and prophecies are well adapted to this exercise. 
In conclusion, let the children find and read all the passages 
to which it may be necessary to refer. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

COLLECTIVE TEACHING. 

1. Its Uses. 1. The term. Some degree of ambignity 
attaches to the expression collective teaching, and the terms 
that are used as its cognates. The thoroughness of the 
teaching process, and the actual results obtained in any 
lesson whatever the subject, have sometimes been expressed 
by the term. Simultaneous teaching has often been used 
as its synonyme, although that phrase expresses all teaching 
addressed to groups, whether such be only drafts, or com- 
posed of the whole school. The term " gallery lesson " is 
equally objectionable, as only suggestive of the best arrange- 
ment of the children, without offering any clue to the dis- 
tinctive feature of the instruction. " Oral lesson " has been 
offered as a substitute, though objectionable as implying that 
instruction based on a text-book is not oral. The term is 
now pretty generally understood to denote a peculiar form 
of instruction — the conversational, — in which, with a group 
of the same mental stature, formed of two or more classes, 
the teacher cultivates and enriches the minds of his charge 
out of his own mental stores, without the intervention of a 
text-book. 

2. Advantages A juster estimate is now formed of the 
importance of this form of teaching in elementaay schools 
than was entertained when it was first introduced. It is 
now understood to be but one of several modes of culti- 
vating the intellect, to which indeed it is supplementary and 
auxiliary, and not the sole nor the principal, as was once 
supposed. It supplies certain forms of culture, not obtained 
from other school methods, and it brings the teacher and 
children into direct contact with mental discipline as the 
sole object. It is of higher value to the teacher, as it culti- 
vates in him a thoroughness, a versatility, an elasticity, a 
control of mind, and a power to suit his instructions to 
circumstances which no other form yields, but which are 
reflected on several others. Collective teaching supplies 
means of indirectly advancing the proper work of the scnooi 
by the culture it gives to the faculties, and by the knowlec 

it supplies. Thus, lessons which cultivate the observ 
faculties, giving thereby an increased acquaintance i 
things, and an enlarged stock of words, will further prog 
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in the lower classes the art of reading. The same object 
will be accomplished in the higher classes, if lessons are 
given on those terms and allusions, scientific or otherwise, 
with which books abound, a knowledge of which is supposed 
by their writers, but which form an obstacle with children 
to reading with intelligence, and too often make the exercise 
an irksome task. A higher purpose of the collective lesson 
in the upper classes is to discipline the mind by taking it 
through such processes as those by which scientific facts 
have been discovered, or truth obtained. The study of 
books does not give this culture to the boy. Books give us 
the results, rather than the processes, of thought ; but it 
cannot be doubted that to take children — ^when ripe for it — 
through such processes is an invigorating thing. It must, 
however, to be so, be slow. 

3. Dangers, In the hands of an unskilled teacher, no 
form of his work ordinarily yields such unsatisfactory 
results, nor is there another in which a teacher is bo liable 
to be deceived. It requires power of the highest kind to 
make it really effective. The first danger, and a source of 
many others is the taking the entire labour on himself, and 
allowing the children to play a subordinate part, whereas 
real discipline of mind depends on the amount of inde- 
pendent exertion by the pupil. Another danger is that of 
being satisfied with partial results. It is found impossible 
to carry the whole group through the entire lesson, and tiie 
teacher consents to receive a little from one and a little 
from another, than which few things are more fatal to 
mental discipline, or to their own personal influence. The 
teacher is often deceived, too, in the nature of the resnlts 
obtained. He thinks that the minds of his pupils have 
been carried along with him, that his subject as a whole is 
lodged in their intellect, and that they have acquired power 
to go through similar processes alone ; instead of which he 
has simply made clear each point in his course, and has 
failed entirely to connect them as a chain of reasoning. 
The test — always tO be applied where the subject adndts of 
it — ^is to set the children a similar topio, and see how &r 
th^ can carrv on the process alone. Aiiother danger, to 
which especially young teachers are liablei, is hi mideavour- 
ing to escape from these and others of a like nature, by sub- 
stituting mere lessons of information £or'8tioh as pr^pwfy 
belong to colleetiye teaciiing. They thtti ftbandoB the 9aSff 
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meanB by which this can be made to yield any valuable 
results, or its employment in elementary schools justified. 

II. The most Striking Features op a Good Lesson. 
1. That there is a well-defined purpose in view. That the 
teacher proposes to himself a definite end, and steadily pur- 
sues it. It is not necessary that such purpose should appear 
to the class, much less that it should be broadly stated; 
it is rather a rule for his guidance, a principle on which he 
works. 

2. That the lesson is suitable in its matter and treatment 
to the children. Credit should be given them for what they 
know, and that which they do know should be used to ex- 
plain what they do not know. The difficulties which they 
find in understanding the subject should not be underrated, 
and care should be ts^en to solve them. 

3. That no more is attempted than can be thoroughly 
explained and completely learnt. A common fault is to 
attempt too much. "A little and well," — a few points 
thoroughly inwrought, will be found more advantageous to 
intellectual culture than a great deal cursorily treated. 
Nothing irrelevant should be admitted ; when the answers 
of the children lead out of the way, they should be so 
treated as to help on the chief purpose in view. 

4. That the plan of the lesson is simple, natural, and 
logical, proceeding from what is known, by easy steps, 
till the whole is mastered. 

5. That the teaching secures intellectual activity, and 
clear apprehension ; that the children, by means of what 
they learn, work out other results for themselves ; and that 
the whole lesson is built up, in all its parts, as a com- 
plete fabric in the mind of each scholar in the class. 

III. Points of Criticism. Much has been said in the 
previous paragraphs that would be appropriate in this con- 
nection. 

1. Design and fitness. Especially as to the design of the 
lesson and the general fitness of the matter in it Its having 
a distinct purpose, with a clear conception on the part of the 
teacher of the steps by which this purpose is to be attaino^' 
The amount of preparation made for the lesson, the compli 
ness and accuracy of the teacher's knowledge, and wh<& 
he teaches from a full mind. The adaptation of the sut 
matter, and plan of the lesson to the purpose in irtew tH 
thje eUm imder instruetion. The distribution of the oIm 
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into appropriate divisions with a logical arrangement ; and, 
lastly, the general soundness of the instruction given. 

2. Manner and success. Other points of criticism are 
presented in the manner and success of the lesson. Here 
the first point is, whether interest is excited. This is the 
most essential characteristic. It is the test of a teacher's 
fitness for his work. Not by means of sugar-plums, for 
chiliken must be accustomed to labour, but by the mode in 
which he approaches their minds with his subject. The next 
point is, the sympathy established between himself and his 
class. Whether he takes the right way to establish it — by 
his alluring manner, his earnestness to benefit them, his 
patience with dulness, his control of himself, and his treat- 
ment of their answers — ^whether with scorn, which soon 
dries up a child's sympathies, or with consideration, which 
wins its esteem and excites its efEorts. The next point is 
the mental activity excited and the degree of emulation pro- 
duced. Here will be noticed the power of the teacher's eye, 
both in detecting the symptoms of inattention and recalling 
to duty; his vigour in challenging the drowsy and distur1}ing 
theur enjoyment ; his ability to adapt himself to circum- 
stances ; and his skill in availing himself of children's 
answers. Generally, under this head, whatever in the 
teacher's manner, gesture, tone, or spirit has a bearing on the 
success of the lesson, is a proper topic of criticism, together 
with the test of success, how much of the lesson it is likely 
will be carried away. 

3. Methods, (a) Toint ofde/parbire. The methods of 
the lesson form another class of points for criticism. Here 
the first thing is the point of departure chosen. This ought 
to be either something that they Know, or something they can 
observe. This at once secures attention and excites interest, 
as well as prepares the way for what is to follow. 

(6) Rote or disciplinary. The general characteristics of 
the methods chosen may be next noticed. One of two 
features ordinarily characterizes lessons,— either the teacher 
communicates his ideas to the children without exciting any 
other mental effort than is necessary to apprehend them, or 
he simply furnishes materials out of which, under skilfal 
guidance, the children, by a process of induction, form their 
own. The chief defects in lesson-giving grow out of a 
neglect of this last process. Sometimes the lesson is given 
in the form of a lecture, in which the children are listenen^ 
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instead of taking an active part in every process. This 
method affords no means of testing whether the children are 
receivers, nor gives the opportunity of exercising their minds 
on what is communicated. Sometimes the lesson is one of 
interrogation only, — ^not of that kind of interrogation in 
which the mind is led step by step along the path of dis- 
covery, the teacher now and then dropping an expository 
remark, or employing a familiar illustration ; but that which 
partakes of the character of an examination, as though the 
children had prepared the subject. Then, again, the lesson 
is often only expository, in which, though there may be 

S resent inten-ogation, graphic picturing, or illustration by 
iagram, yet the teacher only aims at communicating his 
own ideas. A defect running through all these violations 
of the rules of good teaching, and perhaps their source, is 
the willingness of the teacher to save the children labour — 
especially as it is much easier to do all the thinking himself, 
than to take means to compel them to do so. Yet teaching 
consists in just this. Skill is chieiiy shown in eliciting what 
the children know or have observed, and in leading them to 
make right inferences therefrom, and in proceeding by the 
rule to tell nothing which a little labour and a little inge- 
nuity in questioning and illustration will enable them to 
discover ; and even when this rule cannot be observed, the 
real teacher will, nevertheless, keep before him as the chief 
aim, the independent exercise of their minds on what he is 
compelled to communicate. 

(c) Treatment of difficulties. The means taken to elu- 
cidate difficulties, and enable children to form ideas, now 
demand attention. Here should be noticed the use of 
different forms of exposition, and the character of the ques- 
tioning. The forms of exposition to be noticed in this 
connection are explanatory, descriptive, or picturing out, 
and illustration. Explanation, which has chiefly to do with 
language, consists in the substitution of a word, or of a 
simple phrase or sentence, or in communicating collateral 
information. Illustration is either by example, by experi- 
ment, by diagram, or by analogy. The use of the black- 
board should receive attention. In considering the question- 
ing, the form of the question must be noticed. Some ques- 
tions are simply to elicit what is known, others ought to 
indicate the line of thought, and others stir up the mind to 
its depths. The mode of putting the question is important) 

P 
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Dolieiiig whotUer tlicv are put to iiidividualB rapidly in rot»" 
tiou during examination ; wtietlierto individuals previously 
named — which ia a faulty [Qode,^ar whether addressed M 
the whole, and the one to answer rapidly indicated, whioh 
keeps up the attention. The reconatmction of queations, to 
bring the eubjects into various lights, and the substitution 
of simple queationaj when others are ahove the intelligence' 
or ahiht? of the children, ought to receive attention. 

(d) Attention and activity. The devices by which all ars 
kept at wor1[,aDd the means taken to make £ure the ground 
gone over, also require attention. These embrace the point! 
of simultaneous answering, ellipses, individual challenginp^i 
repetition, and recapitulation. Simultaneous answering is 
ainisaible when the object is to gather what ia alreai^ 
known, and in repetition when the object ia to fiz more^ 
deeply wliat haa been learnt. Never when the object is tO' 
compel every one to think and prepare a reply, nor when,, 
during the course of the lesson, it is neceaaMj to teat th» 
attention, and to discover how far the subject has been 
understood. Ellipses are associated with Eimuttaneons 
answers, and aid, when employed, despatch in the lesson.. 
Thus used they are simply a form of questioning; but ths 
ellipsia has sometimes a higher office. This ia when an ide* 
is struggling for expression in the children's minds, but fromi 
want of language cannot be brought forth. Ittdividast 
challenging ia uaed as a means to quicken attention. It 
consists in calling on one to go over the last point or points 
of the leaaon, allowing those around to indicate their power 
to sapply deficiencies by patting forth their hands. Repa* 
tition iaof two kinds, — it is simply going over afresh a poini 
just made clear to impress it more deeply, or it is presenting 
' 1 it from otlier points of view, or by otuer modea of illua- 
' tration, so aa to bring it within the teach of mote i ' '' 
Recapitulation, at the close of the lesson, is in some 
rendered more elective by writing an outline on the black- 

4. Vocal. An important range of criticism is that whid 
embraces all that is vocal in the lesson. Among the poinl 
requiring notice are the children's answers, their f ntneas an 
correctness, both in style and pronunciation ; their distinul 
nesa, and if without boiaterousness. Especially the teacher 
own style will come under review. Whetherhis language; 
■imple, correct, precise, and pure, containing no unusnl 



^.fords, involved or long eentences, noi 
'noticing alao his Sueocy, diatinctceaa 
pitcL ; and generally, whether the lesson is conducted with- 
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OF LESSONS. 



L I, Pbeparation of Lessons. 1. Neeestary to tucceae. 
Success Id collective teacliing muet not be expected witbont 
careful and special preparation. The opiuion that all that 
is rei^aircd to teach any subject is a general acquaintance 
with ]t, thoQgh not so prevalent as formerly, yet exists, and 
to an estent that is fatal to the success of many would-be 
teachers. The mistake into which these parties run is that 
a knowledge of the instruments of education is sufficient to 
give skill in their use. The two things do not always co- 
exist, and the latter is of very difficult attainment ; it is a 
thing of growth, and often only possessed as the result of 
large exporionco and lengthened practice. 

2. Power to teach not a gift. This difficulty has some- 
times given rise to an opposite opinion — that the possession 
of it is a gift — an endowment of nature enjoyed only by a 
few. But facta contradict this. All who will put forth 
sufficient energy, study the laws of miud, ond make the 
requisite preparation for each lesson they have to give, will 
obtain more or less of teaching power. The following re- 
marks of Mr. Fletcher are very much to the point on this 
topic :—" The intellectual faculties can never be exercised 
thoroughly but by men of sound logical training perfect in 
the art of teaching ; heuce there exist so few highly gifted 
teachers. In fact, there arc none but men of some genius 
who are said to have a peculiar tact which it is impossible 
to imitate ; but I am onxious to see every part of the fine 
art of instruction redeemed from hopeless concealment 
under such a word, and made the subject of rational study 
and improved training." 

3. The»ki!ful must prepare. No amount of skill can do 
away with the necessity of a thorough preparation both of 
the matter and methods of a lesson. In all kindred pursuits 
where mind acts on mind, this principle is acknowledged. 
The writer, the barrister, the public speaker, however well 
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acquainted each may be with his subject, never trusts to this 
general acquaintance when intent on producing any lasting 
effect on the mind. How much more necessary then when 
children are the parties concerned I 

4. Freshness and interest It is a mistake which some 
persons make, to suppose that we can teach a subject better 
which we are learning than one of which we are masters. 
These persons confound the interest which they have in 
teaching such subject with the success of their efforts. That 
they feel greater interest may be readily supposed, and that 
they may even be better prepared to meet some of the 
minor difficulties of the learners, from having recently 
encountered them ; but unless their knowledge is complete, 
it is impossible for them to meet all the difficulties of minds 
grappling with a strange subject, and therefore impossible 
to teach it with entire success. Hence a thorough acquaint- 
ance with his subject is the first requisite of a teacher ; for 
unless he has viewed it in all its aspects, and examined it 
in all its bearings and relations, he cannot be considered as 
sufficiently prepared to teach it. But there is another view 
to be taken of this matter. However well read one may be 
in a subject, it will be destitute of that freshness and interest 
which impart vivacity to the teacher^s matter and illustra- 
tions, unless there exist some means of readily going over 
the ground that has been once trodden. 

5. Notes of information. To facilitate this is the purpose 
of " Notes of Information." That we may read up at any 
time any subject we propose to teach, it is worth while to 
make notes of what we read or think respecting it. Stitch- 
ing a few sheets of paper together, and placing the title of 
the subject at the head, the paper is ruled so as to form three 
columns. In the centre column are placed all the thoughts, 
facts, or illustrations, bearing on the subject, that have been 
met with in reading, or occurred to the mind in thinking. 
These are not discussed, but stated very briefly, yet with 
sufficient clearness to recall the ideas when wanted. In 
the column to the left is indicated the division of the sub- 
ject to which the entry belongs ; and in that to the right is 
marked the page of the book or manuscript where the point 
appears. By constant additions from reading and study, 
these become at length an index to one^s entire readings and 
thinkings on the subject. 

II. Outline Notes. 1. Rough draft. Outline notes-- 
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sometimes termed teaching notes — exhibit the matter and 
plan of the lessons with slight indications of its methods. 
Their purpose is to mark out the line of thought to be 
porsaea in writing the *' full notes/' and so leave the mind 
to work with more freedom on the methods to be employed. 
They form the rough draft or chart by which the teacher is 
guided in the fuller discussion of his subject, on which he 
is shortly to enter. 

2. Heading and purpose. The purpose to be accom- 
plished in the lesson, the special suDJect it is intended to 
treat, or the leading idea to be developed and illustrated, 
ought to be clearly stated at the head of the paper. The real 
purpose of the lesson should be held distinctly in view ; as on 
this, to a great extent, depend the methods to be employed, 
the unity of the lesson, and its effect on the mind or con- 
science. Hence the class for which the lesson is intended 
ought to be kept continually in view. Lessons prepared for 
one class are seldom found exactly to suit another. It is 
necessary, of course, to adapt the lesson to the state of 
mental development of the children, their previous know- 
ledge of the subject, their attainments, and the difficulties 
they are likely to find in studying the subject. Failure must 
result where these are neglected. For the sake of future 
reference, and when the notes are intended for the inspec- 
tion of others, it is advisable to write under the title the 
ages of the children, or the name of the class. 

3. Matter and illustrations. The next step is to select 
from the notes of information the matter and illustrations 
for this lesson. A common fault is to attempt too much. 
No more should be provided than can be fairly worked 
in the allotted time. "A little and well," — a few ideas 
thoroughly inwrought, will be found more advantageous 
to intellectual culture than a great deal attempted. Let 
nothing irrelevant be admitted into the notes. Keep to the 
subject there. This is not always possible in actual teach- 
ing, nor within limits desirable ; as the dealing with child- 
ren's answers and the noticing of incidental circumstances 
often cause a little, rather valuable, deviation. 

4. Flan of the lesson. The chief purpose of outline notes 
is the arrangement of the matter. The greatest absurdity 
is committed when notes are arranged on a stereotyped plan, 
or with the completeness of a scientific treatise or text- 
book. The arrangement should be determined partly by 
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the subject, but chiefly by the children's mental condition, 
and by the methods which will give the subject readiest 
access to their minds. 

(a) Starting-point, That should be placed first as a 
starting-point which they are already supposed to know, or 
which lies within the sphere of their observation. Then of 
the remainder that which is simplest, taking care that each 
point grows naturally out of that which precedes it. These 
are those two well-known principles of teaching, " proceed- 
ing from the known to the unknown,'' and " from the simple 
to the complex," — things which imply a thorough know- 
ledge by the teacher of his children, and a complete analysis 
of his subject. 

(b) Time to each point. Care must be taken to allot to 
each point the proportion of time and treatment which its 
importance demands, giving chief prominence to such points 
as are essential to the unity or completeness of the lesson. 

(c) Heads, The matter should be arranged in divisions 
unaer suitable heads. It aids the eye if the leading divisions 
are distinguished by roman numerals, the subdivisions by 
arabic figures, and the minor ones, if any, by letters. It is 
well, also, to underline those words which more directly 
mark the line of thought. 

III. Full Notes and Sketches. Full notes and 
sketches are those which are written — the former for the 
inspection of others, as in the examinations for certificates, 
the latter as an exercise in method, and in anticipation of 
the difficulties encountered in teaching. 

1. Sketches, Sketches exhibit, as far as can be done on 
paper, the actual processes that would be pursued in teach- 
ing a given subject. The most successful specimens of 
such preparation would not materially differ — except in the 
absence of recapitulatory questions — from the notes taken 
by a short-hand writer during the delivery of a lesson. 
Thus sketches of lessons show how the writer can awaken 
interest in his subject, how he leads children into difficulties, 
how far he is conversant with the workings of their minds, 
and how far he can throw himself into them. They also 
show how he gets children to bring vividly to their minds 
things that are absent, how illustrations are employed, how 
difficulties are cleared up, and how induction or demonstra- 
tion, or any other method, is employed. 

2. ^11 notes. Full notes occupy a sort of midway posi- 
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tion between outline notes and sketches. They are not so 
fall of the processes of actual teaching as the sketch, nor so 
meagre in their indications of method as the oatline. They 
are intended to show the examiner, not the extent of the 
writer's knowledge, nor solely his power of arrangement, but 
his judgment in selecting materials ; and also how far he 
can adapt his knowledge to the capacities of young minds ; 
how far he can break it up into such portions as they can 
receive ; what power of illustration he possesses, and whe- 
ther his illustrations are drawn from the sphere of the 
child's experience ; and how far he possesses the ability to 
present his matter so as to make his children workers as 
well as receivers. 

(a) The outline. The general outline of the lesson will 
be, of course, that of the outline notes. A sketch of the 
course of thought is of advantage in all composition, nor is 
it less so here. A rough outline is, in fact, the only sure 
means of a young teacher, of securing the natural connec- 
tion between the parts of the lesson. It is a great aid to a 
thorough thinking out of the subject, without which there 
cannot be a proper arrangement. 

The great difSculty in drawing up full notes is the exhi- 
bition with anything like success of the processes of actual 
teaching. The following are some of the plans sanctioned 
by professors of the art at different training colleges. 

(6) The lecture form. The subject is distributed under 
appropriate divisions, it is developed minutely, difficulties 
are explained obscurities are cleared up, and familiar illus- 
trations are employed when needed. 

From such notes as these an examiner may rise with well- 
defined impressions of their writer's power to bring his sub- 
ject down to the capacities of children by the pen, but with 
none of his real power as a teacher, as the notes contain no 
indications whatever of the processes of actual instruction. 

(c) The short sketch. In this form you have the fulness 
of exposition, the minuteness of detail, the illustration or 
explanation of difficulties, as in (a) ; but in addition there 
are occasional questions, followed by the line of thought 
and illustration to which the answers of the children might 
be expected to lead ; here and there an example of picturing 
out occurs, and now and then of training out ; and occasionally 
a diagram or other drawing meets the eye. 

(d) The mixed form. In this the outline of the lesson is 
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given in full, as in the outline notes, or, if deemed desirable^ 
with a somewhat f aller exposition ; but in addition thereto, 
one or more points of the lesson are taken and completely 
worked out, as in the presence of a class. The method 
employed in any given instance will depend on the nature of 
the point, and on the age of the children. Suppose that the 
point is one in which the object is to " train out," — a question 
18 formed such as would set children thinking in the direction 
it was proposed to take them. This question is one they are 
not able to answer correctly ; though some of their replies 
may be imagined. These may be taken for a starting-point. 
Questions are now framed to bring out what they know ; 
every difficulty that may be expected to turn up is illustrated ; 
and the entire series of questions and illustrations is directed 
to enabling the children to answer the question with which 
the exercise was begun. 

(e) Lessons on a text, A good plan of arrangement for 
lessons of this form, especially when the subject is a given 
text, is to have parallel columns, one devoted to the 
outline, the other to the specimen of teaching, thus : — 

Outline Notes. | Specimens of teaching. 

The first column would present at a glance what it was pro- 
posed to accomplish, what skill there was of arrangement, 
and how far the lesson had unity. The second column would 
show the skill there was of breaking up any point so as to 
bring it within the children's grasp ; and would show how 
far the writer's knowledge of method enabled him to handle 
points so as to meet the requirements of his subject, and of 
iiiB children. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

STUDY. 

Few things are so important in a race as a good start, 
with a full perception of the distance to be run. Striking 
the right key is essential to harmony. Let us endeavour 
to make a good start by setting forth to -our minds the 
characteristic of the race to which our subject invites ns. 
Let us, at the outset, strike the right note. By study is 
meant work — brain work, mind work — yet real downnght 
work. To study is to bend all the energies of the mind to 
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the attainment of knowledge ; it is to put forth all its 
powers in the pursuit of truth. The habit of study is the 
practice of being thus engaged whenever the mind is not 
occupied by those engagements which enter into the ordi- 
nary routine of life. By a student is understood, either one 
who is acquiring this habit, or, in a fuller sense, one who 
has acquired it. The habit is not a natural one, any more 
than is a taste for yinegar or a liking for tobacco. In 
forming the habit the natural repugnance of the mind to 
intense and sustained exertion has to be overcome, and the 
habit cannot be acquired but at the expense of much labour, 
and as the result of a strong and determined will. For the 
mind has inertia like matter, that is, it opposes resistance 
to a change of condition. It dislikes being disturbed, and 
it requires a strong force to get it to move, and to keep it 
moving. Tis true that activity, incessant activity, is one 
of the characteristics of mind. Mind, that is, would cease 
to be mind, the moment it ceased to be active ; yet, to the 
direction of all that activity into one channel, to tbe con- 
tinuance of it for a length of time in one direction, to the 
bending of its energies, and to the controlling of its laws 
by a determined will, the mind offers more or less resistance. 
Although perhaps it would be nearer the truth to say that 
tlie resistance is in the mind's servant, the brain, rather 
than in the mind itself, — the brain, without whose instru- 
mentality the mind in our present state does no conscious 
work. 

In setting forth work as the prime feature of study, and 
in contending that the mind requires pressure to engage 
therein, it is well, nevertheless, to remember that pleasure 
is the invariable concomitant of this work, and is one of its 
most frequent rewards. Nay, we may go further, and 
maintain that — always excepting communion with God-— 
the pleasure of a human being as such is in the exercise 
of his mind, and that the more mind is mind, the more is 
joy the condition of its existence. And not only is pleasure 
thus the invariable attendant on mental exertion, but some 
of the highest and most exquisite enjoyments are amongst 
its most frequent rewards. Let me refer you to three facte 
illustrative of my meaning. Can you doubt the ecstatic 
state of Archimedes when he jumped from the bath and 
ran home, oblivious of his nudity, crying Eureka P Or is it 
to be doubted that Franklin felt something of the same 
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kind when he identified lightning with electricity, and when 
^lis friends had to force him away from his experiment lest 
the fluid should strike its devotee to the ground? And 
must we not say that Kepler was thrilled with joy and with 
awe when, establishing the truth of his conceptions, his 
celebrated laws, by rigid mathematical demonstration, he 
exclaimed, " God, I think Thjr thoughts after Thee ! " 

Some young men, especially if they possess a little more 
than ordinary ability, take up the notion that minds of 
genius — as it is called — have no need to work as ordinary 
men have. And, run away with by this notion, they do not 
work, lest forsooth their friends should give them no credit 
for genius. But a greater mistake was never made than to 
think that any mind can grow, or become great, or possess 
the use of its powers, without work. For while the fact is 
undoubted that some minds have greater native vigour than 
others, and while it is also undoubted that some are superior 
to others, not because of any inherent difEerenoe of mind, 
but because of the difference in the weight, that is the 
quantity, or in the quality of their brain, or both ; it is still 
more undoubted, by all whose opinions on the subject are 
worth anything, that no mind, however great its power, or 
however high the eminence it attained, ever reached this 
eminence at a bound, or ever possessed the use of its powers 
without arduous labour. No doubt there have been cases in 
which men have suddenly burst upon the world, in a blaze 
of brilliant dazzling light ; but though sudden to the world, 
the secret history of such men has invariably disclosed the 
fact that the fire had been long kindling, and the com- 
bustibles long in gathering. Do not then, young men, 
fritter away the morning of your life, or waste your oppor- 
tunities, from supposing that you can ever attain anything 
worth possessing without habits of study, or these without 
arduous and incessant work. 

We shall get a clearer conception of our Gubject if we 
set forth to our minds the design of study, that is, yfhat are 
the ends it should attain. So far as we have got the con- 
ception that it is work, we have made an advance ; still the 
notion is but vague. For there is much work that cannot be 
•distinguished as study because worthless, and there are 
workers who are nevertheless but laborious triflers. The 
primitive meaning of study is to pursue, and as to pursue 
•implies an object of pursuit, the very term involves tnat to 
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study is to set before the mind some object and steadily 
pursue it. If, again, we look at the conventional or current 
use we shall find that it embodies this primary fact. To 
study, in common parlance, is to apply the mind to some 
subject till it is mastered. It is to examine and con in 
order to learn, and it is also to convince ourselves by inves- 
tigation and thought of the truth or falsehood of any subject 
to which we apply ourselves. But if we were to rest here 
we should still have but' obscure notions of our subject. 
Let us then more minutely examine it, so as to be able to 
answer what we mean by study, and what is the character 
of a student. Now this, it strikes one, will appear from 
considering its fourfold design. 

The lowest aim of study is by the application of attention 
and memory to furnish the mind with knowledge, and witli 
the materials of a higher culture. By attention is meant 
the withdrawing of the mind from other things to the one 
thing it is intended to learn. In learning this thing, what- 
ever it may be, there will be employed various faculties of 
the mind, or, if it please you better, the mind will engage 
in several distinct operations. Now attention is simply the 
condition of the faculty at the moment of its exercise. In 
other words, it is to say that the faculty is doing its work 
at the moment. The next moment some other faculty may 
be required, and if it is forthcoming at the right moment in 
its right order, then we say that it too is in the state of 
attention, and if this goes on consecutively and completely 
to the end, then we say that the mind has been in the state 
of attention. When a subject has been thu^ acquired, it is 
the office of the memory to retain it, and to have it forth- 
coming whenever required. Now, in such an act of study 
as this, the test that we apply to its value is the amount of 
knowledge that has been acquired. It is true that such a 
continuance of effort secures to the mind itself a certain 
advantage, but it is not this advantage that is the aim, but 
the possession of knowledge. And this we regard as the 
lowest result of study. 

A higher design, with a corresponding result, of true 
study, is the discipline of the mind itself. Such discipline 
when complete includes three things. 

The first mark of a disciplined mind is the mastery it has 
of its several powers. These powers are entirely under the 
control of the will, and they can be bent at any time to any 
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work, and for any length of time, as far as physical condi- 
tions will admit. They are also so under control that a subject 
of thought can be taken up and pursued day by day, for 
months together, each day commencing at the point of 
suspension of the preceding day. The second mark of a 
disciplined mind is the condition of the faculties themselves. 
Each has been rendered more acute, each has been endued 
with great vigour. There has been nothing one-sided in its 
development, but the mind can not only control its opera- 
tions, but can strenuously exert its several powers. The 
third mark of a disciplined mind is its power of original 
thinking. The mind generally is occupiea with the labours 
of other minds, a very valuable thing truly, but that mind 
gives up its birthright that yields itself solely to this, and 
does not itself exercise an originating or creative power. 

Now this design of study is more important both in its 
nature and results than the former. Not that you can 
accomplish it without the former, nor can you secure the 
former without, to some extent, securing the latter. Still, of 
two students, the one who measures his progress by ascer- 
tainable results, that is, by the knowledge he possesses, is 
not such a student, and has not as valuable an estate, as he 
who measures it by what he can do. Two persons may go 
through the same amount of muscular exertion in a day, 
one in breaking stones, and the other in well-directed 
gymnastics. But they are not in the same state at the end 
of the day. 'Tis true, the one can point to aheap of stones, 
though that is not all the result, only that which is measur- 
able, and the other cannot. But can any one doubt that for 
the purposes of life, activity, vigour, and command of his 
limbs, the latter is the better of the two ? 

Another design of study is to give a right tone and 
direction to the ordinary current of thought and feeling, and 
to make the mind the master and not the servant of the 
brain. This design is really involved in the other two, but 
it requires a distinct notice because of its importance. At 
Greenwich Observatory there is a table on which is placed 
some prepared paper, and this paper is under the point of an 
instrument, which by its ever-varying motion records the 
direction and force of the magnetic current of the earth for 
every* instant of time. Now suppose that a similar process 
could be applied to mind. Suppose that an infallible trans- 
cript could be made of the varying currents of idea and 
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flentimmit and thought and feeling which ordinarily occupy 
a mind not under the control of a vigorous will, nor euduea 
with habits of study. What a poor, paltry, meagre, con- 
temptible condition it would depict! Or, to change the 
illustration, suppose that by some mode of mental photo- 
graphy every successive phase of the mind could be pictured, 
what poor shrivelled pigmies would most men be found! 
" Doth any man doubt," says the father of modern science, 
^' that if there were taken out of men's minds vain opinions, 
flattering hopes, false valuations, imaginations as one would, 
and the like, but it would leave the minds of a number of 
men poor shrunken things ? " 

The highest result of study is to place the mind under law, 
and to set it free — under the law of wise, constant, and 
ennobling thought — free from all that is debasing and grovel- 
ling in association and habits. Our fathers well understood 
this value of study by calling their schools " free ; " not 
because they had no fees to pay, but because they had learned 
that learning, study, and education alone make men free. 

A few practical suggestions on subjects of study and the 
use of books will still further illustrate our subject, and 
serve to set forth some special modes of study. 

First as to Subjects of Study. There is a kind of advice 
often offered with which we can go but part of the way. 
It is based on the fact that although all minds are alike in 
their general features, yet there is a great diversity among 
them as to the strength of particular powers. Hence some 
are fitted to excel in one thing, and some in another. 
Hence the advice to give your attention chiefly to those 
things in which you have a reasonable prospect of excelling. 
Now this is good advice with a limitation. If what has 
been said about the inertia of mind is true, then your dis- 
like of a subject may proceed from this, and not from any 
inaptitude in yourself. Hence, you may carry the maxim 
of considering your idiosyncrasy too far. Such a rule may 
become a mere screen of indolence, a mere excuse for idle- 
ness. You should hestitate to reject a good subject because 
you do not like it. You should bring yourself to like it 
be determined to like it. Work at it till you like it. By 
doing so you will be preserved from an exaggerated esti- 
mate of any branch of study — a fault to which those are 
liable who confine themselves too exclusively to a particular 
class of subjects. 
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A second remark ob the clioice of giibjecU is, 3*ou muut 
Temcmber that there ia the same difference in them as 
food, some are more nDnriBhing than others. The Ga 
remark applies to autliors. Two meo, dealing with tha 
same subject, do not in a given time set forth the same 
amount of aliment. Be careful then, not only that the 
anbjecta are nutritive, but that the autbors are stimulating, 
for instance, if reading theology, avoid the frotliy, super- 
ficial wiiting of the present time, and go back to the days 
of the giants. Make yourselves masters of " Pearson on 
the Creed," " Butler'a Analogy," " Howe's Living Temple," 
and the works of Hooker, Still inglleet, John Goodwin, 
South, Barrow, and such tike. While on thui point, let me 
say that if young men would form the habit of study, they 
must not read easy literature, books that demand no effort, 
such as many of t)ie serials, and most of the fictions in cir- 
culation. Nor must they read much of ephemeral interest, 
like the " leaders " in newspapers. When they do such 
tilings, it should be as a relief from things on hand wbicb 
require a long and heavy pull. 

A third remark is, avoid books that profess to give royal 
roads to learning, that put forth pretensions of makmg 
things easy, which they usually do by leaving out the diffi- 
culties ; BO that the student who trusts to them often finds 
tliat be has not only not mastered the subject, but has laid 
up difficulties in the way. The only way of making a 
subject easier is by baving it treated on a good method, 
and in a careful graduation. No one ever becomes a 
student b^ shirking diiSculties. But many are prevented 
from attaining what they might by aiming at too much at 
a time. Let us take a lesson from the way a judici< 
mother trains her little one. Not able to walk, he is 1 

. carpet, and a ball or other plaything is placed where 
the child, on full stretch, can touch it with the tips of 
his fingers, and he is then encouraged to stretch and 
stretch until the prize is grasped. So do you. Let there 
■ a subject that you can just touch, as it were, with tha 

s of your mental tingera, and then make efEort after effort 

I it has become your own. Or, to vary the figure, bring 
the pedestal that you are building for yourself, not 
rubble and slush, but large, massive, well-cut stones, that , 
require all your strength to lift and carry, and an extra ■ 
effort to put them in their place. 
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Another impoi-tant thing is to approach each subject of 
scudy from the proper standpoint. Students of any subject 
are of all grades. Some are novices, just entering on the 

Eath ; others have advanced on the way ; while others 
ave completed the course. Now there will be found in 
the world of literature books to suit each class, and it must 
be obvious that some that would be very proper books for 
one class must be very unsuitable for anotlier. There are 
few things so necessary for young men as getting the 
right books, or beginning at the right point. There are 
many books and many subjects that cannot be studied until 
other books or other subjects have been mastered. E.g.^ 
some of Emerson's writings, or of Carlyle*s, must be either 
unintelligible or very misleading to such as have been un- 
prepared to grapple with them by a previous course of 
psychological, ethical, or other study. Such writings have 
often a fascination about them to a certain order of minds ; 
but it is a fascination growing out of what they do not 
understand, for many admire in proportion to their want of 
comprehension. But really the conduct we now condemn 
is as silly as would be that of a French lad wishing to 
learn English, first addressing himself to the pages of 
Milton or those of Locke. 

Now as to the Use of Boohs. First, do not be ambitious 
to read many books. It is not the amount of his reading 
that makes a student, but the quality. Two evils flow from 
reading many books. One is the habit of passing over a 
book to see what is said, rather than to examine its truth. 
So that reading becomes a device for passing away time, 
instead of an instrument of personal improvement ; while of 
such a practice we may say with Butler, " that there is no 
time spent with less thought, than great part of that which 
is spent in such reading ; " and the consequence almost in- 
variably is, that the reader of many books has a much 
lighter mind, and one not nearly so vigorous as the reader 
of few. That is, one good book thoroughly mastered in a 
given time yields more than a dozen read through in the 
same time. 

But another evil grows out of the practice of reading 
many books cursorily, rather than a few well. There comes 
not only the indisposition to read with thought, but the 
inability to do so. The mind gets burdened, the facult/es 
get clogged, and the e£fort to move is as vain as it would be 
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for a gymnast whose limbs were shackled with heayy 
weights. Perhaps no better instance could be adduced 
than tliat of the late Mr. Buckle. For quantity of philo- 
bopliic and scientific reading, he perhaps never had his 
equal. Every page of his writings is crowded with indica- 
tions ol: his vast lore ; at the same time there is abundant 
evidence of the want of power of real thought, often ludi- 
crously shown in statements that prove he had not caught 
the sense of the author on whom he is animadverting, or 
the principles of a system on which he is dealing out sweep- 
ing condemnation. 

Second, eLVoid fast reading, that which springs from the 
desire to get through a book, and which in operation is an 
obstacle to that careful and attentive reading, without which 
you had better not read at all. To youn^ students we would 
say, that no book is worth reading that is not worth reading 
three times ; and for the young student we would lay down 
the rule that every book should be read three times. After 
reading a book, you should be able to give its general scope 
and mode of treatment. You should be able to state any- 
thing that the author holds, to recall the places where it is 
treated, and to show how it is illustrated or argued ; and 
you should be able to state the grounds on which you assent 
to his views or dissent from them. Now we hold that 
these three things are, for the young student, best pursued 
separately. Hence we would have a book first read through 
consecutively with attention. At the end of every three or 
four pages, the reader to close his book and review what he 
has read; and also frequently to write from memory a 
synopsis of what he has read, with occasionally a fuller 
statement. At the end of a chapter he should do the same, 
and also at the end of a part or book, if his author has so 
ordered the treatment of his subject. After going through 
a book in this way, we would have the studeift read it by 
its index, and if the book has no index, let it be a part of 
his plan in the first reading to make one. Reading by the 
index brings before the student all the places where a topic 
is treated, and helps him to form correct opinions of his 
author's views. Often by this means obscurities are cleared 
up, weak points are strengthened, and what may have 
appeared objectionable does not remain so. After thus 
making himself master of what a book contains, the higher 
end remains — to sit in judgment upon it, to read it as a 
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concIuBiveaesu or iQconscquencc of ita argument?. In 
doing this, two rules Bhonld ever be present to the nuDd. 
First, while we avoid a captious spirit, we muat not be too 
hoaty to accept what we read. For an indispenaable rule 
in study ia to bold tlie tnind in doubt, to put one's self in 
the position, not of an antagonist, but of one who wishes 
to find the truth, and not merely to be convinced. If this 
is not done, there is the danger of passing over too readily 
weak arguments, or of accepting cunclusiona on insufGcient 
grounda. A secouJ rule in reading ia, not to allow our- 
selves to be too much influenced by authority. That a 
person who has given much attention to a subject ia in 
favour of it is a reason, and a very strong reason, why wa 
should lieaitate to reject it — why we should hold our judg- 
ment in suspense, but can be no reason for our accepting 
it without suflicient proof. It may be that the proof m 
complete, that it is irrefutable, but if it ia not to ua, it is 
not truth to na. 

Finally, to the right use of books we most read by 
topics. No mode of study ia more valuable, but it can bo 
only indicated. All acience or knowledge is distribufabia 
into certain and uucerlain, the first including all thoae 
Bubjects in which the moat perfect relianco can be placed 
on the procesa and on the result ; the second comprising 
all other branches of liunan investigation^many of them 
being of the utmost importance to human well-being. 

Now it is well to underatand in what the uncertainty of 
theae things consists. It does not exist in the things them- 
selves. For instance, it may be uncertain to you or to me, 
whether the ground of moral obligation is in the fitness of 
things or in tho will of God, but there can bo no un- 
certainty in the thing itself, it must be either in one or the 
other ; that is, it must either be true that a thing is right 
because God wills it, or that God wills it bccauae it is right. ' 
Hence it follows that things that are absolutely certain in 
themselves are uncertain to ua, either because of our in- 
adequate knowledge, or because our powers are inferior to 
he task. 

But besides these grounds (if nncertainty, there are 
others proceeding from the medium in which truth i 
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T cominiiiiicated. That nediam ib langnnge. . 
Now language, e^tcept in the certain ecieQces, ie never 
fised or a constant quantity. For no two men does any oi 
term contain precisely the same thing. Hence it is always , 
uncertain in reading any book whether you have got all the 
meaningj or the precise meaning, of the author. 

It is m the light of Ihese acttnowiedgod facts that ¥ 
hold there is no better plan to approximate towards tnith 
llian to do what we have celled reading by topics. Sunpose, ; 
for instance, yon are a etudent of theology, and let us 
further snppoBO that yon are going to master the argnment* , 
for the existence of God. Collect all the books yon caa, 
that contain tbia, or part of this argument. Then, as tha 
complete argument embraces several distinct points, t&Ve 
one of these points and work it up through all your aotbors. . 
Bring together all they Bay. Compare every etatemen^ 
every assertion, and every piece of reasoning. You will , 
find as the result, first, that yonr mind ia clear on tbe point 
itself. YoQ have been saved from half-notions, from 
vague notions, and from mistaken notioLS, because i 
author has helped you to correct or supplement another.. 
Secondly, you will find yourself in poBseasion of an im- 
pregnable position, nhich yon may use as a post for a 
further advance. Thus proceed with every point, until the 
whole argument has become your own. 
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BXAUFLES 09 NOTES OF LESSONS. 

1. CoLOTiB. Age 4—6. 
FuTpOK — Exircise of pere^live and eoneeptive /acuWy. 

1. Colour and its Ubeb. 1. Show teveral colours. Lead 
to the diEtinction between colours. Some bright — otheim 
glaring— others dull ; some pleasant — others disagreeable. . 

2. Show pariicular colour— ask for others like it. Ohiid>I 
ren to be led to notice the diiferencea in shade in ttM 
examples given, 
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3. Lead the children to discover the use of colours, to 
distingnish objects, to refresh the eye. 
. II. (Colours CHANasD bt Combination. Exhibit primary 
colours— mix — watch the result. Children to state what 
they have observed. Mixture of different colours produces 
a new colour. 

III. Change of Coloub by Heat, &c. A piece of 
bread toasted — of beef fried — ^paper singed. Change of 
colour in leaves, grass, flowers. Change in dress, stone, &c. 

2. Spider's Web. Age 7 — 9. 

Purpose — Exercise of conceptive faculty j and of sense of 

relation, 

1. Intboduction. Compare spider and fly. Differences 
and resemblances. Spider intended to live on the fly. 
Compensation, — compare with lion-ant. 

II. Web. 1. Made of fine threads, each thread com- 
posed of thousands of finer ones. How were the threads 
made? Notice abdomen, spinnerets, and bags of gummy 
silk. Each spinneret contains one thousand holes — notice 
also the strength of the thread — make an experiment with 
one. 

2. How is the thread fastened to the wall p Show that 
the broader the surface, the more points of contact, and 
the firmer the hold — compare with the roots of a tree^ 
spinnerets pressed to the wall, hence there are four or 
five thousand points of contact. 

3. Let the web now be described. Seems curiously inter- 
woven, yet the threads distinct. How possible to accom- 
plish this ? If any have observed the process, help them to 
describe it ; if not, excite their curiosity— encourage them 
to state how they think it could be done ; then proceed to 
show how. 

III. Use of the Web. 1. Notice the cocoon — ^the hiding- 
place— compare with hiding-place of the house spider. 

2. A thread touched — the spider rushes out. How does 
it know ? Notice its sense of touch. 

3. Victim cannot escape. Why the victim held fast and 
the spider not ?^ Notice the difference between the threads 
leading to the hiding-place, and those which cross them— 
touch them slightly with a needle and watch the effect — 
notice also the hairs on its feet, which the spider can erect at 
pleasure. 



4. What the spicier does with ita Tietim. Does it cast ont 
the CELrcasB like tae lioQ-ent? 

IV. Moral. Why should one animal thaa live apoa 
another ? Notice the iertnent of a large number of 9t(a. 

3. The Hasd. Class I. Age 11—14. 
PurpOM — To ihom God's wisdom and detign. 

I. iNTRODmrriON. Draw rapidly from the children, bf 
queationB, all they koow about the hand ; ita position—^ 
Uie estremitf of the arm ; its parte — booes, joints, Ac. 

II. How THE Hand 13 FITTED TO QRASP. By holding Boms 
object firmly in the hand, ehow ita power to graep. What 
contrivances give it this power ? Let them look at their own 
hands, and notice the diuerence in the length of the fingers 
when straight, thongb they are the flime when bent. If this 
were not the case, we could not close our hands — henca 
couid not have a firm grasp. When the hand is shut, the 
fingers fit closely into the palm. By reference to children 
making a drinking-aup of their hands, show the palm forma 
a hollow. It has a firm support — four bonea firmly strapped 
together. Notice also thickneaa of cuticle. When graspmg, 
we bend the fingers. By supposing the conaequence, it 
made of whalebone, show the use of joints. By comparing 
with the hinges on a door, which enable it to move back- 
wards aud forwards, show that they are rightly termed 
hinge-joints. Explain, by means of a diagram, the structara 
of the binge -joint— made by a projection in one bone fitting 
into a groove in another, formed by two projections. la 
grasping, the thnmb presses on the fingers, and tightens the 
hold. What contrivance enables ns to have this power? 
The fifth bone of the palm is left loose from the other four. 
Recapitulate the Tsrious contrivances for grasping. What 
other power has the hand? 

III. How IT IS FITTED TO PICK DP. Notice that we 
bring the thumb into contact with every finger, not only 
singly, but also in combination. Contrast with the footf 
which haa not the power of picking up, WhyP Attempt 
to pick up something without ueing the thumb, — Comparo 
with the squirrel, which holds up its food with both hands, 
becanse its thumb has not the opposing power. 

Notice adaptation of the fingers for picking op the m<Mt 
minute object. The nails — hard, horny, and destitute ' 
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Reeling, Infer, from the ease with which a ring paesee over 
tiie finger nt the end, tlmt the end hone tapers, bo fitting the 
hand to pick np any object however Emalh 

IV. Delicacy OP Touch. Now let ua see what gives the 
hand this delicacy of touch, — a blind person becomea familiar 
with the ahape of esteroal objects by touching them. There 
are rowa of little nerves arranged at the end of eacli finger, 
Vhich carry impressions to the brain. Compare with the 
irires of the electric telegraph. When the nervea are ex- 
poeed we feel pain. How is this prevented 'i The anter 
ekin or cnticle conU.inH no nerves— hence has no feeling ; 
it is very thin— therefore does not interfere with the work 
of the nerves. 

4. Sponge. A lesson for young children. 

I, Show sponge — apeak of its uses and appearance, to 
ing out its quslitiea. 

1. Used in WiSHlNO. Sponge soft, yielding, and elastic ; 
if hard, it would hurt ; soft, easily pressed ; can have it very 
wet, or only a little. Advantage? Recovers its shape. — 
Compare with india-rubber, whalebone, and steel. 

2. Absorbs and holds water. How does sponge hold itp 
— Compare with can containing little holes — porous ; com- 
pare with bread and with akin ; contrast with net, lace, or 
tiasket. Apply sponge and bread to water. Notice effect. 
Holes become smaller through the pressure of the water. 
Experiment, — water runs up into sponge. Compare tallow 
up the wick of a candle. 

II. What it is, asd wiieke foond. 1. Compare mineral, 
Tegetable, and animal suhstaneea. Which is sponge moat 
like ? Come to sea-ahore — south of Europe. Much sponge 
on rocks — made in the sea. 

, 2. How made ? A little animal— looks like a drop of the 
jwhite of an egg—fhali on soa—faetena itself to a rock — 
throws out a thread and fastens it round itself^ — then another 
and another, and so on. 

3. What does it make it for?— Compare with snail and 
with oyster. Sponge a. honae — the eponge-maker stops at 
home. 

6. The Ccticlb. A Uttonfor afirit elatt. 
I* I. Btbcctdbi. 1. The cuticle IB 8, tb.v(i,w;\avti»(!NKs™wo^ 
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elastic membrane, which with themucoas coat is spread bver 
the external surface of the cutis, composed of solia albumen. 
State that it is thought to be simply the outer siurface of 
the mucous coat, in scales, layers, and laminae. 

2. By passing a needle between it and the cutis, and by 
paring the nails, show that it is destitute of feeling ; hence 
mf er the absence of nerves. 

3. By reference to perspiration', show that it must contain 
small yessels or ducts through which the perspiration passes. 

4.. It is subject to constant waste by friction, and often by 
accident portions are removed, which are renewed with great 
rapidity. How ? By a diagram explain the structure of the 
cutis, with especial reference to its secreting the raucous 
coat, and show that this secretion is continually proceeding. 

II. Uses. 1 . It is a sheath for restraining organic actions ; 
thus it restrains exhalation ; it protects from Uie absorption 
of poisonous substances. 

2. Draw attention to the nerves. Why brought to the 
surface of the body ? The mind to become acquainted with 
external world. If the nerves were exposed, insufferable 
pain would be the result. The cuticle protects from pain,^- 
yet is so thin as to admit of sensation. 

3. Infer also that it is a defence against friction. If the 
nerves were exposed, friction would produce great pain. 

4. Bring out from observed facts, that the use of any 
part thickens it, till it becomes like horn. This thickening, 
though comparatively rapid, may not be quick enough ; 
refer to the blistering of the hands and feet ; infer that blisters 
are a warning to desist. 

5. Notice that the parts most exposed to pressure and 
friction are thicker than other portions, otherwise exertion 
would have been impossible. 

6. Bible Lesson-^Jacob a Cheat. 

I. The Stobt. Introduction — ^Tell the story — Isaao 

likely to die — Desires to leave the 
blessing Gh>d had promised to Abra- 
ham — Isaac designs it for Esau — ^Was 
Isaac wrong, he right ? — Bring out that he has been 

chosen by God, and ought to leave the 

choice to God— Isaac was precipitant 

Now the points bf the story, fisau 
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to hnnt — Rebekah'a proposal— Jacob's 




hesitation— His mother's scheme— Ita 




STicceBS — Esau's return —Threats — 




Jacob's flight. 


II. LE3so>je. 


I. Tell of a little boy afraid to do 


■1. Some not flir^d 


wrong lest found out— Some not afraid^ 


toaio. 


to do wrong, only afraid of being found ' 




out — Compare with Joseph — He afraid 




of sin —Like which was Jacob ?— Notice 




his answer to his mother — Therefore 




not afraid of sin, only of being found 
out. 

2. Tell of little boy in garden, and 


8. Sin first in the 


h«(.rt. 


the peach— Afraid to take itleetfound 




out — In intention a thief— Intention in 




the heart— Sinned in his heart— Apply 
to Jacob. 

3. Describe a lad doing wrong — 


B, Sin destroys 


'. peftoo of mind. 


Looks about— Slops to lie ten— Appears 




afraid — Yon say ha is nnhappy — No 




peace of mind— See Jacob before Isaac 




—Notice with what a fearful, faltering. 




hesitating step he approaches the door 




—When in, ha dares not look up— Nor 




go near till he is told — He casta aniiona 




glances at the door— How glad to get 


" 


away 1 — Gnilt destroys peace. 


4. Sinoer often 


4. Describe a case of fraud where it 


overreach 63 liini- 


falls on the defrauder— Such parties 


Belf. 






—He became a wanderer. 


7. Bible Lesso.'s— Tee Hobbible Pjt, 1 


PBa.ll. 2. AgoU-13. 1 


1. Ehblbii. 1. Describe a. tropical clime and its animale, | 


atroDg and fierce ; 


catch them, pits are dug [ these pits ■ 


axe traps. 


■ 


2. Picture out the locality and scenery of one of these | 


trspa ; it must be 


in tha haunts of wild animals ; snoh ■ 


Animals like conces 


Iment, hence they lurk in buahea, long ■ 


graaa, Ac. Now sei 


the Irap. la the midst of a compara- 1 


tivt ^aste, there i 




■ 


i 



I 



prodactioDB of a. tropiC:iI clime ; this spot, so enticicg, ii 
the movth of thepit. 

3. Caught in the trap, the animttl is shnt out from all the 
enjoyments of life and liberty. 

4. DeBcribe the state of the pit ; so many animals have 
perished tliere, tltat the bottom of tlie pit ia a masH of putre- 
faction ; hence it ia a horrible pit, and any one caught is it 
will die a horrible death. 

5. The pit dug in clay, Dothing to take hold of, no firm 
Btanding, no means of escape ; and therefore help must 
CDme from \nthont. 

II. Applicatiom. 1. Sin — a trap for the soul, set by onr 
enemy the devil. 

2. Sin — very alluring ; enticing, seems more desirable, at 
the time, than anything else ; bo to Eve, " when she saw that 
the tree was pleasant, and to be desired." 

3. Sin— a pit of foul thoughts, hateful deeds, maliciona 
words, followed by death. Describe the death of sin,-— 
separation from all that is lovely, beantiful, and good, 
on earth and in heaven ; shut up with all that is fonl, vil^ 
and abominable. 

Picture out vividly the contrast between in the pit and ovt 
of it ; between death and life. Let the water of life, in its 
thonoand atreama gushing from the throue of God, sparkle 
before their eyes, let the eternal anthem and choma thrill in 
their ears ; and then let the darkness of hcU be felt^ 
made more horridly dismal by the clank of the chain, 
the gnash of rage, and the wail of despair. 

4. From Horn. vii. draw out that a sinner under con. 
viction of sin feels as if wi this horrible pit ; he knows that 
lis companions Tirno are foul thoughts and desires, and hv 
Vpecta nothing better than eternal death. 

h. Show that a sinner in this state makes many effort! 
towards deliverance ; he refrains from sin, reads the Gibtei, 
prays, fasts, performs penance — but all are of no avail. 
Deliverance must come from without. David says, "ffa 
brought mo np also out of the horrible pit." Paul says, " O 
wretched man that I am 1 who shall deliver raa from the 
body of this death ? I thank Gad through Jesus Ghriat our 
Lord." Peter says, " Neither is there salvation in any other t 
for there is none other name under hcaveD given amonf 
men, whereby we must be saved." 

Deliverance is through Christ alone. 

Are you out of the pit ? 
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e. Bible Lessoh. Matt. vii. 19. 

p " EveiT tree that bripfleth noC forth good tnnt is hewn daivD, nd «■! 
[ bilfl ths dre.^ Campara Urktt. iii. 10. 

1. The FrauRK. 1. A man lias on orchard ; lie has the 
choicest trees ; he watches it with great care, he dreBses it, 
he pranefi every tree of all that will hinder ita growth, he 
spends all his time in it, he raarka the growth of every tree. 
— What does he eipect after all liis time spent, lahour, 
trouble, Ac? 

2. A tree is among the Dnraber that year after year hears , 
no good fruit. He pays particular attention to it. The tree 
improves in its looks, it blossoms heautlfully, he hopes, he 
watchea. At last the fmit cornea, bnt, as before, the beauty 
flies in the blossom, and the fruit that it bears ia dried and 
useleea. 

3. He determioes to cut down the tree. His band is 
lifted with the aso ready to fulfil his will, — but a gentle 
band is laid on his—his neighbour expostulates. He lela it 
(Jone B short time longer, hoping it will improve. 

4. The same symptoms tlie next year, and again and 
again the same fruit ; and at last the axe is applied ; aiod 
the tree that did not produce " good frait ia hewn down, and 
.«»Bt into the fire." 

, II. ApfLicATioN 1. Every one in the Christian church 
lie a tree — a membeT, God haa placed ua in the midst of 
• everything that is good, and calculated to improve our lives, 

and lead us into the way that ends in eternal life. He 

expects good fruit from us. 

2. Some trees do not produce this good fmit. Qod watches 
over them with great care and love. Tear after year they 
go on in the same manner. He lets them remain. God ia 
just — justice calls aloud for their deetroction, hut God is 
merciful ;— Hia mercy for years stays Hie justice. He loves 
the sinner, but hates the sin. — " How shall I give thee up, 
Ephraim ?" — "My bowels are turned towards him." 

3. God spares the man for the intercession of His Son ; 
'Christ shows Hia wounda for Him — He prays for the con- 

nee of the man's life. 

Mercy is at last withheld. The sinner has ran the 
extent of his life and his sins ; Christ withholds His plead- 
ings ; — justice, BO long delayed, overtaltes him, when, per- 
haps, he least expects it ; and, like the tree, he ia — * —*" 



the fire tbat bumeth foi ever and ever, never agikin to know 
the mercj o£ an afTeDded God. 
Children, are you bringiog forth good fruits ? 

9. Notes fob ScEirrnnE Re*din(?. 
Mitt. ivii. 24— 27. Age 11— 13. 

I. Words add Allubiohs to be explained. 1. Ce^atr- 
nawa. This was the ordinarf residoDce of our Iiord ud 
His family during the period of His ministry. See Matt, ir, 
13, and heBoe account for their applioation. Compare 
with Luke ii. 3, 4, and hence infer tliat the tribute i — 
demanded was oot of the same kind. 

7^-ibuU. Espkin the difierence between "tribute "and 
"tax." Compare "custom" and "dues." Compare Luka 
ii. 1—3 with Matt, iiii, 17—20, in order to get the scrip- 
tural nse of the term " tribute," 

" Jesns prevented him." Peter cornea in anxious to inform 
faia Master of the demand for the tribute, when Jeeua, 
be/ore he has time, introduces the matter ; thus stowing Hit 
omniHcience. Compare with Luke vii. 39, 40. 

"Of whom do the kings of the earth take custom or 
tribute ?" The argument which these words introdoo* 
shows the sense in which the term "tribute" ia used. " 
is not in the sense in which the term is nacd in Matt, x: 
17, for then the argument would have do force. Refer to 
tLe half-shekel tax for religidiia worship, Eiod, xzxviii. 
26. The tributo now demanded (didrachma) is of the i 
value, about liftcen ponce ; and was doubtless the same 
Hence the force of our Lord's words, " Tlien are the child- 

" Then are th« children free." Our Lord here asserts Hii 
Sonship. Compare John ii. 16, 

Offend. Refer to the ordinary meaning of the word, and 
show that this ia not its scriptural meaning. Cotnparo 
Matt. V. 29, 30 ; xxviii. 6, 7 ; 1 Cor. viii. 13. 

" Go tkoii to the sea," This miracle may be oonsidered 
simply as another illustration of our Lord's omniscience ; a 
it may be considered as showing that with His eovereir 
power ; in which case reference might be made to Mark 11 
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Meter, from which a caution raiglit be urged against ri 



, The passnge brings oat forcibly our Lord's poverty, 
ia the only instance on record where He eserta Hia 
1 divine power for His own personal benefit. Compare Matt. 
IT. 3, 4. Henca a Icbsoq of acquieacenoo in God's proTi- 

3. Oar Lord tnma every incident of Hia pnblio life to tbe 
advancement of His great work. In this transaction Ha 
ahowa His proper diinnily,- — 

(a) By his knowledge of what had taken place between 
[ Peter and tbe collectors. 

(bj By tbe argument that, because the tax was for the 
I Service of His Father's house, therefore He, the divine Son, 
I fras free. 

;) By the circomstanee of the fish. 
[I. Ckisf Lessons taitqht in tub Passaqe to form 
I topics of infereDce and illustration after the previous 
f explanatioD. 

I. Submission to established authority, even when that ia 
[ Vtong, if the matter is indifierent. 

I " 2. Yield our rights, suffer wrong even in onr interoonrHe 
\ Srith others, ratlier than throw hindrances in the way of their 
( ■tlvatiDQ — "lest we offend." 

10. Sketch— The Turon-b of Grace. 
Heb. iv. 16. Age 11—13. 

1. The Thbone itself. I. Here wa are told of a 
' throne j a throne, you know, is — the seat of a king. If a 

on is raised to a throne, what would you say he had 
received? Dignity. Yes, cf oonrse, we should say tliat 
dignity had been — am/erred upon him. But he has received 
more than dignity. Well, bo can now do many things that ; 
formerly he could not ; then Le has received— jioioer. (Hero 
might be shown, if necessary, the ideas connected with 
kingly authority in the lands of the Bible ; then resuming — ) 
You would say that a throne, in figurative Ur.guage, ia 
— an emblaa of power. 

2. What would you suppose anch power was for P (Vari- 
ous answers, dealing with which the children should be led 
to educe that) it is to pvnieh llie evil-iiocr. Now when 
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ft pereon vlio hu a ligbt to do bo, punitiheB tbe evil-doer, ti« 

is exercising . Well, euppose a man breaks the law, 

Eay he robs a honae ; now if be were hnowo, and no notice 
taken of him, what would the people do ? Clamour for 
justice. Yes, and if be were puniBhed, there would be 
— on etrercUe of justice. Certainl; ; then a king posaeasea 
power for purposes^o/ justice. And now we may Boy 
that athrone is anembleni of jiuRct. 

3. Well, just ao of the throne of God. It is an emblem 
of Hia— jJDioer, for God ia — aU-povserful or omidpoteat. It 
18 also an emblem of — HU jiutiee, and the Bible declares 
that justice and judgment are the habitation of His throne. 

4. But the throne npoken of in our lesson ia called — the 
ihrotie of grace. What ia graoeP Yon remember the 
apostle Paul on his way to Damascus. He was going, aa be 
had done before, to commit mnrder, but he was stopped, 
and what did he receive from God ? Pardon. Then yon 
would Bay that he was treated — ae he did not deierve; 
he deserved— jninisAmen J, but receive d^^wirdoii. Now torn 
to the first epistle to Tim. i. 14 ; what does Paul say he has 
obtained? Grace ; so that grace ia — receiving uihat wa do 
not detene, or it ia receiving — merey ,• so that grace some- 
times meaai—tnercr/, and a throne of grace will be a place 
where yon may obtain mercy. 

6. Yes, but yon remember that a throne ia alao the emblem 
oi— justice; so that a throne of grace is where you may ex- 
pect both justice and mercy. It ia where justice and mercy 
are united. You do not obtain the — one toilhaiit the other. 

6. But how can that be? Let us ace. A boy breaks a 
law, and he ia punished, that is— ^jasiice / he is pardoned, that 
ia — mercy. Now I want to know, can there be juatice and 
mercy at the same time ? No. You think the boy could not 
he both— jjunisft^d and pardoned. Neither can he ; yet 
a throne of grace is wnera there are both— ;?u»Wcfl and 
mercy. Suppose a boy to break a rule of the school, and I 
tell him to stay in, that ie—^ustiee ; if I let him go, I show 
' — merq/ ! now I want to exercise mercy, and yet bejiut. 
How can I do it ? (Here introduce tbe anecdote of the hiag 
and his son, who each lost an eye, from respect to law on tlie 
part of the father.) This acoomplished it partly, bat was 
not exactly the thing'. Well, suppose now another boy WM 
to stay in his place — then the offender might go free. Yea, 
his offence would be punbhed, but he would txcape. 
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' Now yon know that our graciouB Lord ond Saviour Jesus 
■ tSirist just did for as what wa suppose this little hoy to do 
for hia achooifellow, He suffered— m our stead. Yes, nerer 
forget when yoH read of GethsemaDe and Calvary that Jeso.i 
was — then dying in our Blead, and because o£ that— {Aers is 
a throne of grace, a throne where the guilty can be ehowo 
both— Juatice OTid meny. 

IL The Blessings dispensed. 1. What have we to come 
to this throne for? Mercy and grace. Yes, wa have 
to come for mercy — hecause we are sinners. Day by day wo 
must seek — mercy, for day by day we — ^a. Juat as we have 
been taught to pray daily, " Forgive us oor trespasses." 

2. But we are also to come for — grace. (Here show from 
the case of Paul, 2 Cor. lii. 9, that grace is sometimea used 
to signify strength.) A boy gets another hoy to do wrong, 
it may be to tell a — Zie ; now this hoy who does what another 
tells him — U a weak boy, lie cannot— I'esMitejjyita/ion. Now 
suppose God help him to do so, then we say He has given 
him — grace; grace is— /or the weak. Now, as we ate 
tempted daily, and as we are all — weak, we must come— ^or 
grace daily, 

III. The Majweu of ArPKOAca. How are we to come P 
Let us coiae— boldly. Now what sort of a person ia a bold 
person ? Yes ; he is not afraid, or a bold person is one 
—withoui fear. Then to come boldly is to come — vnihout 
ftar. Yes ; we must not — he afraid when — we come to 
God. 
m IV. Application. Have you obtained mercy? 

s AS A Shadow 



Psalm cxliv. 4. Age 11 — 13, 

/I. iNTnoDDtTTioN. "Dsys" means lifo^"a shadow" 
supposes light ; the light in the Psalmist's mind was the 
sun. Shadows are formed hy various things ; as a tree — a 
cloud— a rock— a building; but of all shadows the fol- 
lowing things may be observed : — 

II. Lessoh. I, Shadows pass quietly — the^ make no 
noise ; so oat days pass without loudly informmg na that 
they are going. 

3. Shadows leave no trace of their passage ;^so of man. 
Erery man in past ages has h^d some ruling passion, which 
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absorbed his soul and directed his eoergies; but of the 
majority of men there is nothing left to remind us of their 
existence. 

3. All shadows pass away — ^none are permanent. Some 
pass quickly, others slowly, but all pass. 80 with man. 
Childhood, youth, manhood, old age, pass away. Some are 
wasted by consumption, others are hurried by fever. 



"Or worn hj slowly rolling years. 

Or broke by siolmess in a da 
The fading glory disappears. 



Or broke by siolmess in a day, 
^he fading glory disappears. 
The short-lived beauties die away.** 

4. Some shadows record time ; not dials only. Many 
people know the time by the direction of the shadow of some 
focal object. So with man. Every day subtracts from his 
existence. 

** Every beating poise we tell 
Leaves but the numberless." 

Every recurring birthday — every New Year's mom— every 
Christian festival — should '^ teach us so to number our days 
as to apply our hearts unto wisdom." 

III. Application. Are you like the shadow of a passing 
cloud, dallying with earthly things ; or have you laid up 
your treasure in heaven ? 

12. Sketch— That Rock was Chbist. 
Exodus xvii. ; 1 Corinthians x. 4. Age 11 — 13. 

. The children of Israel, we are told— pitched in R^hidim^ 
and they were — without water. They nad travelled many 
miles, and during the journey no — water could he obtained. 
They now murmured against Moses as if — it was hie fault; 
yes, they were so angry that he thought — they would etone 
him. What would Moses wish to do if he had it in his power ? 
Supply them with water. But he could not do this, and like 
a father who hears his children cry for bread and has none 
to give them, he — is in distress^ and in his — disireee^ he — 
cries unto God, Let us try to conceive this scene. Here is 
Moses, and all around him, as far as the eye can reach, are 
multitudes of ipeoipie— perishing for want of water. Some 
fathers, who cannot bear to hear their children cry, and who 
are themselves well-nigh — exhausted^ are threatening Moses. 
And Moses — prays. 



the 
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What did Qod te]l him to do ? Take his rod and smite the 
Tock. Now Paul says that rook was Christ. What does he 
mean? Not that it wa^ — really Oirist, hct that in Home 
respects — it was like Him. Now we want to find this out, — 
how this rock was Chriet. 

1. The Eock. 1. Now I told you they liad heen tia- 
velling — inaayndUe. Tea, they had travelled over aeandy and 
stony — desert. This desert is Tioi,—flat or level, but it is nearly 
to. Bat DOW they have come to — Rephidim, to a valley at 
the foot of B range of mountains called— Snrei. Of this 
mountain you would say — tJtal it stood higher than all the 

' <ifthe country. Well, you know that Jesus Christ was a 
1, but He was also — God, and as Goi^He is higher thaa 
As then this rock was higher than everything around 
it, so Christ, because He is God, is higher than every one 
else ; therefore it may be said — that rock teas C/iriat. 

2. Most of you have read of Babylon, a city surrounded 
by very thick and high walls, none of which now remain — 
t£ey have crumbled to dust ; but if you were to go to Horeb, 
to this very rock that Moses struck, you would find it there 
Btilt, it has not — crumhled ainay. It remains — wielimiged, 
just the Banio now as when trod — by tlie feet of Moses. 
Well, you remember that it is said of Christ tbat He is the 
same—yesterday, to-day, and for ever. So, because Christ 
changes not, that — rockxaas CArisL 

3. Around the base of the rock there would be found 
small dwarfish trees ; let a storm arise, such a storm as 
BOmetimeB occurs — »n the desert; the trees might be — bloipn 
down, but the — rock would stand, and this because of its — 
tirength. Yes, a rock is an emblem ot— strength ; it cannot 
be — overcome. So of Christ ; none can — overcome Bim. 

II. Moses. 1. What had Mosea to do ? Strike the rock 7 
Whom had Moses to take with him ? The elders of Israel. 
Tea, and he had to strike the rock — in the pretence of the 
people, it was to be done— publicly, Well, you remember 
■ where Christ was crucified P Yes ; on Calvary. And there 
were present — the ehief priests and large multitudes of people. 
So that our Lord was— ptd to death in the pretence of the 
people, or He was CTMcmed—publialy. 

2. By whom was the rock to be smitten? Mosea. What 
was Moses P Leader of the Israelites, What did Moses 
gJTe to the people P Laws. Yes ; then he was theu: — law- 
giver. 8o that the rock was smitten — by the knogioer. 



I 



I 
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WhO'is the tiaelawgivetF Qod. Yes ; as Moses was Uw- 

f'var to tbe Jews, God is — the true Lawgiver to the toorld, 
7 irhom waa Ghriet BmitteoP Turn to Isa. liii. 4,8,10; 
Zech, liv. 7 ; and to Matt, xivi. 31. Now you would say 
that— Chrut icae mnitten by God, or that He was smitten by 
the Amne—Lav>giver. 

Ill, The People. 1. Of what were the people inwantP 
Water. They aaid to Moses— gfoe u« water that toe may 
drink. Tlie people were now — in the desert, where water — 
u ecarce and Taluable. Tea ; yoa know that sometimes 
travellera wpuld not part with a cup of water— /or bagt of 
gold. Sometimes travellera kill the camels to get— (fte water 
in their tlomaak). Yea, a lion in want of water baa been 
)s.nawa~ta pass hU prey. Hagar yoa know left— iiAmaeJ 
lest abe should see him die. Now seeing water is sa—neces- 
tary, you would say that the people— wouii perish if lliey 
did not obtain it. Yea; they were— jiei-uAinp. And if Moses 
had not struck the rock — all must have perished ; to the 
striking of the rock therefore — thej/ owed their livet. Well, 
you know that we bis— all sinner*, and the Bible BayB—tAal 
ai einnera we must periih, the sinner — mint die. But then 
you know that— Christ died in our stead. Had not Chriat 
died — we all must have perislied. Then aa the people — 
woulA have perished if Moses had not struck the rock, so we 
must have perished if Christ had not died. Therefore- f Aol 
rock was Chriit. 

2. When the rock was struck, how macb water came out ? 
Enough for all the people. Yea, you would say that the — 
supply was auffident. Yes; the water did nat— dribble out, 
h\i.i—gvshed out. It did not come out in Bmall streams — 
hut as large rivers. There was sufBcient for all, for those — 
that were near, and for those — that were far away, — for the 
yoDDg and for the old. Yea ; even those that were ready to 
stone Moses— Aod aectes to it. So we are told of Christ 
that He tasted death— /or every man. That His blood — 
deanselhj^om all sin. That He saves — to the uttermost. 
Yea ; you know that we were lately reading of a king that 
caused tbe streets of Jerusalem— to /ow dmim viith blood. 
He came to God — and was saved. There woa a man riding 
to Damascus to persecute the saints of God ; he was ar- 
rested on his journey ; — he repented — and was saved. Thei9 
the jailer who fastened Paul and Silos in the atocka ; 
' ' ' ■ taved. In yonder room atand* a 



K restea on Iiu 
^L was the jail< 
^H be repented 
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woman beliind Jesua— she stoops and waelics Ilis feet with 
her tears, and wipes them with her hair ; the woman, wlia 
WS5 a sinner — was saved. And ;ou remember that John 
saw io heaven — a multitude vjhich no man could miniber; 
and when he asked, Whence came they ? you remember 
ho was io\A— that tlietj had eome out n/ even/ kindred, and 
nation, and people, and tongue, and had washed their robei 
and made them vrhUe in the blood of the Lamb. Yea ; the 
first hitman spirit that entered heaven, and that was— ^^fg ; 
and all others, owe tlieir admiisaion there — to Clirwt alone. 
Then just as there came out from the rock a^ supply for 
all the people, bo the death of Christ licB^provided aaU 
eationftir all. 

3. Again ; any one tliat would be saved from perishing 
must come and drink of the water ; so any one tbat would 
be saved from sin must oorao to Christ. 

4, But there miglit be a little boy far away from the 
water, so weak that lie eould not reach it, or ao ignorant as 
to know nothing of it. How could he he saved from 
perishing ? One who had drunk of the water himself might 
bring the little boy to tbe water, or take some to him. Just 
so when people are saved they try to bring others to Christ, 
Ton rememoer Philip found Christ and then sought 
Nathan acl. 

Revise. 1. That as the rock was higher than the sur- 
rounding country, ao Christ is superior tu all. 2. That as a 
roct remains the same age after age, so Christ is the sami 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 3. That os tbe storms and 
the tempeets of the desert cannot overcome the rock, bo no 
one can overcome Christ. 4. Tiiat as the rock was smitten 
publicly, BO tbe death of Christ was in the presence of in- 
numeiablo witnesses. 5. Tliat as the rock was smitten by 
the lawgiver, Moaea, bo Clirist was smitten by the true 
lawgiver, Qod, 6. That as the people would have per- 
ished if the rock bad not been struck, so we if Christ bad 
not died. 7. That as there was an abundant supply for all 
the people, so there is salvation for all men in Christ. 
8, Toat aa none could be saved from perishing but those 
who drank, eo none can be saved from sin and hell but those 
who come to Christ. 9. That as those who bad been re- 
lieved would assist others, ao all who are saved will striva 
s help others. 
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13. Scripture Geography. The Chosen Inheritance. 
Deuteronomy xi. 10—12. Age 11—13. 

We have here a brief description of the land of Pales- 
tine, then chiefly known as the land of — Canaan, Why so 
called ? Gen. x. 15—20. At the time spoken of here it was 
in the possession of the Canaanites. Whose was it now to 
become ? On what ground did they lay claim to it ? It 
had been promised to Abraham, Genesis xii. 1^7. When 
children possess that which was their father's, they obtain it 
by inheritance. Now see Numbers xxxiv. 2. Hence it was 
called the land of Israel. 

Why did God give this land to Abraham and his seed ? 

Here notice why God chose Abraham, and the object He 
had in view. It was that in him all families of the earth 
might be blessed. This was to be done, 1st, hy mairUavn- 
ing the knowledge and worship of the true God among his 
ovm posterity; 2nd, hy diffusing U abroad throtigh the 
nations of the earth. 

These are the two points which led to the selection of this 
country. 

God would choose that land which was best adapted to 
secure His design. Now look at several points. 

1. The mixture of different nations — nations unlike in 
their customs, habits, and worship — ^has a tendency to cor- 
ruption. Men more easily learn that which is evil uian that 
which is good. Hence the warning to the Israelites not to 
mix with the people of the land. Now to save the descend- 
ants of Abraham from this exposure, a land would be 
selected which was — difficult of access, 

2. If there was a necessity for them to go much among 
other nations of the earth for the necessaries, or elegances, 
or luxuries of life, they would also be exposed to corrup- 
tion. Hence the land chosen should he— fruitful, and should 
contain all that was desirable for necessaries, elegance, or 
luxury. 

3. As a part of the divine design was ultimately to dif- 
fuse from them the knowledge of Himself and salvation — 
the land chosen should be conveniently situated and weU 
adapted for this purpose. Now apply this to tlie land of 
Canaan or Palestine. 

(1) It is so situated and surrounded by natural banien 
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ni tobe — very di^cult qfaccest. On theeouth and east are 
the deseita of Arabia and Syria ; on the north the moun- 
tains of Iiebanonj and on the nest the Mediterranean Sea. 
Now the great monitrchies and vast populations of iincient 
titnca were beyond all these land boundaries. 

(2) It was a frnitful land, Namb, siii. 27 ; Dent, viii, 
7 — 9. The spies brought a good report of the land ; to this 
they were constrained ; they gave, as their BiilieeqaBnt con- 
duct shows, an unwilling testimony, and therefore it is tha 
more to be relied npon. Now some idea of the eapahilitg 
of the land may be infeired from the fact that in the reign 
of Nero, acoording to the testiraony of Josephus, there were 
present at one Passover 2,700,000 persons. 

(3) In ila position it is nearly jti the centre of the land of 
the three great conlinenU. It was at no great distance from 
any of the kingdoms celebrated in ancient times, and yet 
was not so connected with them as to make its position dan- 
gerouE. Surroanded as it was with the great populations, it 
was in the most faTOurabls position, when the fulness of 
time was come, for the blessings of rcTel.ition and redemp- 
tion to be diffused thence among al! the dwellers on tua 

i 14. Jerusalem. 

■ Psalm slviii. 1—3, Age 11— 13. 

^7 Of all the places in the Holy Land none excite so much 
rnterest, or have connected with them so many engrossing 
BBSOciations, as its capital, Jerusalem. The capital of a 
country embodies the very character of that country ; henca 
Jerusalem, as the capital, would be linlied with the object 
for which Pnlettine had been selected as the residence of 
God's peculiar people, and hence we might infer that it 
also would be a chosen place. It was so, 1 Kmgs xi. 32. 

I, Its Early History, The notices are few and scat- 
tered. It is supposed to have hixn founded by Halchizedek, 
Gen. liv. 18. It was the scene of the offering of Isaac, 
Gen xxii. 2 ; also 2 Chron. iii. 1. In the time of Joshua it 
was in the possession of the Jebusites, Josh, xv. 63, and was 
known as Jebusi as well as by the name of Jerusalem, Josh, 
xviii. 16. It was, with the exception of the stronghold of 
Mount Zion, wrested from them by the tribe of Judah, Judg. 
i. 6. It became a part of Benjamin's posseasiona. Jon-K. 
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xviii. 28, and was subsequently made the capital of the 
country by David, 2 Sam. v. 5 — 9. 

II. It was the Scene op the Special Worship of God. 
It was chosen, — 1. As the repository of the ark qf the cove* 
nant (1 Chron. xv. 1 — 4) and of the law. The two tables of 
«tone and the original books of Moses were placed in the 
ark, Deut. xxxi. 24 — 26. 

2. For His worship. For that special worship which was 
designed to keep Israel in remembrance of the great design 
of their existence as a separate people, to make a profound 
impression on their minds of the evil of sin, and to keep 
alive the hope of a Messiah. This special worship for the 
•vhole people occurred three times a year, Deut. xvi. 16. 

III. It is remarkable for its Associations with cub 
Blessed Redeemer. 

Though our Saviour is only recorded to have made five 
visits to this place, yet here some of His most remarkable 
discourses were delivered, and in it, or in its vicinity, some 
of His most splendid miracles performed ; while the most 
thrilling recollections are connected with the brook Oedron, 
the garden of Gethsemane, the Dolorous Way, Calvary, and 
the Mount of Olives. 

IV. It was a Type of the Church of God. 1. As such 
it was the place of His special presence. Here were the 
Temple, the Ark, and the Shechinah. 

2. As a type it was emblematic of the Churches security. 
It was well secured ; on three of its sides it had a deep 
valley, known as those of Jehoshaphat, Hinnom, and Gihon. 
It was surrounded also by mountains. Built on hills sur- 
rounded by valleys, and these again by mountains, it pre- 
sented an appearance of compactness and security, which 
excited the admiration of all beholders, Psa.*cxxii. 3 ; cxxv. 
1 — 22 ; Lam. iv. 12. It was well adapted, then, as an 
^emblem of that security which is promised to the Church, 
"Matt. xvi. 18. 

3. Qf its beauty y Lam. ii. 15. And the Church is to 
be presented to God without spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing. Rev. xxi. 2 — 23. 

15. Sketch— Isaac and the Wells, Gen. xxvi. 17 — ^22. 

I. Water very much required in Palestine. 1. In 
warm weather we are thirsty, and need much water. What 
if we lived in Palestine ? We should need it more, becaose 
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ToleBtiDe IB BO mnch wnrmer. Then io Palettine the want 
of water would be— mure f&lt than in our country. Hence 
you would Bay that water is laoie— sought for in PalesUat 
than tmth us. 

2. Where wouhl you seek for water? In BtreamB. But 
if streams couUl not be found, then you would— dtj teelU. 
Certainly ; people often in onr country— rf^j wells to obtaio 
water. Where should wells be dug? Would any one have 
a right to come and dig a well in your father's garden ? 
Where, then, should they he dug ? People should dig them- 
in their own land. Then the wcIIb would — belong lo them. 

i'T«B, they would \ie—ilteir properly. 

I II. Isaac had a bight to tub Land because oivkn to 
HImbyGodj and to tkb Wells, because his Servahtb 
PUQ TBEU. 1. OvmersAip of the tselh. Suppose a person 
were to come into the room and give a book to this little boy, 
yoD woald say he had become the — oumer of ihi book. 
Why ? Because it was given to him. Yes, the book if 



boots? Yours, sir. Whyj> Because you paid for them. 
Then I am — their oumer, and tliat because I — paid for them. 

Now yon have been reading that Isaac — had a well dug, 
and JDst now you told me that a person should dig a well — 
where? In hU aivn land. To whom did this land belong? 
You remember the country was — Palestine. To whom did 
it belong ? Yon remember that God said to Abraham when 
He took him from his father's house— fAaffteuwuM^ti'e him 
that land into which He brought him for an inherilane*. 
Then the land belonged to — AbrakamarM his family. Yes, 
and therefore Isaac tlionght he bad a right to— dig the imII. 
Who did dig the well? It was not Isaac himself, bnt his 
servants ; and servants are— bomJ for tkeir work. Then 
Isaac would think theae veile— belonged to him. Why? 
Because he thought he — owned the land, and he— jiaid hi» 
lervaniifoT digging them. 

2. What happened nest ? The herdmen of Gerar strove 
for the well. Who were they ? Men who had the care of 
cattle. Certainly ; and they came and said — they would 
have ike well. What do you suppose Isaac's servants might 
have done for it ? Fought for it. Did tliey ? Why did 
they not? Suppose thia Hltle boy has an old ball, not — 
good for mttcfc, and another loy comes and snittflies Ida ball 
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the owner may say — WeU, it is not worth figJUing about, 
and might let him-- take it away. Was this the case with 
Isaac? Was he a rich or a poor man? What did his 
riches consist in ? Some, you know, are rich becanse they 
have plenty of money, but Isaac's riches consisted not in 
money, but i/n flocks oflfid herds of cattle. Now for these 
he would want in such a hot country — mAich water; water to 
him would be — very valuable ; then you would say these 
wells — would be very valudble, 

3. Now, although these wells were — very valuable^ he let 
the — herd/men of Qera/r take them. What did that show ? 
You know the wells were his property, and they were very 
valuable. Yet he let them take away his property rather 
than fight. Yes, he would sooner— lo86 his property than 
"fight, 

III. Application. Now what is our lesson ? That we 
should let people take our property from us, rather than 
fight. Yes, you know our Lord said, " If a man will take 
away thy coat, let him [rather than fight] take thy cloak 
also ; and if he strike thee on one cheek, [rather than fight] 
turn to him the other also. 

Are you like Isaac ? Did you ever suflfer injury without 
returning it ? 

16. Beadikq Lesson. The Palm Tbeb. 

*' It waved not through an Eastern skj. 
Beside a fount of Araby ; 
It waa not fanned by Southern breesa, 
In some ^een Isle of Indian seas. 
Nor did its graceful shadow sleep 
O'er stream of Airio, lone and deep." 

1. Palm — why Palm. Ask for anything else so 
so-called. named ; then why this so called ? Lead 

to infer some resemblance. State the 
fact of the likeness. Trees often diatin- 
guished by their leaves. Connect date 
with dactyle — a finger-shape of the 
fiTiit. 

2. Habitats. What places named ? Why ? This 
Araby. Indian tree not^ as though it ov^M to have 
Isles. Afric. been there. These the native landu 

or 'habitats of the palm — here exotic 
there indigenous. 
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3. Eastern, 



4. Waved, Fanned, 
sleep. 



5. Southern breeze. 



Araby, in the East. — Compare next 
verse, "orient mould;" connect oriental, 
orient ; east, eastern. Ask for opposite 
terms — ^western, occidental. 

Ask for the assertions. How many ? 
Meaning of waved. — Compare vxive of 
sea — gentle undulation. Fanned — 
suggests gentle motion; both terms 
suggest gentle winds. — Look at word 
sleep — what does it imply ? Rest, no 
motion — hence a calm. 

Fanned by what P Why " southern " 
breeze ? Notice land and sea breezes. 
When from the sea? Would it be 
fanned by a breeze from the land or 
seaP 

Why lone ? A place lone that has 
few people. Parts of Africa but thinly 
peopled. 

Connect "green ide " with "verdant 
isles" and "Emerald isle." Isle — 
islet^sland. Shadow, shade—streams 
streamlet — ^fount, fountain. 

17. Headikq Lesson. 

Age 9—11. 

" Myhy forbear to call him blest," — McCulloch's Series. 

OUTLINE NOTES. SPECIMENS OF TEACHING. 



6. Afric lone. 



7. Other words. 



1. Explanations of 
terms and allusions, 

Mylo; notice the once 
common practice of in- 
troducing fictitious per- 
sonages into both prose 
and verse, when about 
to " point a moral." 

Treasures of the west; 
compare with the lines, 
"I would not change my 
native land," &c. 

Ckmspire ; usually 



1. Specimen of examination. 
By whom is this piece written ? 

Dr. Watts. To whom does be 
speak P Mylo. What does he tell 
Mylo to do ? Forbear to call him 
blest. Who is it that is called 
blest? He who boasts a large 
estate. What then is Mylo told to 
do ? Forbear to call him blest, 
who only boasts a large estate. 

2. Specimen of examination 
and explanation. 

Mylo is the name of a person— 



taken in a bad senBe, 
refer this to its etymo- 
logy, implying secrecy ; 
%erQ used in tUe sense 
to agree. 

With golden Sands ; 
compare Heber'a 
" Wliere Afric's sunny 
fountains," 4o. 

Anarrowsovl; often 
need to deBigoats a oig- 
gard, a bigot, a man 
wbose thoughts and 

SurBuila are devoted to 
imself. Compare with 
" large-hearted." 

II. Ilhtetralion of 
Ihe mbjed, to bring out 
that people are not to 
be judged by their cir- 



I 



1. Sring oat that it 
is a common notion that 
rich people must be 
bappy ; hence Mylo is 
made to think bo. 

2. Trace this to its 
origin. Notice how 
riches conspire to make 
a man great. How peo- 

Ele crouch to him, copy 
is sayings, doings, and 

3. Imagine a man 
with riches beyond con- 
ception, but with no- 
thing else to diatinguiah 
him, all his thouglits in 
himself and his mo- 

(a) From tlie want 
of a {lorsuit, time hangs 
heavy on bis hands ; 
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addressed. Who was heP 
you do not know, I will tell you 
that he was not a real person. 
What then is ho ? Where did he 
exist? Nowhere. Cert^nlyni 
but then how comes he here? 
The author thought him, teacher. 
Then you might say he existed 
where? In the author's mind; 
yes, or in the author's imoffbia- 
tion. Then what sort of person 
■would you call him P An imagin- 
ary person. Well, and an imagin- 
ary person is one — who doet not 
realli/ exitt. Now a person that 
does not really exist is sometimes 

called P Well, suppose I 

write a book about people and 
thinp that never existed, what is 
my book called 'i A novel. ( 
tamly ; but novels, becauBe the 
persons and things are imaginary, 
are called vorka of fietion. A 
fiction is — a thing that doe» not 
exist. What sort of person woald 
you call thosespoken of in novels? 
Imaginary, yes, or— fictiliouiptr- 
sorti, and a fictitious person — it 
one fhat doee not exist. Who then 
was MyloV A fictitious person. 
That is, he never— reaHy txieled, 
but is spoken of — at if he had. 

3. Sptcimen of treatToent of 
the giibjeet. 

Why is Mylo introduced P— 
Whatdid you say Mylo wasp A 
Gctitions person, spoken of as if ha 
existed. Now, how should sDcb 

E^rson seem to speak and act P 
ike other people. CertainW, or 
they would not be spoken of— oa 
realperB^ii. Then what do thcM 
fictitious persons do for real per- 
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(h) Or, dissatisfied 
with what he possesses, 
he is anxious tor more ; 

(c) Or, haying no- 
thing to do, what he 
possesses fails to sa- 
tisfy him ; 

(d) Or, miserable if 
people do not pay him 
the deference he thinks 
his doe ; 

(e) Hence infer that 
we ought not to judge 
of people by their cir- 
cmnstADces. 



sons ? Stand in their place. Tes ; 
and one who stands in the place of 
others is said to — he their repre* 
sentative. Then Mylo is intro- 
duced as — a reprMentative qf 
others. 
Whom does he represent ? What 

other people? What is he 

told to do P Forbear, Ac. What 
does this show he must have done P 



Called rich people happy. Why 

"lappyr T 
they were rich. Now what did 



did he think them happy? Because 



you say Mylo was P A represen- 
tative of others. What others P 
People who think the rich happy 
because they are rich. Are there 
such people P Yes, many people 
envy the rich. Certainly; and 
many others work hard — to heanne 
rich. What do you suppose is the 
reason P They think the rich must 
be happy. Yes, many people think 
80, thmk just — like Mylo thought. 
Then why is Mylo introduced P 
Because there are many people 
who think the rich happy because 
they are rich ; — and Mylo is to be 
n^eeentaHee, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

1. School Registers. School registers are kept to enable 
all interested in a school to obtain information on snch 
points as the total number of children that have ever been 
under instruction in it, the average ages, and length of time 
in the school, the amount of ascertainable benefit to each 
child, and the classes of society chiefly benefited. They 
ought also to supply the teachers under inspection such 
data as will enable them to make accurate returns at the 
insoector's annual visit, on such points as the number of 
children admitted or withdrawn m the year, the average 
attendance and average ages, the number entitled to be 
presented for examination, and the state of the schools as 
respects instruction, — points having a material influence on 
thd annual grants made to schools. To all teachers they 
should supply the means of placing before parents par- 
ticulars of their children's attendance and progress. The 
fact of keeping such a record has an important influence 
in promoting regularity, and in preserving the teacher from 
unjust blame. 

1. General or Ledger Register, This is a register of 
admission, progress, and withdrawal. It is designed to pre- 
serve the names of the pupils who have at any time attended 
the school, the date of their admission, their age at entrance, 
their means of previous instruction, their progress through 
the classes, ana the date of their withdrawal. It should 
also record the name, residence, and occupation of the 
parents. It should have annexed to it an alphabetical index, 
60 that any child may be readily found. Each child should 
have its own number, which should be transferred, with its 
name, from the culumn headed "Index number'* to the 
proper page of the index. If a child should leave, and 
return to the school after an absence of any duration) care 
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most betaken that it is not connted an entirely new scholar. 
This might be done by its resuming its original number^ 
but this would be a clumsy mode, a better plan would be to 
assign as a new number the number attached to the name 
immediately preceding the readmission, but distinguishing it 
by an asterisk: e.g. James Jones on his first admission 
was 758 on the register ; he leaves, but subsequently returns. 
John Smith is admitted on the same day that Jones returns 
and his number on the register is 869, hence Jones's new 
number would be 869*, which placed opposite his name in 
the index would show at a glance that he had not been in 
constant attendance. 

This register should be kept exclusively by the head 
teacher, and made up at least once a week. Special care 
should be taken to obtain o^ct information as to the date 
of birth, the school last attended, and the highest standard 
in which it was there presented. For the former the 
registrar of births must be consulted if necessary, and for 
the others the former teacher. 

2 Attendance or Class Register, This register is designed 
to record the state of attendance from day to day. It 
should contain columns for each child's admission number, 
name in ^ull, and age last birthday ; and columns in which 
to mark the daily attendances for all the weeks in the 
school year ; over these columns should be spaces in which 
to put the day and month. There should be a column for 
the entry, at the close of each week, of the total attendance 
made by each child during that week, and, at the end of the 
register, columns to sum up the total attendances of each 
child during the year. At the foot of the attendance 
columns the number of attendances made by the class 
should be entered separately for morning and afternoon, 
and at the foot of the column which contains the total 
attendances made by each child in the week should be placed 
the total number of attendances made by all the children 
on the register during that week. At the foot of each set 
of weekly columns there might be a space in which to enter 
the number of times the school was opened that week. 

The value of the attendance register depends upon its 
accuracy and trustworthiness. It should exhibit every 
attendance made by every child. If the child is present 
from the commencement to the close of the meeting of the 
oehool a stroke / will mark the fact. If a child is late, or 
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leaves early, bo a« not to make a fall attendanoe (fixed by 
tbe Education Act at two hourB each, half-day), the fact 
should be shown by a cross, x . Tlie register should bo 
narked with ink, and at the time when tlie attendance is 
taken. Absence should be marked by a letter which will 
indicate its cause. There should he no blanks. Erasures 
' or alterations mast not be made. The names of boys in a 
mixed school should be apart from those of the girls. 

3. Summary Register. This register is designed to ex- 
hibit in a tabular form the facts respecting the whole school 
foand in the several class registers. Its form wilt vary in 
infants' schools somewhat from that given on a suhsequent 
page. It sbouH contain in one form a column for each 
week in the school year, and a. column for the times the 
school was open each week ; ikshould aho contain as many 
columns as there are classes in which to record the total 
attendances of each doss for each week. Then there should 
be a column containing the total attendances of the wbola 
school for each week, followed by a column in which to 
record the weekly average attendance. The next columns 
should exhibit the number present at all in each week, and 
the average number of days to each child present at alL 
These should be followed by columns recording thennmber 
of admissions and withdrawals, and the number on tbs 
register. Columns should he added which will exhibit th« 
amount of weekly school pence. 

On the opposite page of the Summary Register there 
should bo forma corresponding with those parts of Form 17. 
which have to be filled from the Attendance Hegislers, and 
also, if there is space, a copy of the particulars to be entered 
into the Esamtnation Schedule. These particulars should 
be gathered and entered at the close of the month preced- 
ing that in which Inspection is due. 

The former part of the Summary Register should be 
posted weekly. The times the school was open, and tho 
i total attendances from each class would be transferred from 
the attendance registers. The sum of these should be 
entered into its own column, then divided by the number of 
times open, and the result placed in the column of average 
number in attendance. The number present at all is to he 
found by abstracting from the number on the registers tho 
number of those that have been absent all the week. The 
eum of attendances divided by this number will give tbe 
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ttTSrage nninbBi' of times to each child present at all in tha 
week. The Dumber admitted and left will be obtained 
from the General Register, and the diBerecce between tlieee 
two, added to or subtracted from the numlier on the register 
of the preceding week, will give the namber on the register 
for this weet. The amount of school pence will be obtained 
from the register of payments. 

4, Register of School Feet. It is better to have a separate 
register for school fees than to enter them into tbe Attend- 
ance RegiEtei-. This register should contain a colnmn for 
the index number, and another for the name of the child, 
then columns for each weekly payment in the school year, 
foUowe4 by a triple column for the total siira paid by each 
child. At the foot of the pence columns should be placed 
the amoant received each week. This amount should be 
entered weekly in the summary register, and at the end of tha 
school year, if the rates vary, the number paying at each rate. 

5. Ragiaters of Progresi. The practice introduced by 
Dr. Bell of regiijtering the progress of scholars and ctassea 
is still found in some □£ the best scboola. It is desirabia 
that it should be done in all. Every master should ba able 
to compare the slate of a claRB at una period, and with one 
teacher, with its state at another under a difEereot teacher. 
He ought to have data for praise or censure, to snggeet 
inquiry as to retrogression, or as to means o£ improvement. 
He ought also to be able to give an account from actual 
records, not Heeting impressions, of the progress of every 
child in the school. 

(a) The class register of work and progress ahonld 
exhibit the tabulated results of monthly or quarterly exa- 
minations. It should have columns for the index number, 
same and age of each of the children, followed by columns 
headed by the subjects taught in the class, then a column 
for the total marks obtained, and another on which to 
reoord the judgment formed on the examination. 

(fc) The register of individual progress ought to contaiB 
■ page for eaoh child, to which should be transferred fcon 
the class register of work into similar columns the resulla 
of each periodical examination. This would form a ledger 
of progress, in which would be exhibited the whole school 
history of every child in those subjects that can be measured 
by an examination. 

That tesciiers may get from these exumtnatioDS a 'd 
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records all their benefits, it is necessary that they should 
form a complete syllabus of instruction, covering a given 
period, so that definite work done or attempted in the period 
may be tested. For dictation and arithmetic the result 
may be tabulated by placing in a fractional form the 
number of words or problems dictated, and of errors; in 
other subjects the mark should indicate whether the attcdn- 
ment was exact, complete, and intelligent, or the degree in 
which it was so. 

II. Annual Eeturns. Betums are made annually to 
the Committee of Council to show that the conditions have 
been complied with, on which annual grants are made, and 
to determine the amount of such grants. 

1. Form IX, This form is sent to the managers of 
schools at least a week before the time fixed for inspection. 
The particulars required should be filled in, and all the signa- 
tures obtained before the inspector comes. Delay in 
obtaining the grant must occur if any point is overlooked, 
any statement inaccurate, or any signature omitted. 

The form consists essentially of three parts. The first 
requires from the managers a full statement of the school 
income and expenditure ; the second deals with the teacher 
and the school, and is to be filled up in most part from the 
school registers. The part respecting the teacher requires 
his name, date of birth, and certain particulars in his pro- 
fessional career ; that respecting the school requires to know 
if " Drill " is taught and by whom, if the children are taught 
to sing, the number of times the school has been open, total 
number of attendances made between certain limits of age, 
the annual average, the highest weekly average, and uie 
number of children who have completed the minimum 
number of times to entitle them to oe presented for the 
examination grant ; it also requires the dimensions of the 
school and class-room, the number of children on the register 
of certain specified ages extending from three to over four- 
teen, the number admitted and the number left in the year, 
and the rates of payment ; it requires the provision made 
for instructing girls in work, and what time each day the 
principal teacher gives to the instruction of infants that may 
belong to the school. The third part requires certain 
certificates to be given by the managers and principal 
teacher, respecting assistants, pupil-teachers, and candidates 
for engagement as pupil-teachers. 
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2. Examination Schedule. This form is to be filled in 
with the Dames of those that are eligible for examination 
from having completed a certain minimum of attendance. 
It has columns for the number, name, age last birthday, 
and date of admission of the examinees, then columns for 
the number of attendances, the class to which they belong, 
the standard in which they were last examined, and that in 
which they are now presented. In entering the names of 
the qualified scholars, that of the lowest scholar in the 
lowest class is to be entered first, and the others class by 
class, so that there shall be no intermixture of classes. Care 
also must be taken that there is no intermixture of standards, 
a thing otherwise very likely to occur, as in all efficient 
schools some children are sure to master the work of a 
class and to pass forward to a higher before the close of 
the school year, so that they will be presented in one class, 
but in Ike standard of the class below. 

3. Log-booh A book which should exhibit somewhat 
the life of a school was often kept by the more earnest 
masters of the earlier public elementary schools. By the 
" Code " such a book is required to be kept in every school 
receiving annual grants. It is to be stoutly bound, and to 
contain not less than 500 pages. In it the summary of the 
inspector's report, and remarks made on it by the Education 
Department, must be copied verbatim. In occasional visits 
the inspector will make an entry of such particulars as 
require the attention of the managers. The head teacher is 
required to make an entry at least once a week of such 
facts as deserve to be recorded. More than this will be 
done by teachers who are desirous to collect data for the 
improvement of their schools and of educational method. 
Their own daily lessons — the particulars specified ; the exa- 
minations with details of questions and results ; the times 
when experiments or fresh plans in method or discipline are 
introduced, with a full description of their nature ; special 
cases of obstinacy or other faults of temper and conduct, 
and how treated, with any other fact of educational value 
would deserve to be recorded* 
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n. EXAMINATION QUESTIONa 

Collected from the Minutes of the Committee of Cbimcii 

on Education. 



1. State tlie method bj which you endeavour to obtain the eo« 
operation of your scholars in securing order and discipline. 

2. Write an essay on the connection between morai and intellectual 
training. 

3. "What rules are most important for the moral training of 
children? 

4. What kind of children give most trouble, and how are they best 
kept in order P 

6. Write an essay on the best way of training children in habita 
of truthfulness and industry. 
fj 6. Describe the arrangements by which you would prevent waste- 
' of time, correct indolence and inattention, and promote a general 

tone of cheerfulness and willing obedience. 
^^ 7. By what exercises are habits of attention best cultivated P 
^ 8. Write a theme on " As is the master so is the school.*' 

9. On what qualities in a master does the good discipline of a school 
depend ? 

/ 10. State the considerations that diould be presient in the use of 
praise. 
^ 11. What is the force of rebuke P How should it be tempered P 

12. What do you understand by the emotions of action? How 
may they be made available in the discipline of a school P 

13. B!ow will you train your pupils in habits of good behaviour P 

14. What are the advantages or eierciM and dnU ? 

16. Give directions as to an apprentice on the discipline of a class. 

16. Why is example stronger uian precept P 
^17. Enumerate the punishments used m schools, aoid show their 
adaptation to their respective ends. 

18. How will you dnl with oonceSi ? 

19. Show the relation of action to precept. 

20. What kinds of examples shoold be used in moral instruction P 
GFive reasons. 

21. Distinguish between "sympathy of numbi!M''-abd ** public 
opinion." 

22. How will you proceed to forxu a good *' public opinion " in 
your school P 
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23. Write an essay on the use of imitation in discipline. 

24. Show ihe necessity of authority to school discipline. 

25. What are the difficulties in training the will ? 

26. How will you establish habits of oraer and obedience ? 

27. Write an essay on rewards and punishments. -^ 

28. "A master who has to punish frequently is unfit for hit 
position." Prove this. 

29. Write an essay on the duties and rewards of schoolmaaten. 

30. Write an essay on the privileges and responsibilities of school" 
masters. 

31. What are the advantages of home lessons? What lessoni 
Would you appoint as home work? 

32. ^hat means will you adopt to secure (a) regular, (h) punctual 
attendaDce? 

^ 33. What different plans have been proposed for the orgaoisatioi 
of a school ? ^ 

, 34. What do you understand by the organization of a sohoblf 
How would you organize one of 80 children? 

J 35. What is classification ? How would you proceed to claflai^T a 
^^ew school? What forms of classification would you employ P 

iC^ 36. What must you do to form a eood time-table ? 

X. 37. How would you organize a school of 130 children ? 

^ 38. How would ^ou organize a mixed school? What specia] 
regulations are required for such school ? 

39. How may you best combine evening classes with day achoola 
^ where there are no pupil-teachers ? 

40. What uses do you make of the black-board in reading, spelling, 
'^ wri tinfi%and arithmetic P 

41. What is the proper use of parallel desks and of a gallery P Give 
X dimensions for their construction. 

^ 42. What registers are required in school-keeping ? Give a sped- 
"^ men page of each. 

43. What should the registers record, for the master, the manageri^ 
and the Government respectively P 

44. What particulars have to be supplied from the registers tot 
Form IX. P 

45. How must the registers be kept to supply accurately and readilj 
the particulars for Form IX. P 

46. When should the class registers be marked? What checki 
will you have on their accuracy? 

L-> 47. What is an average ? Give full illustrations of it. 
7) 48. How do vou find average attendance for a week, for a quarter; 
«^ aud for a year P 

49. How do you find the average amount (a) of each ohild*i 
attendance; {b) of each child's payments? 
60. What methods have been proposed for giving first leisoni in 
I reading? 
t 61. What plans have been used to teach, children reading aftei 
*T^they have mastered easy words P 
. 62, Describe clearl v your method of teaching the alphabet, and ta 
^J read words of one syllable. 
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63. Describe one of the following methods of teaching to read : — 
(a) The name method; (&) the phonic method; {c) the look-and-saj 
method. 

64*. What is the use of learning to wiite when learning to 
te9^? 

56. What is the object of simultaneous reading ? How may its 
Uetects be supplied? 

6b. What are the weak points in class reading when it is indi- 
\ idual ? 

o7. What are the qualities of good reading ? How may they be 
oltained? 

68. How will you deal with indistinctness and slurring? How 
will you teach right accentuation ? 

69. Describe a good set of reading books. Why do you think them 
good? 

60. Give instructions as to a pupil- teacher on the management of 
a class in reading. 

61. What are the disadvantages to reading and spelling firom the 
neglect of explaining the reading lessons ? 

62. State the arguments for and against the use of spelling-books. 
What is a good spelling-book ? 

63. What are the chief difficulties in learning to ^>ell P 

64. Give the advantages and disadvantages of transcription and 
dictation respectively. How may the defects of each be guarded 
against ? 

66. How do you conduct a dictation lesson ? How do you teach 
punctuation ? 

66. What are the fint lessona in writing that you would give to 
young children? 

67. Describe first lessons in penmanrftip* What must receive 
chief attention ? 

68. Compare Mulhauser's method of teaching penmanship with 
that of Locke. Which do you prefer ? 

69. What use would you make of the black-board for teaching 
writing? In which classes would you use it ? 

70. What are the best copies for children in small hand ? How are 
they best set ? 

71. Analyze the forma of written letters, and state the order in 
which you would take them. 

72. What are the qualities of useful penmanship ? How is each of 
them to be secured ? 

73. Describe first lessons in arithmetic. 

74. How will you teach children to write down numbers cor- 
rectly ? 

76. Distinguish between numeration and notation, and give y i v 
method of t^hing them. 

76. Describe a good system of mental arithmetic for the several 
classes of a school. 

77. What means must you adopt to secure an iutelligcut and rapid 
progress m arithmetic ? 

78. How would you teach a child to draw a map ? 
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79. What advantages accrue from lessons in geograpfaj in an e\v- 
mentanr school P 

80. How would jou teach grammar in an elementary school P 

81. What instruction in grammar do you deem most approprials 
for poor children P 

82. What is the best method of teaching history ? 

83. Distin^ish between simultaneous teaching and simultaneous 
answering. What are the defects to be guarded against in both P 

84. What are the advantages of collective Icssodr ? 

85. What do you understand by notes of lessons P 

86. What are the characteristics of a good lesson ? 

87. How would you get a pupil-teacher to keep his class in 
order ? 

88. What are the points requiring attention in class manage- 
ment P 

89. On what principle do you draw up notes of a lesson P 

90. To what points would you give your attention if required Ut 
criticise a lesson P 

91. What do you conceive the best method of questioning P 

92. What is the use of ellipses P What is to be guarded from in 
%lieir use P 

93. What do you consider teaching to consist in P 

94. Distinguish between teaching, instructing, informing, and 
icaming. 

95. What artifices should be employed to keep a class attentive P 

96. What uses should be made of the black-Doard in class teach* 
ingp 

97. What would be your practice in relation to the difficoltiei of 
leamenP 

98. What is the best way to become a good schoolm'uter P 
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Absboatiov of rights not humility ... ^ 

Abstraction, the faculty of 

Accuracy, a foundation of truthfulness 

Accuracy, how to obtain 

Acq^uisition, period of 

Actions, not words, convey moral notions . 
Action, the true educator in morals 

Action, the end of feeling 

Action, the agent in forming the disposition 
Action, agency of, in forming disposition and temper 

Action, simultaneity of 

Activity, love of ... ... ... ... ... 

Admiration, love of ... ... ... ... ... 

Admission, register of 

Admission, register form of ... ... ... ... 

-ZEsthetic culture 

Aim in school work ... 

Aim in teaching ... ... ... ... ... 

Aim, distinctness of ... ... ... ... ... 

Aim of purpose in a lesson 

Aims, importance of high 

Air, necessity of attention to ... 

Ambition ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Analogy, use of, in teaching 

Analysis and synthesis ... ... 

Analysis, a natural method 

Analytic method, in reading 

Annual returns, Form IX. 

J^USWCaIUk ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Answers, attention to children's ... 

Appearances, morbid concern for ... 'j[ ... 

Application strengthens itself ..'. 

Aptitudes differ 

Arithmetic, classi6cation for 

Arithmetic classes 

Arithmetic, general principle of metiiod 

Arithmetic,^ concrete to abstract 

Arithmetic tables to be learnt 
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Aritbmeiic, objecta sought in 

Aiithmetie, clear conceptions in 

Arithmetic, the Euclid of the common school 

Articulation, on distinct 

Attachment ... ... ... ... ... 

Attachment a means of infiuen^e ... 

Attachment, how to acqurx-« 

Attendance, regular and punctual 

Attendance, register of 

Attendance register, form of 

Attention as an object of discipline 

Attention in reading lessons 

Authority in relation to self-control 
Authority strengthened by courtesy 
Authority, foundation of discipline... 
Average, what it is 

Behaviour, on promoting good 

Bible in schools 

Black-board, its use in illustrating 

Black-board, U9e in geography 

Brain not to be stimulated in infancy 

Brain refreshed by change 

Brain, relief of, to be considered 

Brain soon fatigued by what is new 

Candour in teacher promotive of honesty ... 
Challen^g, an artifice in teaching 
Change is rest... ... ... ... ... 

Change refreshes the brain 

Changes, rash, to be avoided 

Character influenced by little things 
Character a growth ... ... .., ... 

Character the source of success 

Character, formation of 

Cheerfulness necessary to good discipline ... 

Cheerfulness an incentive to work 

Children, differences among 

Chronology, how to teach 

Circumstances, influence of ... 

Classification, its importance 

Classification, basis of .^ 

Classes, number and siie ... 

Classes to be formed of equals in attainment 

Cleanlineis, daily inspection 

Cleanliness, consideration for others 

Clear-headedness 

CoUeotive teaching, advantages and dangen 
CompMntOB ••• ... ... ••« ... 

OompadtioD M te§t of speUing 
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CommuDity of benefit in a school ... ... 

Conceit, its folly^ 

Ck)ncei1^ on dealing with 

Conceit, what it is ... ... ... ... 

Conceptive faculty — the senses 

Coneeptiye faculty — language ... ... 

^yOxlCvjpvS ••• ••• ••• •«• ••« 

Confession to be encouraged, not stimulated 
Concrete to abstract ... ... ... ... 

Considerateness in treatment of mistakes ... 
Co-operation in relation to self-control 
Co-operation necessary to success in teaching 

Co-operation and public opinion 

Co-operation necessary to educatiye proems 

Copying dishonest and untruthful 

Culture, periods of 

Curiosity in its proper sphere 

Deceit to be condemned ... 

Definition, what and when 

Derelopment of mental powers 

Development of intellectual powers . .. 

Dictation, its office ... 

Dictation, matter and mode 

Dictation, discovery and correction of mistakes 

Difficulty, all not to be removed 

Difficulty in relation to learning 

Difficulty an incentive to exertion 

Difficulty, solution of, yields pleasure 

Diligence tends to honesty ... 

Diligence, how secured ... 

Diligence necessary to a teacher ... 

Diligence an object of discipline 

Discipline, nature and source 

Discipline ; *' as is the master, so is the school " 

Discipline, characteristics of good 

Discipline, its objects 

Discrimination in the use of praise and blame 
Discrimination necessary to good discipline 
Discrimination because of natural aptitudes 
Disinterestedness in human nature 
Disposition results from acting out feelings 

Disposition, on formation of 

Distrust to be avoided 

Division, logical ... ... ... ... 

Dogmatic teaching 

Drill aids discipline 

Drill, advanta^s of 

Drudgery, indifference to 

£Wr7jimpre8iionf, force of ,«• 
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piei 

Earnestness in school work •m •- ... ... 48 

Earnestness yields fruit ^ ^ 86 

Education, general principles 1 

Education must not be one-sided 4 

Education, chief difficulty in 41 

Education and instruction m. 8 

Emotion, educational importance of ... ^'-■, ... 31 

Emotions, relation to discipline ... .. 94 

Employment to be proviced ',„ 97 

Emulation ... ... ... ... ... ... ' ... ... 101 

Examinations for removals 66 

Example of the teacher— order 91 

Example of the teacher — neatness 87 

Example of the teacher — honesty 34 

Example of the teacher — ^manners 49 

Example of the teacher — truth 32 

Example of the teacher — diligence 88 

Example, teacher must be an 86 

Example appeals to imitation 95 

Examples, kmd of, in moral instruction 27 

Examples to principles in arithmetic 186 

Exercise, law of ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 8 

Exercise, craving for ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 95 

Exercise and drill ... ... ... ... ... ... ..• 69 

Exposition ... ... ... ... ... „. ... ... 188 

Exposure to be avoided .^j 113 

Facts to system in geography 190 

Faults in reading ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 168 

£ wAa •■• ••• ••• ••• ••• at* ••• ••• ••• X\/# 

Fear, what should be its object 113 

Feeling, laws of ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 29 

Fluency, a mysterious acquirement 18 

Fluent reading ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 148 

Fretfulness, how dealt with 46 

Fretfuln ess tends to injure the brain 68 

Future, the, its influence as a motive 40 

Games tending to covetonsness S6 

Generalization ... ... ... ... ... ... ••• 23 

Geography, first lessons in 190 

Govern, power to ... ... ... ... ••• ... ••• 85 

Grammar, common method of teaching 196 

Grammar, the logic of the common school ••• ^tt ... 196 

Granunar, course of instruction in .• ... ... 197 

Sabit and habits ... ... .•* ••. •*. ••• .*• 46 

Babits, personal ... ... ••• ••• •*. .•• •.• 69 

Health tavourable to progress 67 

J7eAr^4 education of the ... 108 

Hktory, purpose in teaching ••• ••• ••• •" *** ^*f 
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Home, work of, in education 

Home and school ... ••• ..• ... ... 

Home tasks, their advantages 

Home taski^ reading lesson 

Honesty, oultiTation of 

Hnmilitj to be fofcw«red •• 

Ideas in connection with the senses 

Ideas in connection with language . ., 

Ideas before words not always possible ..« ,. . 
Ideas, association of ... ... ... 

Illustration ... ... ••• ... ... ... 

Imagination ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Imagination in moral culture 

Imagination cultivated by geography 

xmitation ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Impartiahty ... ... ••« ••« ... ... 

Impulsiyeness ... ... ... ... ... ... 

IndiTidual cases treated for the general good 

Individuality, law of 

Indulgence, children despise 

Inspection, no special preparation for 

Instruction, master's part in 

Instruction in relation to crime 

Intellectual culture promoted by moral training ... 

Intellectual culture, principles of 

Intellectual culture a school aim 

Intellectual operations 

Interest, a powerful stimulus 

Irresolution, how treated 

Justice before generosity 

Kindness, how fostered ^ ... ... ... 

Kindness, influence in discipline 

Knowledge, love of 

Known to unknown ... ... ... 

Language, maryellous growth of 

Language, terms often before concepts ... u» 

Language often before ideas 

Law, respect for , 

Laws, code of school 

Leamine, what necessary to 

Lesson, features of a good 

Lessons, length of 

Lessons, length to Tary with, age 

Lessons must be prepared ... 

Lessons, preparation of 

Lessons, criticism of 

LeuoBB, notcB of 
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XiiUetluonand their influence ^, ,., 
LitUe, nothing so, that gives a bias ..• 
Log-book, register of work 

Management of class in penmanship ... 

Maps, use of, how taught 

Master, character as influencing discipline 

Master's distribution of work 

Master's duties 

Master's work shown on time-table 

Master's assistant, how employed 

Masters must watch themselves 

Means that defeat the ends of discipline ... 

Memoritor teaching 

Memory, culture o^ bj geography 

Memory, laws of association 

Memory, qualities and excellence 

Methd^ what it is 

Methods should be tested 

Methods and principles, relation between,.. 

Mischief^ to what often due 

Monitorial organisation 

Moral duties, obligation of 

Moral incidents and formal lessons 

Moral intelligence — the conscience 

Moral qualities to be praised, not smartnesf 
Moral questions discipline the intellect ... 
Moral training a duty of the school 

li'oise, means to subdue 

Obedience to authoritr 

Obedience one of the first objects sought ... 

Obedience, grounds of 

Observation cultivated by geography 

Obstinacy, how dealt with 

Order, an instrument and an end 

Organization ... ... ... ... ••• 

Organisation, modes of 

Organization, questions answered 

Peevishness, how treated 

Penmanship ... ... ... ••• ••• 

Perception, culture of ^ 

Terception, words in relation to 

Periodical action, law of 

Physical culture as a p|^ of school work ... 

Pbjncal conditions in schoolroom 

Phjiical exerci§e§ 

PictunDgout ««• 

PUee in cJau, contentions foi; 
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PIac6>takiDgf ... ••• ..• ••• • 
Praise may tempt to untruthfulness 
Praise and censure in relation to humility 
Praise, influence on behaviour 

Praise, to what it appeals 

Praise an engine or great power 
Plraise not to be eiyen for duties done 
Pre-oocupation of the mind a duty... 

Progress, consciousness of 

Prohibitions rendered unnecessary ... 
Prohibitions, not, but principles 
Public opinion in school ... ... 

Punctuality a lesson in honesty 
Punctuality in observing the time-table . 
Punctuality essential in a teacher ... 
Punctuality, means to obtain 
Punishment^ considerations relating to 

Punishment^ kinds of 

Punishment, not by subordinates ... 

Punishment, differences in 

Punishment not destructiye of affection , 

Querulous children to be ridiculed ... 
Questioning < 

Beading, classification 

Beading, laws of verbal acquisitions 
Beading, methods of teaching 
Beading, difficulty of language 

Beading, intelligence in 

Beading, simultaneous 

Beading, qualities of good 

Beading, standards 1 to 6 

Beading lesson-books 

Bebuke, how administered 

Bebuke, frequent, an evil ^ 

Bebuke, on what its severity depends 
Begisters ... ... ... ... , 

Bepetition, law of ... ^ 

Bepetition and recapitulation .«• 

Bepetition necessary to thoroughness 
Beproduction gives a keener insight 

School management, import of term 

School a pleasure 

School, on opening a new 

School and its aims 

School a preparation for life ... 

Scold, a teacher must not 

Self-control ... ... ... ... 

Self-reliance fostered byhomewoik 
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Self -eontrvl bj matfar 
Self oitgcwD .«. *.• 
Self-ezertioa the anl j w§j to 

Simpie to oomplax •.. 

Simultaneous action 

Simultaneous answers 
Spellingnot to be the basis of reading 
Spelling, oral, how a help to reading 
Spelling, methods and principles ... 
Sympathy favourable to obedienojB 

Sympathy described 

Sympathy of numbers ... ... 

^mpathy with children's hobbies 

Teacher must be candid 

Teacher must be consistent 

Teacher should be gentlemanlike ... 

Teaching, art of 

Teaching, artifices in 

Teaching and learning 

Teaching qualifications 

Teaching, spirit in 

Tiemper, formation of 

Temperature, influence of 

Thoroughness 

Time-table, length of lessons ... 

Time-titles, their advantages ... 
Time-tables, what they record 

Truthfulness 

Trust till deceived 

Trust strengthens the will 

Unifbrmity in treatment 

Unity in teaching 

Yaoillation fktal to discipline 
Yaoillation of character 
Vanitv often stimulated by praise ... 
Yentilation ... ... ... ... 

Visitors, rising to 

Violence, conscious weakness ... ' 

Words often before ideas 

Words a medium of culture 

Words, on teaching their derivat&on 
Work necessary to happiness ..• 
Writing on slates 
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